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PREFACE. 





ESIDES an account of transactions, such as travcllers 

commonly notice in their journals; descriptions of 
extraordinary ceremonies, and of remarkable objects; anec- 
dotes of eminent personages ; relations of publick occurren- 
ces and of private adventures ; and observations on men and 
manners; this work comprises many subjects of discussion 
which the title-page has already indicated more fully, per- 
haps, than is consistent with typographick eleginée. But 
this I have willingly sacriticed, being desirous that these 
volumes, at their very commencement, should announce, 
both positively and negatively, what a reader may expect 
from the perusal of them. If they yield but little gratifica- 
tion to the lover of Zoology, Botany or Mineralogy, he must 
recollect that respecting those sciences no professions had. 
been made ; and he will find that I have, in several places, 
lamented my own ignorance. Yet on those and other im- 
portant branches of Natural History, this work is not wholly 
without information ; derived either from rare Manuscripts, 
or from verbal communications well authenticated. But 


few can hope to satisfy all readers ; since many deem unin- 
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teresting what others seek most eagerly in a work ; accord- 
ing to the opposite directions of their respective studies, and 


the natural diversity of tastes('). 


In the early part of this first volume, Antiquarian Research, 
which the title-page offers so conspicuously to view, has on 
two or three occasions interrupted, though not materially, 
the narrative of my travels. It is difficult to repress a favour 
. ite topick; but I have generally placed such subjects as 
digressed to the extent of many pages, among miscellaneous 
articles in the Appendix; or given them under titles suffi- 
ciently explaining their contents, as distinct chapters, the 
perusal of which is not absolutely necessary for those more 
inclined to proceed with a traveller on his journey, than to 
pause and cast a retrospective glance at the monuments of 
former ages(’). 
مج مج ج ون و ممم میج موم مج مم مه وم موم موم موم موم موم ممممممه‎ 


Thus in one of our respectable Reviews, a traveller whose work has been‏ وم 
favourably received, is pronounced not qualified for sucha journey as he lately‏ 
performed, from his ignorance of Mineralogy. Still more, (horresco referens!) a‏ 
distinguished writer, Mr. Pinkerton (Geogr. Vol. 1۱۲, p. 858 and 950, edit. 1807),‏ 
regrets that Shaw was so zealous an Antiquary, and thinks that Otter introduced too‏ 
many quotations from Oriental Geographers; the very circumstances that so strongly‏ 
recommended those travellers to Parkhurst, Vincent, and others.‏ 


@) In this first Volume, the third chapter may be reckoned among those digres- 


sions; it is given, however, in an early part, for the sake of subsequent reference, 
concerning the ancient Fire-worshippers, and their descendants, called in India, 


Parsis(_ oy) sand by the Muselméns of Persia contemptuously styled Gabrs(_,S); 
a term explained in the third chapter. 
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[fistory, Geography, and Philology, the intimate and 
indispensable associates of Antiquarian Research, constitute 
a frequent subject of these pages, in which I have been en- 
abled to illustrate some interesting and doubtful points by 
extracts from numerous Manuscripts, both Arabick, and 
ancient as well as modern Persian, preserved in my own 
collection. Of some Manuscripts among these, more parti- 
cularly noticed hereafter, there are not, I have reason to 


believe, any second copies known in Europe. 


The body of this work contains such brief geographical 
remarks as were the result of personal inquiries and local 
observations, made, more especially, on those expeditions 
which I performed when detached from our embassy, both 
in the Southern and Northern parts. of-Persia, and on my 
way from that country through Armenia and Turkey, to 
Constantinople and Smyrna(’). But some notes taken on 
the spot, and afterwards augmented by quotations from 
Greek and Roman, from Oriental and from modern Euro- 
pean authors, having almost assumed the form of regular 
essays, are given, like the Antiquarian digressions above- 
POSS مج‎ SCHOLES OOS HUES OOO DO ORDO DCCC O COSCO COCO مج‎ 

@) Thus in 1811 when I visited Fassé (فسا)‎ or Passé (lus), the supposed Pa- 
sagarda; and Darébgird (دارابکرد)‎ near the borders of Carmania or Kirmén (ub); 
and returned by way of the great Salt Lake of Bakhtegan (بغنکان)‎ or of Niriz (نیریز)‎ 


not known to the ancients; and passed some time among the ruins of Persepolis called 
by modern Persians Takht | Jemshid جمشید)‎ cx’) the “Throne or royal resi- 
dence of king Jemsur‘p.” 
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mentioned, either in the Appendix, or under the heads of 


distinct chapters(*). 


My quotations of Eastern Manuscripts are numerous, and 
the extracts copied with minute accuracy. It would, indeed, 
have satisfied myself, and, probably, most of my readers, in 
cases where no argument or hypothesis demanded more, 
had the general sense of an Arabick or Persian passage, and 
the author’s name or title of his work, been given, without an 
exact transcript of the original text. But having observed 
some suspicion excited against a respectable contemporary 
writer, from his vague mode of reference to Manuscripts, 
often without any particular designation of authors or works; 
I resolved to place before my reader the original passages, 
thereby enabling him (if an Orientalist) to judge whether my 
translations accord with his notions of accuracy; and here 
may be offered a remark (not by any means very new), which 
will justify both him and me should we differ in our inter- 
pretations; the Eastern languages are liable to ambiguity in 
a most perplexing degree(*). 

PPO FF 0S همم هصض هه همم سس سن ن ۲ ۲" "آ "۳" "۳ ۳ ۳ ع ع‎ SEDO SODOOSD 


(*) So are disposed the remarks on Mazanderén (مازندران)‎ or Hyrcania; on the 
Caspian Sea; and onthe Pyle Cuspig, or Caspian Straits ; likewise many sec- 
tions in which Geography concurs with History, Philology, aud Antiquarian Research; 
as the accounts of Persepolis, of Rai ري)‎ “ Rages, a city ۶ه‎ Media,” Tobit, ch. I. 
14), of the River Euphrates ; and other articles. 


This ambiguity may, in some instances, be imputed, not so much to the nature‏ رم 
of Enstern languages, as to the inaccuracy of transcribers. Before the true sense‏ 
ofa single passage can be ascertained, it is often necessary to examine most atten-‏ 
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From Arabick, Persian and 'Turkish works, already 
printed, and in the hands of every Orientalist, my extracts 
are but few; I purposely introduce to the reader such 
Eastern compositions as have not yet passed through the 
press; and these are generally distinguished in quotations 
by the letters MS. prefixed to the titles ofeach. When, as in 
Some passages, a mere reference is made to any particular 
author or manuscript, the reader must understand that 


another part of this work will present the original text. 


The quotations from European writers may seem more 
frequent and copious than is necessary for those who, in the 
publick or private libraries of this country, find easy access 
to printed books; and for whom an indication of title, 


volume, page and edition, would have been perfectly sufti- 
PPLE POOLE همجمج موجن موجه‎ DECC وج‎ 


tively, several copies of the same work ; each perhaps, furnishing a variety of read- 
ings; some half corrodvd by time, or nearly illegible through accidental injury ; 
others written in a difficult or uncouth hand ; or deficient in those diacritical points 
which so essenti lly reguiate the orthography of proper names ; and on which, indeed, 
the meaning of a whole passage frequently depends. The drudgery of collating 
such Manuscripts can scarecly be comprehended by those accustomed solely to 
books printed in Enropean languages, with the beauty, uniformity of character, and 
the correctness that Typography imparts. In collating even my own four copies of 
the Shah Namah نامه)‎ sla) or “ Book of Kings,” (composed eight hundred years 
ago by Frrpaust (ests) who has been. styled the Persian Homer) I find, at an 
average, ucarly thirty various readings in every page; each copy is a folio volume, 
(three of them very beautifully written), containing above 60,000 distichs, or 
between 120,000 and 130,000 lines, which oceupy from one thousand to eleven 
hundred pages. The printing of this immense work, a task of Herculean labour, 
and enormous expense, was begun not many years ago, al Calcutta; but, as 1 have 
lately heard’with much concern, has been since discontinued. 


(ii) 
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ficient. But it is not improbable, (I speak from my own 
experience during a tedious voyage), that such multifarious 
extracts may afford considerable gratification, and perhaps 
instraction, to those who on board ship are necessarily 
precluded from much variety in their intellectual enjoyments; 
and even our numerous fellow-countrymen in Asia, widely 
as literature is now diffused among them, may be pleased 
to find immediately before their eyes, passages faithfully 
quoted from authors whose works they might long seek in 
vain throughout the Eastern world. Nay, many persons in 
this country, who, like myself, have retired into rural seclu- 
sion, may not happen to possess, though masters of well- 
furnished libraries, all the books from which extracts are 


here given. 


In the notes interspersed (and with no sparing hand) 
throughout the following pages, many words and phrases 
not familiar to European readers, are explained, generally 
on their first occurrence. But concerning one term a refer- 
ence has been made to the preface ; itis therefore necessary 
in this place to observe that, although some Eastern writers 
whose manuscript works I have elsewhere quoted, (Pref. to 
Egw Havxat’s Orient. Geogr. pp. xxiii, xxiv), describe with 
much precision the itinerary measure called parsang or 
farsang by the Persians, and corruptly farsakh by the Ara- 
bians ; yet others acknowledge a considerable difference of 


opinion respecting its extent ; and mention various provin- 
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cial estimates, (:b. p xxiii). Thus in former ages we find 

much unceriamty on thissubject. Herodotus (hb. vc. 53); 

Xenophon (Auab. lib. ii. ی‎ 5); and Hesychius (Lexic. in 

voce) represent the Persian parasang as equivalent to thirty 

stdia, (and we may allow eight stades to a mile), But 

Strabo declares that it was rated by some at sixty and by 
others at thirty and at furty stades, ‘ say 82 xapactyynv rov Heptaxdoe 
8 (Geogr. lb. xi). This vagueness is confirmed by the 
evidence of Pliny; > Incoastantiam mensure diversitas autho- 
“rum facit, cum Perse quoque scheenos et parasangas alii 
“alia mensura determinent.” (Nat. Hist. lib. vi. c. 26). 
And in the sixth century, as we learn from Agathias, the 
Tberians and Persians had reduced the parasang to one and 
twenty stadia. ‘0 8 vw IPnpes cai Tépoar gacly ey نف نو"‎ rv elcome 
تمد‎ (Iist. lib. ii). The modern farsang is computed by 
Reunell as “ being, at a mean, litle short of 34 British miles,” 
(Hlustr. of Xenoph. &c. p. 4); while Francklin says it is 
“equal in measurement to nearly four English miles.” 
(Tour to Persia, p. 17. Calcutta, 1788). Mr. Macdonald 
Kinneir in his Geography of Persia (p. 57), estimates it at 
three miles three quarters ; and Captain Christie (See the 
Appendix to Mr. Pottinger’s Travels in Beloochistan, p 
419), at three miles and seven eighths. My own opinion 
respecting this measure is expressed in p. 23. 


The Arabick, Persian and Turkish words scattered 


throughout these Volumes, appear in their original charac- 
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ters, once at least ; and generally where they first occur. 
With a very few exceptions in an early part, our English 
capitals serve to mark the names of persons; thus Mo- 
HAMMED (oss) ; while the names of places are distinguished 
by Italicks, as (تبریز)‎ ۰ On most occasions the system 
of Sir William Jones has been adopted, for expressing in 
our letters the Asiatick words(*); and respecting the Persian 
pronunciation I might, in general, refer my reader to the 
Essay just quoted, of that admirable linguist ; who, in Ben- 
gal, from frequcut conversations with native Irdnians, (for 
the Persians denominate their own country 1۳42 (ایران‎ seems 
to have acquired nearly as just a notion of their proper 
accent and pronunciation, as if he had resided for years 
among them at Shiraz or Ispahan. Le was well acquainted, 
also, with the difference between their pronunciation and 
the Indian ; a difference justly compared by him to that 
which subsists in English discourse, between our polished 
courtiers of the South, and those pastoral swains who inha- 


bit the northern portion of this island(’). My own knowledge 
006000 00FF 060600 FS SSS SSE SCOSOSHOSSOSSSSE DOSING DUSCOOSD 


See his “ Dissertation on the Orthography of Asiatick words,” &c. in the‏ رم 
Asiatick Researches, ۷۵۱۰۱۰ The reader will perceive that I have used 4 and not ¢ to‏ 
But further‏ بای not‏ وکه represent S$ when e or é must folluw in our letters, as keh‏ 
remarks are unnecessary as the Asiatick words are primed at least once, in their‏ 
proper characters,‏ 


@) “As the language of our court at St, James's differs from that of the rusticks in 
> the Gentle Shepherd,” (Dissert. on the Orthogr. &c. Asiat. Res. Vol. 1. p. 14, oct. 
edit. Lond 1801). A remark must be here offered on the mode of spelling certam 
Engiish words, adopted in the fotlowing pages. If the nearest approximation to ex- 
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of the Eastern tongues having been acquired wholly in 
Europe and from books, I had not any opportunity of 
comparing the true Iranian pronunciation with that most 
general in our Asiatick territories, until the year 1819, when 
a residence of some months with the Persian Envoy, Mi/rza’ 
Apu't Hassan, in London, enabled me to observe the chief 
points of ditfcrence, during conversations between him and 
many who had learned his language as spoken. in India. 
The result of those observations confirmed by the coincident 
opinion of others (for not trusting solely to my own per- 
ception of sounds, I frequently consulted on this subject 
when in Persia, Englishmen who had passed several years 
in India) may be reduced under the following heads, suffi- 
cient, perhaps to indicate those points in which the difference 
is most perceptible. First the Persian sound of ري‎ like our 
ee or the Italian ۸ in morire(®) ; secondly, the Persian sound 


60600 حون ون وم DSO E O00‏ رم وج ی OOO‏ اج وج ود POPOL COS‏ 


cellence could perpetuate any system of orthography in our language, Dr Johnson’s 
would never have become obsolete ; and according to my own desire, it should have 
been used as a standard throughout this work. But the printer's remonstrances against 
a few words of uncouth appearance, have caused some deviations from the rules of 
that great Lexicographer. The final & is retained in critick, classick, &c. though v 
has been deducted from the last syllable of authour, Sovernour, superiour, &c. 1 
could not, however, admit florish for flourish, honor for honour, odor for odour, 
endeavor for endeavour, &c. 


This (which T have generally expressed by an accented 4) is, in many words,‏ ی 
changed by the fndians into a sound Jike our ai in hair; @ in face, or the French é in‏ 
frére. Uhus they pronounce the Persian hich or heetch (gan) “none, nothing,”‏ 
as if written haitch, share,‏ "و “before‏ (پیش) “a lion;” pish‏ (شیر) shir or sheer‏ 
one, a nobleman‏ و paish &c. The Persians find some ditticulty in attermg this sound‏ 
of my acquaintance, who had studied English with considerable success, could never‏ 
pronouuce slave ; but, after many efforts, confounded it with sleeve.‏ 
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expressed by ,, like our oo in boot(®); thirdly that short 
vowel-accent of the Persians, like the sound of @ in man, &c. 
aud soinetimes like the e in emblem("°). 


It may be here remarked that in Persia, more especially 
in the Southern provinces, those who affect what they con- 
sider a mode of speaking extremely shirén (شیریی)‎ or soft 
and melodious, pronounce the long a before w as the French 
ou, or English o0(*1). But the long a properly sounded as 
PCCSSOSHE SES SSSSO HOO SOHSODOSSSSSOSEOHOSOSOOBODOI OND 


having the sound of our 90 (which an accented & serves to express‏ و The Persian‏ رمق 
throughout most part of this work) becomes very frequently, in Indian pronunciation‏ 
like our broad o in bold, thus the Persian words riz or rooz Gy) “a day,” kéh or‏ 
“asmell,”‏ (بوي) ۵۶ “the face;” bui or‏ (رو) “(a mountain ;” ré or roo‏ (کوه) kooh‏ 
are commonly pronounced by Indians, roze, koh, ro, boi, &c. This sound of the‏ 
long o many Persians could scarcely comprehend, and their efforts to pronounce our‏ 
word boat, generally produced boot; or bat with the vowel as in ball, war, &c.‏ 
which in some words the Persians make a consonant, is prolonged by the‏ و Even the‏ 
Inlian accent into a bread 6, thus miravam (poe) “Tam going,” becomes‏ 
may rowum, — ; 1‏ 

The vowel accent zebr (3) or fathh ( 33) has in Persian words the sound of‏ رم 
ain America, or in man, cap, &c. and sometimes of ¢ in elegant ; but this the‏ 
Indians express like our short « in cup, gun, butter, &e. Thus for the Persian bad‏ 
our English word in sense and 50000۰, rang (S)) “a colour;” sag (Ks)‏ بد) 
“he went,”‏ (رفت) «a stone,” raft‏ (سک) “enough,” sang‏ (بس) “a dog;” bas‏ 
(یدر) ۴ green,”‏ “ (سبز) seven ;” garm (eS) “warm 3” sabz‏ “ (هفست) haft‏ 
&c. we hear bud, rung, sug, bus, sung, huft, ruft, gurm, subz, pudr, xc.‏ رعطایگ* 
(تبریز) Tabriz‏ (سمرتند) See Sir Wiilian Joues's remarks to this effect on Samarcand‏ 
url ) &c. (Dissert. on Orthogr),‏ بند) Kamrband‏ 


(شاه نامه) Also in some few instances before m; ۲ have often heard Shéhnémah‏ را 
«thou art welcome,” Khish‏ (خوش آمدیف) pronounced Skéh noumch, Khushdmedid‏ 
signilying peace,‏ (اسلام) oomedid; and eve isloom used for the Aravick word islam‏ 
salvation, the religion of true believers or Museimaus, &c.‏ 
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in our words all, or war, I have expressed by the italick 4, 
in khdneh و(خانه)‎ a house; jan (جای)‎ the soul or life; ۵ 
(قلیان)‎ the water-pipe used in smoking tobacco; anja و(اعا)‎ 
there, in that place ; nemidénem (.مي دائم)‎ I do not know, ۰ 
which most Persians pronounce as if written in our letters 
Khooneh; joon; kalicon ; oonjdw; nemidoonem. To avoid 
ambiguity, however, the title Khdn (خان)‎ is never sounded 
khun or khoon, as thereby it would be confounded with (خون)‎ 
signifying “ blood ;” neither is this vitious pronunciation 
always observed in such words as close the lines of solemn 
poetry. But the fashion, I have reason to believe, is not 
by any means, a recent innovation. We may, perhaps, 
trace it back to ages long preceding the time when Kemp- 
fer, Angelo, Herbert, Fryer and other European travellers 
appear to have found it in Persia(**). 


SOOO 000 OOOO OOO COCOCEOSSOEESOOOOOE TOC EOEUSEOEOSEOOOOD 


The Jewish “Talmud,” (that extraordinary work, of which the compilation‏ ره 
beganin the second century after Christ, and was finished in the year 500 or 505),‏ 
exhibits a word of the old Persian language thus in Hebrew characters, N99‏ 
or as it is pro-‏ (درخانه) terkhuna or terkhoona; that this represents der-khaneh‏ 
nounced der khooneh, cannot be doubted ; a term compounded of der, “a gate,” and‏ 
khéneh “a house,” and used at present in Persia to express the Royal Court, or‏ 
King’s Palace. The learned Reland, who probably had not found this signification‏ 
in book:, (though it often occurs in my MSS), would derive the Talmudick xy 244‏ 


terkhoona trom dergih (درکاه)‎ a word equivalent in sense (“ Palatium Regis, Persice 
aula Regia, رز‎ bat irreconcileable in sound. (See his “ Dissert. de Pers. Talm. Ixvii). 
The occasional change of d into ¢ is noticed in the preface to one of the best MS. 


Persian dictionaries, the Berhdn Kattea, aud again (under the word (نوشت‎ thus 
تبدیل می پابرد‎ ed هردو‎ Gy در فارسي دال‎ My limits in this note will not allow me 
to traee,as | might, the present pronunciation of a before x in Persian words to writers 
much more ancient than the Talmudists. But it may be here observed that the 
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Among Fryer’s remarks on the forms. of salutation and 
compliments usual there in the seventeenth century, 1 shall 
particularly notice one which he thus expresses, and of which 
the last syllable exemplifies the observations above made. 

“Ja shamau collee booth pishee eauroon”(’*), 
but which in the proper characters would be written 
ebb پیش‎ og جا شما خالي‎ 

and according to my mode of notation in italicks, Jd 2 ۵ 
khalt bid pish ydrdn;” signifying “thy place, or seat, was 
“empty among thy friends.” This phrase, or the greater 
part of it, (Jd ۶ shumd khali bid) was frequently addressed 
to myself when coming into a circle of Persian acquaintances 
after an absence of several days or weeks; It reminded me 
of a passage in the First Book of Samuel, (Ch. XX. v. 18). 
«And thou shalt be missed because thy seat will be empty,” 
and again, (verse. م(25‎ David’s place was empty.” 


But it is not merely in sounds that the Persian differs 
from the Indian; although sometimes verbose and turgid in 
PESSSECSOSSSSSSSESSHOSOSSSSOSOOSHO DOS OO POU SOCOO OUD 


Greeks when speaking of a Persian Court or Royal Patace, expressed it by a term 


signifying like der (در)‎ before explained, “ a gate ;” thus Herodotus (IIT. 120) des- 

cribes Oretes, whom Cyrus had appointed Governor of Sardis, exe rev Baatdéos 
Supewy xadnpevoy, © sitting in the king's gate,” this is the Chaldaick xox youn “but 

Daniel sat in the gate of the king,” (Dan: If. 49); and the Hebrew دراد‎ ayw, “the 
king's gate,” (Esther, III. 2). Xenophon also mentions the nobles constantty attend- 

ing in the gates of Cyrus or at his Palace, exe Sipas, (Cyrop. viii); and Plutarch (in 
Pelop.) styles the great courtiers of Artaxerxes, rows.eme Sipars carpimats. 


“A new account of East India and Persia, &c. p. 402. fol. (1698).‏ رم 
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literary compositions, he affects on common occasions much 
Laconick brevity ; often asking or answering a question in 
three or four words, where an Indian would employ eight 
or ten. Sufficient examples of this difference have been 
already given by an English traveller(*). We find, also, 
that, in another respect, they considerably disagree ; the 
forms of salutation ; what these are in India, Mr. Gladwm 
has informed us(*); and I shall extract from some familiar 
Dialogues, written at my request by a man of letters at 
Shiraz, the set phrases which ‘Persians use, not only in 
their ceremonious visits, but on most occasions when they 
meet even after a short absence. The traveller may hear 
them repeated a hundred times in a day, and will derive 
advantage from cdmmitting them to memory(*5). 

عمجم من رجا SOPSOVE RO‏ 


CY) Mr. Scott Waring, who in his “ Tour to Sheeraz,” (p. 147, Lou. 1807), having 
noticed “ the very great difference between the Persian spoken in India and in Persia; 
adds, > the pronunciation has frequently little or no resemblance ; and the idiom varies 
«so much as to subject an {ndian to great inconvenience, and frequent mistakes. A 
“foreigner who speaks and pronounces English as it is written would not make more 


* egregious blunders.” 


See his ۲ Persian Moonshee,” Vol. IL. p. 76. (Second edit. Calcutta 4799).‏ رک 
)* 


(*) After the benediction usual among Muselméns, السلام علیگم‎ As’salim aleikum, 
* Peace be to you!” and the reply علیکم السلام‎ Aleikum as'salém, “on you مداد‎ be 
peace!” the complimentary questions and answers generally follow in this order. 


A. Demaghishumé chikg ast ? است‎ gle دماغ شما‎ 
B. Alkhamd alillah # العمد لله‎ 

Keif i shuma kig ast ? کیف شما کرک است‎ 
B. Az shefeket i shumé از شفقت شما‎ 


(iit) 
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In p. 22 reference is made to the preface concerning 
two Arabick Manuscripts of which the authors appeared 
doubtful. After a laborious collation I have ascertained 
that both are the work of Epy at Varpt, though ‘differing in 
some respects; (See p. 22). Many chapters of this Voluine 
frequently refer to the preface for accounts of other Oriental 
Works; but as I shall give elsewhere, what may be entitled a 
Descriptive Catalogue of all my Manuscripts, nothing more 


seems at present necessary, in addition to the numerous noti- 
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A. Nékhishi nist shuméra ۵ ناخوشي نیست شمارا‎ 
B. Az merahhmet i shuma از مرحمت شما‎ 
A. Ahhwdl i shumé khishast ? احوال شما خوش است‎ 
B. Az lutif 4 از طغت شما‎ 


These phrases concerning the health and comforts of a friend, ۲ shall translate in 
another place, with most of the Dialogues above mentioned. The compliment 
addressed to a visitor on his first appearance is often repeated during the interview, 
Khish 0 امدید)‎ ys) “you are welcome;” to this as to the questions 
respecting health, the visitor sometimes returns mushraf sdkhtid (مشرف ساخنید)‎ 
“you have honoured me ;” the final valediction or farewell is must commonly 
(خداحافظ)‎ Khuda hhafiz, or Khudé ۱:6 i ۵ (خدا حافظ شما)‎ “God be your 
guardian’;” and a frequent reply is tesdiaa keshidid (تصدیع کشیدید)‎ «you have had 
«much trouble on my account.” The Persians introduce many words from the 
language of Turkestén; thus gle in the first question, signifying healthy, sound, fat, 
in good condition, &c, and pronounced by them nearly as if ending in our hard g 3 
chég. Many other words frequent amongst them, but not found in the Persian 
Dictionaries, shall be explained hereafter; meanwhile itis necessary to remark that the 
negative (ني)‎ ni or nay, generally used in India, as I have heard from Furopeans 
who had long resided there, would be considered by the Persians as a contemptnous 
or too familiar reply to any question. With equals or superiors they express “no” by 
the Arabick word (a+) Kheir, or sometimes (ناخیر)‎ né-kheir. Thus the Turks, 
as we learn from Meninski (Instit. ling. Ture. Tom. I. p. 96. Vindob. 1756), think 
Kheir more respectful and civil than their own negative (3x) yok. (خیر)"‎ chair 
> bonus, bene,” ex usu autem Turcico etiam est civiiior negatio, non.” 
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ces of works and authors scattered throughout these pages, 


than afew remarks comprised in note(‘). 


On a revisal of this work I find Isfahan and Ispahdn, Fassa 
and Pass¢, Mouammep and Munammep indifferently used; 
that the Persian p is almost systematically changed into the 
Arabick و‎ in proper names, as in many other words, a note 


will sufficiently prove(*); and it would be difficult to eaumer- 
POOPOCOPLOOSOV OP SOOOCOOOL SOESSOSOOSSOE OOOO CEH EOOOOHDOD 


(7) Of nearly filty MSS, quoted in this‘present volume, those not belonging to myself 
are the Mudgmel al Tudvilch التوارصن)‎ css) noticed in p. 295, (Paris. Bibliot. du 
Roi, No, 62). The Turkish MS. (See p. 298) Lond. Brit. Mus, (Harl. No. 5500). The 
Tivikh i Wesif (Wile, #5) (See p. 170). From a fine copy of this work, the Persian 
Ambassador allowed me to make some extracts during our voyage from England to 
Bishehr ; as also from the Tohhfet al Aalum, العالم)‎ das?) 3 See 0۰۱4۵, The Seir 
al belad البلاد)‎ pe) a Geographical work of the thirteenth century, (p. 24), com- 
posed hy Zakaria Cazvini قرمینی)‎ us) author of the (crite (عمایب‎ Ajéieb 
al Makhlicat, belongs to the ample collection of Sir Gore Ouseley. [ must here 
notice some of my own MSS. to which references have been made. The Séir al 
beldin (صور_البلدان)‎ is the Geographical work of EBN HAUKAT, more copious and 
perfect than the inaccurately written copy of which I published a translation many 
years ago. (See a more particular notice of the Sur al beiddn in p. 328, aud 340), 


The Zeinet al Mejiles (Gallet ازینت‎ a modern work of considerable value, both 
historically and geographically, (See p. 206), was composed by Masp ap’p'N 
MAHAMMED aL HvuseIN1, العسینی‎ ons? wll ds* surnamed MAHAMMEDI. 
Respecting the Arabick work of Tapnt, my hopes, (See p. 35), were founded ona 
letter from the late Mr. Gladwin, who had procured a copy in Bengal, and gave me 
reason to expect that it should be transcribed for my use. From a catalogue which 
[ 12۲۵ seen, it would appear that another copy existed though in a state of decay, 
not many years ago among the MSS. of a Religious Mohammedan establishment; it 
is described as of Tauris own hand-writing, and [ hope to obtain a further account 
of it before the termination of this work. 


When the Arabs borrow from any foreign language a word comprising p, which‏ زک 
their own alphabet wants, they either soften it into b or change it into f; thus FIspahén‏ 
Bassé or Fassa, and the Peri (asp) an im-‏ سا Passa‏ .6و becomes‏ (اسیهان) 
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ate the various combinations of letters by which Europeans 
have expressed the four consonants (asm, hh,m, d), thatcon- 
stitute the Arabian prophet’sname. Like Sir William Jones 
Thave occasionally written Mouammen and MunammMen, 
but it is pronounced by many Persians, (uttering the first 
syllable with rapidity) Manammen, and by some Turks 


Meumep, or even ۰ 


Having mentioned the name of this extraordinary person- 
age, whom a Spanish historian emphatically describes as the 
“ deceiver of the world, the false prophet, the envoy of 
“Satan, the worst of the precursors of Antichrist, the ful- 
« filling of all heresies, and the prodigy of all falsehood”), 
I must here notice some of his disciples, lest my reader, 
accustomed to respect the title of “ Saint,” so justly bes- 
towed on many early Christians, should startle at the frequent 
application of it throughout these volumes, to beings the 


۰ 
اجه جح نج حانج وج همجمج SSE‏ من نم وونل 


aginary creature, beautiful and beneficent, is transformed into Fert (فري)‎ and may 
remind us of our “Fairy.” The Persians, in imitation of their Arabian masters, 
adopt this practice; writing Farsang (a measure,) and Firtz (fortunate, also a proper 
name), to express what were called before the Saracenick invasion as we know from 
Greek authors, Parasang (Mapacayyns or TMapacayyas) and Piruz (TMepogas ۰(پیروز‎ 
A volume fairly transcribed above three hundred years ago, presents the names of 
Pars (پارس)‎ and Passa (lag) writt:- o in the same page with P, B and ۲۰ is true 
that in tie Pahlavi (ose) or old Persick alphabet, one letter served, as in Hebrew, 
for Pand F; but Iam inclined to believe that the sound of P predominated, 


Mahoma enganador del mundo, Profeta falso, nuncio de Satanas, el peor‏ > رف 
“precursur del Antichrist, cumplimiente de todas las heregias, y prodigio de toda‏ 
falyedad.” (See > Corunica de los Muros de Espana” by Bleda, p. ۱۰ Valencia, 1618),‏ > 
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most unworthy. But in this I have followed the example 
of other travellers; my own opinion of Mobammedan 
Saints will best appear on a reference to page 176, (note 53); 
wherein it might have been justitied by the authority of 
Maundrell(*). 


1 shall not complain of various difficulties encountered 
during the progress of this volume in its typographical ex- 
ecution. Those authors cannot claim much sympathy from 
the publick, who, merely for their own convenience, and 
not from necessity, employ country presses, while those of 
the capital would facilitate and expedite the publication of 
their works. The book now before my reader was more than 
half printed, when two very ingenious writers favoured the 
world with their observations on Persia; yet Mr. Morier 
had only returned to England four or five months before my 
work was committed to the press ; and Lieutenant Colonel 
Johnson actually performed“and described his journey since 
the printing of this volume commenced in 1817. 11 those 
gentlemen have anticipated me on two or three points not 
very important, (a circumstance which may always be ex- 
pected when, without any mutual communication, different 
persons describe the same objects) ; a general coincidence 
Pr errevececcencvecccerevecccceccoccececcccccecccece. 


(”) Having mentioned the Tombs of some “ eminent Scheks,” he adds, “that is 
“such persons as by their long beards, prayers. of the same standard, and a kind of 
> pharisaical superciliousness, (which are the great virtues of the Mahomedan religion), 
“have purchased to themselves the reputation of Learning and Suints.” (Journey 
from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 10. Oxf. 1724). 
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in our respective statements and delineations, will serve to 
evince the accuracy of each(*). Yet the want of such 
coincidence, does not always argue wilful misrepresentation; 
rocks, edifices, and mountains often appear under forms 
almost totally different as we approach, pass near, or leave 
them; even objects which from their minuteness demand the 
closest inspection have been variously described by travellers 
of equal credibility(**). 

SSO FOO 0066S SS نا اج‎ OUSEOSSEOOSOH HUGO OSHOSSESSOSOOOOOOOD 


That Mr. Morier has given a most faithful representation of the extraordinary‏ رم 
rocks near Cape Guadel (See his second Volume p. 26), I ean affirm afler a compa-‏ 
rison with my own sketch made nearly im the same point of view; they then resem-‏ 
bled battlements; but soon, according to our ship's progressive motion, assumed an‏ 
appearance of temples, arches, cupolas, &c. which induced me to delineate them a‏ 
second time as in Pl. VII. (Nos. 1 and 2), My plate representing Si Apu’R's statue‏ 
(Pl. X1X) was engraved in London, before Colonc} Jolson had left Persia; probably‏ 
before he had made his drawing of the same object.‏ 


Thus Dr. Clarke (Trav. Vol. IV. p. 58, 4to. edit.) mentions a Greek inscription‏ رهم 
that had been already published by Wheler, by Spon, and by Muratori; yet not‏ 
considering any of theiv copics accurate, hegives-his own, and adds, “ it is remark-‏ 
“able that among four travellers who have copied a legend of only ten lines fairly‏ 
“inscribed npou the marble, there should be so much disagreement.” The variations‏ 
between two of those celebrated antiquaries, Dr. Johnson notices in his « Journey‏ 
the Western Islands,” (p. 166. Edinb, 1811, 12mo), where, on the subject of some‏ وا 
uncertain measurements he says; ‘thus it was that Wheler and Spon described‏ 
«with irreconcileable contrariety things which they surveyed together, and which‏ 
«both undoubtedly designed to show as they saw them.” An observation made‏ 
among the ruins of Persepolis nearly two hundred years before I visited those noble‏ 
monuments of antiquity, may be here quoted. ‘ Now forasmuch as the remaining‏ 
figures or images are many and different, and so many as in the two days I was‏ “ 
“there it was impossible I could take the full of what I am assnred an expert Limbner‏ 
“may very well spend twice two moneths in ere he can make a perfect draught, for to‏ 
say truth, this is a work much fitter for the pencil than the pen; the rather for that I‏ * 
“observe how that Travellers taking a view of some rare piece together, from the‏ 
“variety of their fancy they usually differ in their observations ; so that when they‏ 
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The six Plates which contribute most highly to the embel- 
lishment of this volume, have been engraved trom drawings 
made by my accomplished and amiable friend, who, while 
these pages were in the press, bas received the reward of 
promotion due to his services, and is mentioned in the هو‎ 
cond volume under the title of Colonel D’Arcy. Those 
plates are numbered II. IV. V. XI. XVIII, and XX. 
The subject of Plate XIX, was communicated by Sir Gore 
Ouscley who copied it, for my use, from Major Stone’s ori- 
ginal sketch, noticed in page 293; and my obligations are 
expressed in p. 17, for Miss Snell’s. permission to copy the 
portrait of a female cannibal, from which Plate III has been 
engraved. In the drawings which furnish the other Plates 
of this volume, I can only say that accuracy has been more 
studied than beauty of execution ; their subjects, in truth, 
must chiefly recommend them ; since they have all been 


delineated by myself(*’). 
POSSESSES و ور و م میم مج رن وا وج اج نج‎ 00606060480 00800000 


“think thgic notes are exact they shall pretermit something that a third will light 
“upon.” (Sir Thomas Herhert’s “Some years Travels,” &c. p- 153, third edit. 
1666). The copy of this valuable work in my collection is illustrated with a large 
folding view, entitled the “ Ruines of Perszpolis,” etched by Hollar in 1668, and 
not found, I believe, in the other editions. Though partly imaginary, or delineated 
from descriptions or imperfect sketches, this view is well worthy of notice. 


(®) It is scarcely necessary to except one ont of the thirty nine figures comprised 
in Plate XX; that numbered 7, which I did not actually delineate from the object itself 
but after Captain Monteith’s drawing of it, as notived in the Appendix, ۲ 420. I 
fust here acknowledge that this work might have been embellished from many 
‘valuable drawings, made by Mr. William Price of Worcester, who accompanied “the 
Embassy to Tabriz, and thence proceeded with me to Constantinople and Smyrna; 
but the obliging offer of those drawings I was induced to decline, from a report, 


unfortunately not yet realized, that Mr. Price entertained an intention of publishing 


them himself. © 
۳ 
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In the Maps which accompany these Volumes, a professor 
of Geography has scientifically given to my rough sketches 
both correctness and neatness. The first, or General Map, 
presents the names of many places which I did not actually 
visit, وه‎ the lines indicating my different tracks will imme- 
diately show. They are marked, however, as points of 
reference necessury in illustrating the Antiquarian and 
Geographical digressions, with which 1 have occasionally 
diversified the regular narrative of my travels. For the 
sake of similar illustration, the Persian Map is extracted (in 
Plates VIII and IX), from a most vaftiable manuscript of 
the thirteenth century, and to the explanation of this map 
an article in the Appendix is devoted. As considerable assis- 
tance has been derived from the Oriental writers wherever 
they could serve to elucidate obscure points of ancient 
history and philology ; so ¢heir works have contributed 
towards my Geographical researches; and some of their maps, 
faithfully copied from scarce Arabick and Persian manu- 
scripts, will be found, I trust, like our Theodosian or 
Peutingerian Table, not only curious, but in a high degree 
useful; thus of the country about Istakhr (2241), the territory of 
Persepolis ; Tabristdn و(طبرستان)‎ and Aldzanderdn (مازندران)‎ or 
Hyrcania; the Periplus of the Caspian sea; and other 
interesting objects of geographical inquiry, not only in the 
Southern and Northern provinces of Persia, but in different; 


regions of the Eastern world. 
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While passing through those countries I often experienced 
hospitality and polite attention; for which, as for the commu- 
* nication of interesting anecdotes, or serviceable information, 
and.-other favours bestowed on me both by Europeans and 
Asiaticks, it will be found in the course of these volumes that 
due acknowledgments have not been witholden. But 
respecting literary obligations, (that assistance which may 
be derived from private friends in the actual composition of 
a work) Tam free from any debt of gratitude. For howe- 
ver numerous those through whose advice and co-operation 
the style, the matter, or arrangement of this work might have 
been improved, I adhered to a resolution formed in early 
life, when my imagination teemed with literary projects ; 
that not one page, not one sentence should ever be submit- 
ted to any human eye, besides my own and the printer’s, 
until its final issue from the press. This resolution was 
declared many years ago, on the publication of my first 
Essay, the “Persian Miscellanies,” and does not seem to 
have been condemned by the severest of all contemporary 
criticks. Some lines borrowed from that work may serve 
to close the preface of this, in which “I charge myself alone 
with the burden of responsibility for all its faults; and as I 
shall submit without a murmur to the correcting lash of 
criticism, nor attempt to throw it from myself on others, so 
I indulge the hope of possessing, undivided, whatever recom- 
pense of approbation the publick may bestow on one who 


has honestly endeavoured to please and to instruct.” If my 


(iv) 
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design of affording instruction and entertainment should 
unfortunately prove vain, I can at least affirm with conscious 
satisfaction, that nothing has been wilfully inserted in these 
volumes, “ by which the taste or judgment might be vitiated 


or misled ; truth or delicacy violated, or mosaity offended.” 


ADVERTISEMENT. 








Concerning the pronunciation of Asiatick words, as represented in European 
characters, see the preceding pages xii, xiii, xiv, xix. The Orientalist will immediately 
discover in what parts of this Volume (chiefly at the beginuinz), some accents have 
been lost through accident, or -omitted through inadvertency; but for the mere 
English reader 1۶ may be necessary to observe that the unaccented @ was designed to 
express our short vowel in man, hat, bad, &c, and the accented 6 our long vowel in 
war, ball, &c; byth occur im the uanie of Tspahin ۰(اسپهان)‎ The accented tj is out’ 
00 in room, cool, &é. or thea rench ou in amour ; the u without an accent is our 4 
in bull, full, &c; but 1 have never employed it to express the sound of our shorg, 
vowel in gun, bud, rub, &c; thus pul فک (پل)‎ bridge,” isour pull; while the acceated 
win pul (بول)‎ “money,” is exactly onr English word pool. ‘Thy letter o aot 
marked with any accént, as the sound of our long vowel m Aope, rose, &c. was riever 
uttered, as far as my, perception enabled me to judge, by those Persians who spoke 

” their language with the greatest purity and elegance ; indeed, by any. The accented 
# is our ee in peer, or the Italian ۶ im vino; م۳‎ following words will exemplify tuese 
observations ; the unatcented a, as in man, hat, &c, occurs in takhe (تخت)‎ 
“a throne,” huft (هفت)‎ **seven;” the long accented & and the ‘accented %, in 
Shapir ,(شاپور)‎ wiuch we might write Shawpoor. ‘The short a and the long accented 
4, in Tabriz Gee). pronounced Tabreez, Kh represents e gh و‎ The difticalt 
sound of the Arabick 3 | have not attempted to express more nearly than by &, Cor 
¢ before’ or u). The Persians take but fittle trouble in imitating the true sound, 


and pronounce it often like 4, g, or gh. . 
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It is intended to conclude the whole work with a general and copious Index ; the 
place of which, is, in some degree, supplied at present, by the running title of each pages 


TRAVELS 


IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


OF 


THE EAST. 





CHAPTER I. 


From England to Madeira—Rio de Janeiro—and Ceylon. 


SS‏ سر 


۳ was resolved, early in the year 1810, that Sir Gore 

OvsExry, invested by our Sovereign with the fullest 

diplomatick powers, should proceed to Persia; and I 

prepared, in the character of his private secretary, to accom- 

pany him on this honourable and important mission. 

Orders were given, directing that a ship of the line should 
B 


2 PORTSMOUTH. [Chap. t. 


be furnished with every thing necessary for the accommo- 
dation, not only of those gentlemen who constituted the 
English embassy, butof Mirza Aso’t Hassan('), the Persian 
Envoy, and his nine Asiatick attendants. . As there were 
several bulky packages, containing presents for the King of 
Persia, carriages, mirrors of considerable dimensions, military 
stores, and other articles; a second vessel was provided. 


On the fourteenth of July, having resided above three 
months at the house of Mirza Asu’. Hassan, in London, 
I proceeded with him, Mr. Morier(’), and Mr. Gordon(?), to 
Portsmouth; where Sir Gore and Lady Ouseley, with their 
daughter, (a child three years of age) arrived the next day ; 





POOSSSSOHSSSSSSSOSOOSSSOSSSOOOSSOOOD 


oO. میرزا آبو ال‎ He had arrived in England on the 25th of November, 1809, 


and since his return to Persia has been ennobled, and the title of Khén (> 
equivalent to “lord,” now follows his. proper name Abul Hassan. When preced- 
ing a name, the word Mirza may be translated “ gentleman,” and is the distinction 
usually affected by those whom a good education has raised above the vulgar ; 
it is more especially accorded to literary men. All of those who attended us at 
Shirdz, Isfahén and Tehran, either to teach the elements of their language, to ex- 
plain difficult passages of their poets, or to act the part of secretaries in writing and 
translating letters, assumed the word Mirza before their proper names ; butit becomes a 
title peculiar to royal princes, when placed after the name; thusthe ۵ شاه‌زاده‎ 
or “ kings son,” who held his court at Shiraz, during our residence there, was styled 


+} حسین علي مد‎ Husein Ali Mirza. The compound Shah-zédeh implies royal 
offspring of either sexe 


6۵ James Morier, esq. secretary of embassy, and author of the “Journey through 
Persia, Armenia and Asia Minor, &c.” (Lond. 1812.) 


The Honourable Robert Gordon, brother of the Earl of Aberdeen, and attached to‏ رم 
our embassy. Mr. Gordon has since fulfilled the duties of minister at the Austrian‏ 
court.‏ 
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and on the eighteenth we all embarked in the Lion, of sixty 
four guns, a ship already celebrated in the annals of diplo- 
matick navigation, having, almost eighteen years before, 
departed from the same place, when carrying Lord Macart- 
ney on his embassy toChina(*). But it was said, that through 
occasional repairs, very frequent and extensive, little of 
the original vessel, besides its name and form, remained 
at the time of our embarkation. We found that Captain 
Heathcote, who commanded the Lion, had made for our 
convenience every possible arrangement. ۱ 

The CurcuestEr, to which I have above alluded, had 
formerly been a French frigate, and named, after the river 
that separates France from Italy, La Var. In this large 
and handsome store-ship, (now armed with only sixteen 
guns) were Major D’Arcy and Major Stone, of the royal 
artillery, with a party of their regiment. 


Immediately after our arrival on board the Lion, (about 
sun-set) the anchors of both ships were weighed, and we 
sailed down the channel with a favourable and moderate 
wind. This, after two or three days, increased in strength, 
and so considerably accelerated our progress, that we often 
advanced ten and even almost eleven miles within an hour; 
وم موم ممممممممممموممم‎ ae oh ate و و وم موم‎ ee 


() See Lord Macartney’s own “Journal” published by Mr: Barrow, in his 
interesting memoirs of that nobleman’s life.—{Vol 11, 1807.) See, also, Sir George 
Staunton’s “Authentic Account, 80 (1797.) 
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but it caused, as we passed the rough Bay of Biscay, much 
annoyance to several passengers; and although previously 
unskilled in the nautical vocabulary I soon Jearned 
those terms, that express the different kinds of motion, 
by which a vessel is violently agitated: to ascertain the 


most uppleasant would be very difficult. 


During the first week of our voyage, many occurences 
seemed extraordinary to me, whose experience in naval 
affairs had becn wholly acquired while I crossed the straits 
that divide Fngland from France and Treland, from Holland 
and Flanders: but my own subsequent observations and 
the remarks of others have proved, that similar circumstances 
may be noticed by all those who, as the Psalmist says, “go 
“down to the sea in ships, and occupy their business in 
“great waters.” I shall, therefore, only state among the 
events of our passage to Madeira, that on the twenty 
third, a man fell from the fore top-mast, and was killed. 
On the next morning, a strange ship appeared, which one of 
the lieutenants examined and ascertained to be Danish. 
Early on the twenty-ninth, we saw the bold rocky mountains, 
the vallies and some whitish buildings in the Island of 
Porto Santo, and at six o’clock we anchored in the beautiful 
bay of Funchal, the principal town of Madeira, having 
sailed, since our departure from Portsmouth, according 
to daily computations, accurately registered by officers of 
the ship, one thousand five hundred and nineteen miles. 
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The Portuguese fort saluted us with a discharge of cannon, 
and a similar compliment was paid by the Menelaus, an 
English frigate lying here, of which the commander, Captain 


Parker, has since nobly fallen in the service of his country (°). 


While Sir Gore and Lady Ouseley, Mr. Morier, Mr. Gordon 
and I accepted the polite invitatien of Mr. Veitch, the consul 
general, and went on shore, where we became his guests, 
Minza Anv’t ILassaw for some private reasons, thought 


proper to continue on board the Lion. 


Madeira had long been the residence of many English 
families, and of individuals whose health required a warm 
and genial climate : the garrison also, of Funchal, was at 
this time, chicfly composed of British aroops. Respecting 
the number of Portuguese inhabitants, I heard various 
statements ; but this African island, (on which are five 
or six small towns or villages, besides the capital,) does 
not contain probably, more than one hundred thousand 
persons, of whom fourteen or fifteen thousand are said to 


reside in Funchal(*). We inspected the churches and 
وم موم جوم موم مهم‎ SS OVSESOOOSSOSOSOSSSSOSSOSEOOESOOEOESOSOD 


() Sir Peter Parker was ‘killed on the 31st of August, 1814, while storming the 
American camp,-at Bellair, near Baltimore. 


() According to lists, which may be supposed accurate, the population of Madeira 
comprehended 95,000 persons admitted to confession, and 9500-children under the 
age of five years, and therefore too young to confess: forming a total of one hundred 
and four thousand, five hundred inhabitants.—See Corry’s “Obersvations on the 
Windward Coast of Africa.” p. 30 : (Lond, 1807.) 
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several convents, besides a religious edifice, wherein the 
walls were lined with human skulls. One morning we 
rode upon mules and horses, about three miles towards 
the summit of the rock that forms this island, (evidently 
a voleanick production) to the villa of a gentleman named 
Gordon, and after breakfast proceeded to the Mountain 
church و‎ this when illuminated at night, forms a mag- 
nificent and extraordinary object viewed from ships at a 
little distance in the bay. We also visited Mr. Page’s country 
house, and examined some of the vineyards, for which the 
island is celebrated. Both going and returning we passed 
through groves of myrtle and orange trees, and among such 
a profusion of wild geranium and other fragrant plants, as 
highly contributed to the delight of this excursion. From 
the roof of a high building in the town, I sketched that insu- 
lated and fortified rock, called “ Loo,” or “ Ilheo,” which 
partly defends the bay. (See Plate I. view 1.) 


On the first of August we returned to the Lion and 
sailed. Early on the third we passed by Palma, one of 
the Canary islands; these, according to most general 
supposition, were what the ancients denominated 


Fortunate(’) ; although Heeren, a learned German, seems to 
POPS ج من مج موم موم‎ SSS DOOOO0 060000 F00F0FF000000O4CCCOO 


() The “Isles of the Blessed,” Nijoot rv Maxdpwv of the Greeks, Strab. (Geogr. 
lib.1.) Eustath. (Comment. in Dionys. Perieg. v. 545, &c.) and the “Insule Fortu- 
“nate” of the Latin writers. Pompon. Mel. (de situ orbis, cap, x1 :) Plin. (Nat. 
Hist, lib, 1۷, cap, 22 :) Solin, (Polyhist, cap. ult, &c.) 
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think that Madeira was one of the spots so entitled(*), while 
Salmasius, (Claude de Saumaise) affirms that even the 
Canaries do not correspond in situation to those seats of 
imaginary beatitude, which, he says, must have been more 
southerly(’). I shall not attempt to reconcile the diversity 
of opinions on_ this subject, but merely observe that the 
ancients probably knew the Canaries(*°), and that, whatever 
they may be, “the Fortunate Islands” under the name of 
Jezair al Khaledét('), {bearing the same signification,) 


مهم موم و موم موم مهم LOCOSSOR ESOC COS COCR OSE‏ موجه PPPOE‏ 


I quote Heeren on the authority of a friend; my own enjoyment of many 
literary treasures, besides that celebrated author's works, being precluded by a total 
ignorance of the German language. 


(@) “Hodiernas Canarias veterum Fortunatas esse non nemini hodie placet. Situs 


‘‘tamen repugnat, quippe prisew Fortunate longe magis meridiales.” (Salm. Plin. 
Exercit. in Solin. p. 916. Traj. ad Rhen. 1689.) 


(*) “Phe Canaries are supposed to have been known, however imperfectly, to the 
‘ancients ; but in the confusion of the subsequent ages, they were lost and forgotten 
«till about the year 1840, the Biscayners found Langerot, and invading it (for to find 
“a new country and invade it, has always been the same} brought away seventy cap- 
“‘tives and some commodities of the place.”—(Dr. Johnson's Introd. to the “World 
Displayed,” a collection of voyages in several volumes.) 


)( cattle ay Notwithstanding the assertion of Salmasius above quoted, 
a very ingenious antiquary seems inclined to believe, that some at least among the 
ancients, regarded our northern British islands (perhaps the Orcades) as those “Isles of 
the Blessed,” wherein reposed the shades of heroes, and other mighty dead. “Cette 
*derniere circonstance relative ۵ la mythologie des Grecs, nous montre que ces peu- 
“ples, ainsi que les Celtes, mettoient le s¢jour des morts dans le Nord ; car c’étoit la 
“‘position de la Bretagne par rapport ۵ eux. Cette isle étoit dans la mer Occidentale, 
“od Eustathe place aussi les isles des bien-heureux. Tzetzes les determine encore 
“mieux, en les plagant entre celle de Thulé et la Bretagne, &c.” See D’Hancarville’s 
«Recherches sur Vorigine et les progrés des arts de la Gréce 2” Tome 1. p. 289. (Lond, 
1785.) 
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still constitute a very important feature in geography, since, 
they serve as a point from which the Arabians and 
Persians, like Ptolemy and earlier Greek writers, most 
commonly begin their account of longitude, as. will appear 
from numerous quotations scattered through the pages of 
this work(’*). 


During forty three days we continued to experience the 
usual vicissitudes of mild and boisterous weather, gales and 
calns. We were propelled or retarded. by lofty and foaming 
waves, or floated with scarcely perceptible progress on the 
smooth surface of the Atlantick or of the Southern ocean. 
The air, however, was all this time, of a warm and pleasing 
temperature, the quicksilver in Fahrenheit’s thermometer 


not rising above the seventy ninth, nor sinking below the 


(*) Thus Nassirad'din Tasi, and Ulugh Beig, in their geographical tables, published 
by the learned Greaves, with a Latin translation, (See Hudson’s “ Minor Geogra- 
phers,” Vol. III.) Hamdallah Cazvini, Mohammed Isfahéni, and others, of whose 
mapuscript works, several fine copies are preserved in my collection. But Abu'l Feda 
commences his calculation of longitude from that which he considers as the most 
western promontory of the African continent, and ten degrees eastward of the Forta- 
nate islands. This system is likewise adopted by a Greek geographer (and physi- 
cian) of the fourteenth century. Thus he places MmiAy, (Balkh, 2) in longitude 
91—0, which those who reckon from the Fortunate islands describe as in 101—0. 
He places Lapapyavr, (Samarkand, 33s (سهرة‎ in 88—20, the others in 98—20, the dif- 
ference of ten degrees being observed. We find however a few inconsiderable devia- 
tions from this system. The longitudinal position which he assigns to Mragpa', 
( Basrah, sa) is 75-0, while Nassivad’din Tusi and the other geographers of his school, 
place it in longitude from the Fortenate islands, 84—0. The “Excerpta ex 62۰ M, 


Chrysococee Syntaxi Persarum,’ are given in the third volume of Hudson's 
“ Minor Geographers,” 
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seventy second degree. It afforded us some amusement 
to catch dolphins and sharks, and to observe the myriads 
of flying-fishes that endeavoured to avoid them. Until we 
approached the Brazilian coast, a boundless view of sea and. 
sky was only diversified by the appearance of two strange 
ships, one (for we examined both) an American, the other 
English ; but our society on board the Lion was occasion- 
ally enlivened by the presence of Major D’Arcy and Major 
Stone, who came from the Chichester to visit us. 


1 shall not here particularly notice the ridiculous cere- 
monies practised, according to long-established custom, at 
the time of our crossing the Equinoctial line, (on the 
twenty-cighth of August) when several sailors, disguised 
in a fantastical manner and representing the God of the 
sea, his quecn, tritons, sirens, and other attendants, exhi- 
hited, themselves as having just emerged from the water, 
to claim tribute from all who had never before arrived at 
the Equator. These buffooneries were principally managed 
by the chief musician of Captain Heathcote’s band; a 
facetious Irishman, who personated Neptune, and had 
adopted, for the classical drapery and attributes of that 


Divinity, a dragoon’s jacket, an old pistol, and a pair of spurs. 


On the eleventh of September we first descried the coast 
of South America. During the twelfth we were becalmed 
near Cape Frio. On the thirteenth we advanced, although 

0 
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slowly, towards the Bay of Rio de Janeiro, where, on the 
fourteenth (after a passage from Madeira of five thousand 
three hundred and sixty six miles) we anchored, having 
saluted the Honourable Admiral De Courcy, who was in 
an English ship (the Foudroyant) of eighty guns; a com 
pliment which he immediately returned, and the discharge 
of cannon, among the rocks and islands of this beautiful 
harbour, produced a reverberation of tremendous sounds, 
with very fine effect. Some of the neighbouring mountains 
almost conical in shape, and many wooded even to their 
summits, appeared as if risen abruptly from the sea. A 
short time before we anchored, I sketched the appearance 
of one most remarkable, said to exceed seven hundred 
feet in height, and called by our navigators the “Sugar 
Loaf.”—(See Plate I, view 2.) After we had passed it, and 
were stationary in the bay, I again delineated its form, 
(as in Plate I, view 3) from a window of the Lion- 


‘With some gentlemen from the ship I went ashore, for 
two or three hours, on the fifteenth, walked through the 
streets of Rio de Janeiro, and visited the house which, 
according to directions given by the Prince Regent (since 
King) of Portugal, several persons were busily engaged in 
preparing for the reception of Sir Gore Ouseley, who 
remained in the Lion until twelve o’clock on the sixtecnth, 
when he landed with his family, the members of our embassy, 
Mirza Abwl Hassan and his Persian attendants. Some of the 
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Prince’s carriages, (two-wheeled, and drawn by fine tall 
mules) had been previously sent to the landing place; and 
in those we were conveyed to the habitation provided 
for the Ambassador; a large and handsome house situate 
in the great square, or Campo de Lampedosa, and 
accurately represented by Major D’Arcy, in a drawing; 
from which the engraved view (see Plate II) has been copied. 


Here we found a numerous establishment of servants, 
a table profusely covered, an ample service of splendid 
and massive. plate, with an abundant stock of wie, most 
excellent in quality, the product of various regions. During 
ten days that we continued the Prince’s guests on shore, 
five or six saddle horses, and as many of the royal carriages 
were brought regularly at sun-rise to our gate, for the 
Ambassador and those of his party who might wish to 
enjoy the cool hours of morning, in excursions through 
the adjacent country, replete with natural objects of curiosity, 
and yielding innumierable prospects, equally magnificent, 


extraordinary, and beautiful. 


On the eighteenth we were introduced at court, by the 
British minister, Lord Strangford, to the Prince Regent and 
his son. The Persian dress of Mirza Abw’l Hassan, who 
on this occasion accompanied the Ambassador, had attracted 
the notice of several ladies, assembled in a room adjoining 
the presence-chamber ; and its door being sometimes nearly 
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half-open, I discovered among the young Princesses, (as 
the handsomest of this group were said to be) one whose 


countenance was peculiarly interesting and pleasing. 


Rio de Janeiro, or the city of Saint Sebastian, is large 
and populous; it contains many well-stored shops, particularly 
druggists, and some warehouses filled with English goods. 
On certain festivals, which seemed to follow in quick 
succession, hundreds of rockets were discharged, not 
only at night, but during the brightest glare of day, from 
yarious convents and churches. In two or three of these 
‘I was much gratified by some fine saered musick, the vocal 
parts being admirably performed. 


But like others of our English party who had never before 
visited a land contaminated by slavery, I was surprised on 
stepping ashore, and must add, shocked, at the appearance 
of many wretched Africans employed in drawing water 
near the landing place. Some were chained in pairs, 
by the wrists ; others, five or six together, by links attached 
to heavy iron collars. These, it was said, had endeavoured 
to escape from the lash of their owners, by seeking refuge 
in the woods and mountains. I remarked that from the 
iron collar which was fastened round the neck of one, 
proceeded a long handle, (of iron also) contrived by its 
projection, to embarrass the wearer, when forcing his way 
through forests or thickets. This handle also would afford 
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to any European who might unfortunately detect the poor 
fugitive, very easy means of securing, and even, (by imme- 
diate strangulation) of destroying him. All these were as 
nearly in a state of perfect nakedness, as decency would 
allow ; and many bore, on their backs and shoulders, the 
marks either of stripes recently inflicted, or of others by 
which their skins had long since been lacerated. 


To drag an immense cask of water from the public fountain 
to their master’s house, seemed a common employment of 
the slaves ; five or six pulling the vessel on a sledge, or low 
four-wheeled frame. During this exertion, they cheered 
each other by singing short sentences, either in the language 
of their own country, or in Portuguese. There was a pleas- 
ing kind of melody in this simple chant ; and a gentleman 
who had resided many years at Rio de Janciro, informed me 
that the usual burden of their Portuguese song, was little 
more than an address to the water-cask, “come load, 
“come soon home !’; but that if they belonged to a cruel 
master or mistress, their own language served as a vehicle 
for lamentation and condolence, and for imprecations an 


their oppressor. 


Passing once through the slave-market, I observed several 
Africans exposed for sale, whose squalid and sickly. aspect 
offered but few temptations to a purchaser. Among them 
were some boys (ten or perhaps twelve years old) so miser- 
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ably lean, that they might almost be denominated living 
skeletons. But I am inclined to believe that their excessive 
emaciation was rather the consequence of disease, than of 
immoderate punishment or the privation of food. 


And it must be acknowledged that of the slaves occasi- 
onally seen in the streets, many evinced by their looks that 
they were well fed and kindly treated, if any judgment may 
be formed from an appearance of health, activity, and even 
of content. On certain holidays they obtained permission 
to assemble in bands of fifteen, twenty or more, according to 
their native districts and dialects, the chiefs being sometimes 
gaudily decorated with beads and feathers, old buttons, 
bits of glass and similar marks of distinction. Among the 
members of each group there were generally two or three 
musicians, who performed their national airs on different 
instruments, some rude and simple, others of a strange and 
complicated form. Those tones, however, seemed to delight 
the slaves, who sung, and danced with an air of heartfelt 
gaiety, so strongly, so naturally expressed, that I could not 
for one moment suppose it to have been affected. (*). 


We may, therefore, reasonably suspect much exaggeration 


in the reports which accuse several Portuguese of extreme 


Mr. Browne, describing some dances practised by the Africans of Dar-Fur,‏ هم 
says, “ such is their fondness for this amusement, that the slaves dance in fetters to‏ 
the music ofa little drum.”—Travels, p. 292, (first edition, 1799).‏ * 
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cruelty towards their blacks. “Yet the most horrible of these 
anecdotes that I heard, do not exceed, indeed scarcely 
equal as charges of atrocity, what has been imputed to our 
own countrymen in the West Indian islands, and, I fear, 
too fully proved before the highest tribunal of England. 


It seems surprising that those Africans should indulge 
even a momentary cheerfulness, or at any time forget that 
they are slaves, when every white man whom they meet 
conceives himself privileged to remind them of their real con- 
dition, not unfrequently by ablow. Looking one day from a 
window of the Ambassador’s house, with a Portuguese gen- 
Ueman, I felt much indignation on seeing an European 
strike violently with his cane on the naked . back, a 
tall, robust and handsome slave walking accidentally near 
him. I observed to my companion that nothing had 
occurred to justify this outrage ; that the black had not 
offended. “No,” replied he coolly, “there was no actual pro- 
“vocation on his part ; but he is a slave, and it is necessary 
“that the Portuguese should maintain their authority over 
“the blacks, who are six times more numerous than their 


*¢ masters.” 


Yet it was not denied that the Africans displayed on 
many occasions very excellent qualities, and were partici- 
larly grateful for kindnesses, and susceptible of the strongest 
attachments. The gentleman above mentioned possessed a 
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female slave, the nature of whose daily employment separ- 
ated her, by the distance of at least five miles, from a young 
man, the object of her affections. But never did the hottest 
weather, the fatigue of a whole day’s laborious work, nor 
even sickness, hinder her from visiting him every night, 
although obliged to return, at an early hour of morning, 


to her task, running barefooted, as she had come. 


Of the genuine Brazilians, I saw but few ; they were 
of a yellowish colour, and differed considerably from the 
Africans in hair, face, and general appearance. An accom- 
plished English lady, Miss Snell, (sister in law of Sir James 
Gatnbier, our consul general), had sketched the portrait of 
a woman, whose husband was chief of the Botecudo tribe. 
This Brazilian Queen, as some styled her, had been brought 
to Rio de Janeiro by order of the Prince Regent, who 
humanely wished through conciliating treatment, to civilize 
that race of cannibals. The clothes provided for herself and 
her two children they constantly tore. But the savage 
mother was proudly ornamented with a necklace composed 
of human teeth ; her under lip was slit and much distended, 
while a piece of wood, purposely inserted through the open- 
ing, protruded it in a disgusting manner. Her ears also 
had, by some means, been so lengthened, that they nearly 
reached her shoulders. This hideous woman acknowledged 
that she had on various occasions, devoured the flesh of 


fourteen or fifteen prisoners, and all attempts that were made 
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to soften her ferocity proved vain. She, with her two children, 
died of the small-pox, some months befure our arrival at 
this city, where Miss Snell, obligingly permitted me to 
copy her sketch, taken from the life, and exactly imitated 
in Plate 1110۰ 


We were much annoyed during our residence here by 
mosquitoes. Almost every person whose bed was not 
furnished with a gauze net or curtain, suffered considerably 
at night, and generally arose in the morning with face, 
hands and arms swollen and spotted from their venemous 
stings. Another plague of this country is the Chigua or 
Jigger, as our English sailors call a little insect attaching itself 
to the feet of those who incautiously tread without shoes on 
the ground, or the bare floors of houses. Slaves, therefore, 
and people of the lowest classes are most frequently exposed 


to the attacks of these creatures, which burrow in the skin, 
DOSS SSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSOSSSSSSOSOSSOSSSOSSSOOHOOSD 


Mr. Southey, in his ‘‘ History of Brazil,” (Vol. I. p. 222) having described the‏ رم 
killing, and dissection ofa prisoffér, and the distribution of his limbs, thus proceeds,‏ 
Atall these operations the old women presided ; and they derived so much importance‏ ¢« 
“from these occasions, that their exultation over a prisoner was always fiend-like.‏ 
“They stood by the Boucen, and caught the fat as it fell, that nothing might be‏ 
"lost; licking their fingers during this accursed employment. Every part of the‏ 
body was devoured ; the arm and thigh bones were reserved to be made into flutes;‏ * 
the teeth strung in necklaces; the skull set up at the entrance of the town ; or, it‏ > 
“was sometimes used as a drinking cup, after the manner of our Scandinavian,‏ 
ancestors.—‘‘ They had learned to consider human flesh as the most exquisite of all‏ > 
“dainties. Delicious, however, as these repasts were deemed, they derived their‏ 
highest flavour from revenge.”‏ “ 


D 
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and cause an excessive itching, with tumours, violent pains, 
and in some cases, mortification. We heard, however, that 
several of the Portuguese nobility, when first they arrived 
from Lisbon, suffered equally from those tormentors ; and that 
above thirty chiguas had been found in the feet of one 


lady, a personage of very high rank, and all extracted on 
the same day. 


To dislodge the chiguas from those nests which they 
form in the flesh, various substances have been applied ; but 
the most usual and efficacious method is to employ a slave 
expert in the art of taking-them out entire, with a sharp 
needle; for to leave behind any part, either of the insect 
jfself, or of the bag which contains its young, might pro- 
dace very dangerous consequences. On this subject I 
shall refer my. reader to two travellers of the seventeenth 
century(*). 


مصصصض هه مضه ضصضصصص هه هض هه هه هه هه هه مضه هه هصه ه هه ه صم م م مر DOGS‏ 
Father Michael Angelo, a missionary, informs us (in Churchill's collection of‏ هم 

Travels, Vol. J. 0.017, edition of 1704.) that “the grbund being sandy, the natives and 
travellers are troubled with a kind of insects which some call Pharaohs lice, alledging 
«that was one of the ten plagues wherewith God formerly punished Egypt. They are 
‘Jess than lice and work themselves insensibly in between the flesh and the skin, and in 
“a days’ time grow as big as a kidney bean. Some experienced black undertakes the 
* cure, for were they left unregarded, they would corrupt all the footin a very short time.” 
The other writer, to whom a reference has been made above, is our worthy country- 

man Richard Ligon, immortalized by the Spectator, in a quotation which styles him, 
that honest traveller.” Having described the Chegoes as “no bigger than a mite 
«that breeds in cheese,”—he continues, “yet this very little enemy can and will do 
“ much mischief to mankind. This vermine will get thorough your stocken, and in 
“a pore of your skin, in some part of your feet, commonly under the nail of your 
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At Rio de Janeiro, we were invited by the Conde de 
Linhares to a sumptuous dinner ; the Pope’s Nuncio, (a 
venerable Italian Cardinal,) the English, Spanish, Swedish 
and American ministers, with several ladies of distinction, 
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“toes, and there make a habitation to lay his offspring, as big as a small tare or the 
“bag of a bee, which will cause you to go very lame,and put you to much smarting 
“pain, The Indian women (he speaks of the Americans) have the best skill to take 
“them out, which they do by putting in a small pointed pin or needle, at the hole 
‘<where he came in, and winding the point about the bag, loosen him from the flesh, 
"and so take him ont. He is of a blewish colour, and is seen through the skin ; but 
“the Negroes, whose skins are of that colour (or near it), are in ill case, for they 
“cannot find where they are ; by which means they are many of them very lame. 
“Some of thése Chegoes are poysonous, and after they are taken out, the orifice in 
‘« which they lay will fester and rankle fora fortnight after they are gone. T have had 
** ten,” adds he, “taken out of my feet ina morning, by the most unfortunate Farico, an 
«Indian woman,” See * A true and exact History of the Island of Barbadoes.” 
p 65. (folio, Lond. 1673), Although I here dismiss the subject of these insects, 
yet a name and an epithet occuring in the last quoted passage, seduce me into a 
further extract from the same book, now become rare, and at all times curious and 
entertaining. The reader will easily perceive that I allude to the unfortunate ۵ 
and to the story of her infamous lover, the “prudent and frugal” Mr. Thomas Inkle, 
so well related in the Spectator (No. 11), and founded on an anecdote recorded by 
“honest” Ligon, who mentions that several Englishmen having been chased by the 
American Indians into a woed near the sea coast, “some were taken and some 
killed” But “a young man amongst them stragling from the rest, was met by this 
“Indian maid, who, upon the first sight, fell in love with him, and hid him close 
«from her countrymen (the Indians) in a cave, and there fed him, till they could 
*«safely go down to the shoar, where the ship lay at anchor, expecting the return of 
“their friends, But at last seeing them upon the shoar, sent the leng boat for them, 
“took them aboard, and brought them away. But the youth when he came ashoar 
*in the Barbadoes, forgot the kindness of the poor maid, that had ventured her life 
** for his safety, and sold her for a slave, who was as free born as he; and so poor 
* Yarico for her love lost her liberty.”—(Hist. of Barbadoes, p. 55). _If this simple 
narrative required any amplification to render the memory of Mr. Thomas Inkle more 
execrable, that affecting circumstance with which the Spectator coucludes hig story 
would be sufficient. 
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appeared among the numerous guests. To various parts 
of this beautiful country we made frequent excursions, 
especially to the scat of Sir James Gambier, distant from 
the city about three miles, and most admirably situate, 
close to the sea, amidst groves of cocoa and nilango trees, 
which at night seemed all illuminated from the mul- 
tiplicity of fire-flies. With the hospitable proprietor of 
this villa, we dined two or three times: also with Lord 
Strangford, in the town, and with Colonel Cunninghame, 
at his country house. 


Having taken leave of the Prince Regent on the twenty 
fifth, we returned next day to the Lion. Our anchor was 
weighed-on the twenty-seventh, but a calm detained us in 
the bay of Rio de Janeiro until the twenty-eighth of Septem- 
ber, when we proceeded on our voyage, and soon lost sight 
of land. 


From this time few incidents occurred deserving particular 
notice, until the eighteenth of October, when we sailed 
among those extraordinary insulated rocks, called Tristan d’ 
Acunha, Inaccessible and Nightingale. Of the first, and 
largest, while heavy clouds allowed but momentary glimpses 
of its lofty summit, 1 madea sketch (see Plate VI. No. 1). as 
we passed between it and the rock, improperly denominated 
Inaccessible, since many English and American sailors had 
contrived to land upon it, a few years before, although not 
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without extreme difficulty and danger ; this we learned from 
one of the Lion’s crew, a man named Evans, who had 
resided nine months on the great island of Tristan d’ Acunha, 
employed in killing seals and filling casks with the oil 
which they yielded.—Of Inaccessible (seen in two directions) 
and of Nightingale Island, ideas may be formed from the 
views given in Plate VI. No. 2. and No. 3, 


On the twenty-second of October we were in the meridian 
of London. On the twenty-fourth in East-longitude 2. lat. 
41-7. the air cold, Fahrenheit’s thermometer standing 
at 52. There had been a calm during several days; the 
sea was perfectly smooth, and some whales exhibited 
their unwieldly forms near the ship. Captain Heathcote 
availed himself of this mild weather, to exercise his men at 
the great guns; and it was regarded by many officers, as a 
very uncommon circumstance, that, in such a latitude where 
the South-west wind gencrally blows with much violence, the 
lower ports of a two-decked vessel could have been safely 
opened. We passed the meridian of the Cape of Good 
Hope at midnight on the twenty-cighth, and next day, 
being in long. 19-40. and lat. 40-41. considered ourselves 
as having emerged from the Southern and entered the 


Indian ocean. 


To this vast expanse European geographers have pre- 
scribed imaginary bounds which may be known from their 
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printed works, already in publick circulation. But we 
find lurking among the obscure pages of oriental 
manuscripts, some particulars respecting this great sea, 
the numerous islands with which it is studded, and 
that noble region of the Asiatiek continent, whence ° 
it derives its name. Of those particulars, and others 
not uninteresting, however seemingly improbable, or even 
marvellous, I must defer any further notice, until a 


future occasion. 


Meanwhile, this Indian ocean (Bahr al Hind) is described 
as “the most considerable of seas”(*), in two Arabick trea- 
tises, which, from their different titles, might be respectively 
ascribed to Epn Arnie at Jezert, and to Een باه‎ ۰ 
One also, though a perfect volume, as originally transcribed, 
wants much that the other contains; yet; notwithstanding 
this deficiency, and a few immaterial variations of text, 
some circumstances, which I have explained in the preface, 
induce me to consider both these valuable manuscripts 
as the cosmographical work of Epn AL Varpr alone. 
He informs us, that this ocean, styled as well “ the sea 
“of Sin, or China, as of Hind, or India, also the sea 
‘of Sind and of Yemen, (or Arabia the happy), begins at 
“the Gulf of Culzum, (the Red sea), and extends ما‎ 


DIG OD‏ ج همم موم موم وم موم موم مممممممممو وم مممممممممممین 
CD‏ جر الیند هو pack‏ البعار 


~ 
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“Vakodk ; (Japan, the Sunda(’”), or the Maldive islands) 
“a space of four thousand five hundred leagues, or 
رگ موس‎ ;—and in other passages we read that, 
‘‘ from its commencement at the main ocean eastward, to 
“ Bab al Mandeb on the west, it is equal in length to four 
“thousand farsangs,(°)” and that “in this sea is such a 
“ multiplicity of islands, that, by some reports, their num- 
“* ber has been estimated even at twenty thousand”(®). 


مه و جوم موم وم ممم موم موم DOSES ODEOSO OOOO‏ مممممممممووم 


(7) M. Langlés, in a note subjoined to his excellent translation of an Arabian 
tale, (See ‘‘ Les Voyages de Sindbad le Marin,” p.147, Paris, 1814). gives us reason 
to hope for some satisfactory remarks on the situation of Vakvak, hitherto uncertain. 


18 ۰ ۰ ۰ 
)"( بعر السین هو jst‏ ااصین و الهند والسند و اليمن و من مبدا تعرالقلزم الي 
lel‏ اربعه ee it!‏ و خمسمایة ee‏ 

On the first eccurrence of a word, which must appéar often in the following pages, 
it is necessary to remark that the Persian Parasang,(now generally called farsang, - 

4 23 OF corruptly farsakh ce in the Arabick manner) may, with a degree“of 
accuracy sufficient for general computation, be supposed to exceed three English 
miles and a half, but not quite to equal three miles and three quarters. In the pre- 
face 1 have offered more particular observations on this measure, which seems to 
haye been in ancient times, as it is at present variously defined, 


۰ ۱ ۳۷ 19 
طویله مس مبتداه هی المعیط في. الشرق الي باب المندب في الفرب‎ )( 
a اربعه لاف‎ 
The narrow entrance into the Red sea derived its Arabick name, Bab al Mandeb, or 
“Gate of Lamentation,” from the frequent shipwrecks happening there, and the con- 


sequent destruction of mariners. It has been supposed by some, the Mandaeth, 
ررقم‎ noticed in Ptolemy's Geography, (Lib. IV. c. 7). 


(*) و في هذه البعر چزایر کنيرة قیل انبا تزبد علي عشریس الف جزبة 
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From a quotation immediately preceding these lines, our 
author appears indebted to an ancient writer called Fen ar 
Faxien(*') for his statement of the islands ; which will not 
be deemed very extravagant, if, as modern enumerations 


represent, the Maldives alone form a cluster of eleven 
thousand({”*). 


Concerning its extent, this measurement of the Indian 
ocean sufficiently agrees with that given by Eprisi, whom 
some have entitled “The Nubian Geographer’(*), and 


POS 0606 FFF SF SSSSSSSSSSESESSSOE SEDO OSPOOOOPSDOD OD ODO Sy 


@) آپن الففیه‎ [find that an extraordinary description of Rome, composed in the 
thirteenth century, by Zakaria Cazvini, “was wholly derived,” as he acknowledges, 
“from the book of Muhammed ben Ahmed Hamadani, generally surnamed Ebn al 
“ Fakich.” 


و این همه منقولست از کناب *عمد ap‏ احمد همداني که مشهور است pl‏ الفقیه 
(Pers. MS. Seir al beléd.—Climate VI.)‏ 


(*) Seea note added to D’Anvyille’s “Ancient Geography”—in the English transla- 
tion. (Lond. 1791, p. 552). 


(*) See the Introduction, (p. 3 & 4), of his Arabick work, the Nozhat al Mushtak 
Glad! a>} written in the twelfth century, and printed at Rome, 1592, (4to), 
It is sometimes styled Kitab Rajar, yey کناب‎ or the “Book of Roger,” having 
been composed by order of Roger, king of Sicily, as we learn from Pococke, (Specim. 
Hist, Arab. p. 373) who considers the volume printed at Rome but an Epitome of Edrisi's 
great geographical treatise. And D’Herbelot, (Bibl. Orient. in Edrissi) tells us that the 
Latin translation, published at Paris (1619) is nothing more than an abridgment of 
the Arabick text, as itissued from the Roman press. This Latin version was the joint 
work of two Maronites, Gabriel Sionita and Joannes Hesronita; undertaken by 
desire of the illustrious De Thou, or Thuanus. In 1632 it was translated into Italian 
by P. Dominico Maeri, as Ienisch informs us, (De fatis Ling. Orient. p. xcix) I 
have ag yet neither seen the Italian nor the Latin version. 
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with a description, borrowed perhaps from him or from 
Esy at Varont, and found in an Arabian tale, of which the 
original text has been lately printed, and may, without hesita- 
tion, be cited among more grave and classical authorities ; for 
StnpBap has obtained celebrity throughout every quarter 
of the globe, and now delights, under various forms, probably 


a greater number of Europeans even than of Asiaticks(**), 


The Indian ocean, however, is circumscribed within much 
narrower limits according to one of those different Persian 
works, (for I have seen three or four) bearing the specious 
title of Ajaieb al Belddén, or “Wonders of Regions”(*), 


مم موم مممممه هم موممممو موم مم مر مممممممممممم جوم مممو مج جع 


allude to the “Story of Sindbad the Sailor,” already quoted, page 23,‏ 1 رو 
Kisseh al Sindbad al Bahri) published in Arabick and French,‏ قصه السندیاد (as el‏ 
w ith many useful notes, by M. Langles, (sce p. 9, both of the original and the translation.)‏ 
wi!)‏ لیله و This surprising nayrative forms part ofthe “Thousand and one nights,” (as‏ 
a work, so well known among us by its English title, “The Arabian Nights Entertain-‏ 
and familiar to innumerable readers, through the medium of French,‏ ” 
Italian and German versions, 1 may also add Greek, for at Venice, in 1783, was‏ 
printed APABIKON MYOOAOTIKON, comprising those celebrated tales, traustated‏ 
from the Arabick into French—then from French into Italian, and from the Italian‏ 
Mv3odoyuxdy‏ رامع into Greek, as we learn from the advertisement—“I5od cal rd‏ 


>> ments, 


Siadexroy‏ وه Kates nuerépay‏ رگ perayhorreopévoy rédos‏ ررکم rév‏ ونم 
جع ‘ard 4 raurns‏ ودره سوم بجع ’ag! ov ’eperayAurrigdn, amd pey ris Apapixis‏ 
ry Trade, &e,‏ 

has proved fallacious at least in one instance ;‏ مایب البلدان This title‏ رت 
—a handsome manuscript, containing most insipid legends of two or three hundred‏ 
obscure Mohammedan saints, and of their miracies. But another Persian work in my‏ 
own collection, entitled also “ Ajaieb al Beldén,” a large and fairly written yolume,‏ 
consists of interesting biographical anecdotes, illustrating modera history, bot Indian‏ 
and Persian.‏ 

E 
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The author informs us that this sea “extends from China 
“to the land of Habsheh, or Abyssinia being in length 
two thousand six hundred and -sixty-six farsangs, and 
“in breadth nine hundred, of which three hundred 
“and thirty farsangs are northward of the Equinoctial line, 
“and the remainder southward.” ‘It is related,” adds he, 
> that this ocean contains twenty thousand islands(**). Such 
is his. general calculation of cxtent, comprehending the 
various gulfs. But that part more peculiarly denominated 
the “Sea of Hind,” he reduces to the moderate space of 
five hundred and seventy-three farsangs in length from 
East to West, and of three hundred and fifty in breadth 
from South to North. And besides Seréndib, (or Ceylon) 
there are, as he relates, many islands in this sea, inhabited 
and uninhabited ; some of which yield “miiies of precious 


“stones, gold and silver”(””). 


(4 





SOSH OO‏ مممم ممممممممممممممومممممممممم 


sas ۱ ۳‏ 
et )1(‏ الهندس‌طول آن از زمین چین تا حبشه دوهزار و ششصد وشصت و شش 
فرسر است و عرفش po ded‏ و ازین. جمله سیصد وسي فرسز شمالي است از 
خط استوا و باقي در جذوب خط استوا استسو چنین کوبند که دراپن دربا بیست 
هر جرب (Pers. MS. Ajaied al Belin.)‏ 


8) معدن جوهر و نقره و زر‎ Our author notwithstanding the title of his work, 
has not restricted himself to wonderful subjects, nor merely to Asia. He describes 
many places -both of Africa and of Europe and does not omit the great island 


Britannia, (بره طا نیه)‎ although his notice of it is very brief. 
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The last oriental writer whom I shall here quote respecting 
the Indian ocean, is Hampatiau Cazvint, distinguished 
in the fourteenth century for his excellence as a geographer, 
an historian, and a naturalist. From him we learn that the 
general body of water which encompasses this earth, and 
“which was denominated by Arabs, Bahr Meheit (the sea 
‘that surrounds or embraces); by Persians, Deryai-Buzurg, 
‘(or the Great Sea); and by Iundén (or Grecks), Okianus 
“or the ocean ;” is divided into seven Khaléj, each being in 
‘itself a considerable sea(**)’; and beginning eastward, he 
notices that, as the first and greatest, which derives its name 
from Chin and Machin, or China(’). He then proceeds to 
the second Khalfj ; “styled,” says he, «the Indian, and also 
“the Green sea, and containing; as it is computed, about two 
>» thousand three hundred islands, in which are many won- 
“derful things.. And to this Khalij belong three gulfs or 
** bays, cach a sea of ample dimensions. One is called after 


“ Oman, (or Umman), Fars, and Basrah(*) ; another, the sea of 








PCOoe 


)*( قوم عرب انر بیر معیط و 8 mat‏ درياي Sp‏ و اهل بونان اعر وتیانوس 
خوانده‌اند و از آن هفت aes‏ هرک بعري عظیم eas:‏ 


(Pers. MS. Nozhat al 600. Geographical Part. Sect. ۲۰( 


she (*)‏ چین و ماچین 


(*) The Persian gulf, 
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> Culzum(*), and the third is the sea of Hamyar(*). In each 
* are numerous islands, some of which shall be hereafter des- 
“cribed. And from the main ocean until it reaches the gulfs, 
“this seais reported to be in breadth five hundred farsangs(*).* 


Through the great Indian ocean we continued our course, 
but the month of October terminated so very boisterously, 








PCOPSCCOEOCOOOOOE 


represents the name.‏ «قلزم The Red Sea, or Arabian Gulf. Colzum, or Kulzum‏ رن 
of Clysma, (the ancient KAvopa, situate at the northern extremity of this bay, in long:‏ 
lat. 28-50, according to Ptolemy). But the Sea of Culzum, says HAMDALLAL‏ .63-20 
Cazvint, is likewise called Bahr ahmer or the Red Sea. The Arabick adjective here‏ 
must not be confounded with the proper name Hameir or‏ (احمر) ( used, ahmer,‏ 
Hamyar, (4) bestowed by our Persian geographer on the gulf, below mentioned.‏ 


(*) Auother passage extracted from HaMDALLAH’s work, sufficiently proves this 
to be the Buarbarick gulf or sea of the Greek and Roman geographers. ۶۵ 
*« Bahr-i-Hamyar,” says he, “is a Bay of the Indian ocean, and denominated by 
“ somethe Bahr Barbari, or Barbarick sea. Eastward of it is the Indian Ocean and 
«« westward lies the region of Hamyar. Towards the North is the country of Barbar, 


“( بربر‎ ) and southward are the Jebal-i-Kamr ( قمر‎ dhe) or Mountains of the Moon. 
« This sea is smaller than the other two gulfs, Its length, which.extends in a northera 
« direction, being reckoned 160 farsangs, and its breadth from East to West 33 farsangs, 
«and it contains many islands.” The “Mountains of the Moon,” are noticed by Ptolemy, 
(Lib. IV. c.9), and appear under the same denomination in various accounts and maps 
of modern travellers and geographers. I shall not here digress into any inquiry respect- 
ing the > Barbarick gulf,” but reserve for discussion in the appendix some per- 
plexities which embarrass HAMDALLAH’s Persian text, as above translated, affer a 
collation of four manuscripts. 


CO)‏ خلم دوم بعرهند و انزا بعر gab path‏ کویند و در انجا قرب دو Ne‏ 9 سیصد 
جزیره مسطورست و در آن جایب بسیاروان بعررا سه hd‏ است که هر یک 
درباي بزركيست‌يكي‌را درباي whe‏ وفارس و بصره نیزخوانند Lye‏ بعر قلزم خوانند 
سوم اعر حمیر کوبند و در هیک جزایر بسیارشت وبعصي را مقعاقب ol,‏ خواهیم 
کرد و غرض oil‏ بعرتا «بعره‌عیط و بلجات رسیدن پانصد فرسنک کفته اند Nox.Col.‏ 
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that I almost expected to see realized some of those 
terrifying scenes, which the descriptions given in various 
accounts of voyages, had often presented to my imagina- 
tion. Although the wind abated after a few hours, the 
weather was unpleasantly rough for seven days ; but neither 
did our ship, nor the Chichester suffer any material injury. 
The most distressing incident that occurred during this 
tempestuous week, was the loss of a sailor, who fell over- 
board, and whose voice, a quartermaster standing on the 
deck, heard for a moment, imploring assistance ; but all that 
could be afforded, without endangering the whole vessel, 
proved ineffectual. The night was extremely dark, the 
waves, according to a common mode of expression, running 
‘“‘mountains high,” and the Lion rushing through them at the 
rate of eleven miles an hour. Yet it is possible that the 
wretched man, may (ere he sunk forever) have caught some 
glimpses of the light in our cabin windows. 


After four or five days of weather perfectly calm, during 
which several sharks were dragged on board and killed, we 
began to feel the trade-winds on the twenty-first of November, 
and next morning crossed the Tropick of Capricorn in East 
longitude 78-40. From the first of December we made but 
little progress until the twelfth, when a moderate breeze 
inspired us with the hopes of reaching Ceylon before the 
total consumption of our live stock ; for while we were 
becalmed almost under the Equinoctial line, (Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer being generally up to 83, and sometimes 84), 
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the sheep, turkics, ducks and chickens, that had been pro- 
vided, in considerable numbers, at Rio de Janeiro, perished 
through some extraordinary disease. On the sixteenth, soon 
after day-brcak, we were gratified in discerning the moun- 
tains of Ceylon, distant about forty miles ; “ Adam’s Peak” 
being pre-eminent among them. Yet we advanced but slowly 
-towards that island on the seventcenth, so scanty was the wind. 
Some natives, however, came off in their canoes on the 
eighteenth, and brought us most acceptable cargoes of fish 
recently taken, cocoa-nuts, and pine-apples. A lieutenant 
also, who had been sent ashore, in one of the Lion’s boats, 
returned at night with a further supply of fresh provisions ; 
calves, chickens and eggs, besides fruit of different kinds. 


At length, on the nineteenth, about one o’clock, we cast 
anchor, within half a league of Point de Galle, where the 
Russel, a ship of seventy-four guns, had just arrived from the 
Isle of Bourbon. Soon after, having landed with two officers 
of the Lion, and visited the town and fort, I dined at the 
house of Mr. Gibson, the naval agent. To him, likewisc, 
others of our party, who went on shore the two following days,. 
(while the Lion continued at anchor), were equally indebted 
for much polite attention and hospitality. On the twenty 
first, he obligingly accompanied Captain Heathcote and 
me, on an excursion (performed in small two-wheeled 
carriages, called Bandies) through delightful groves, to his 
Bungalo, or country-house, occupying an admirable situation, 
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amidst cinnamon trees, cocoas, arekas, and an infinite 
variety of shrubs and flowers, most beautiful and fra grant. 
The cinnamon tree appeared to me in some respects 
like laurel. Here I first saw the Lotos, that celebrated 
aquatick plant, of which the ancient Egyptians, like the 
Indians, made use as a mystick symbol among their religious 
and allegorica: devices(*). During a ramble of two or 
three hours on foot, we met some Ceylonese, or Singhalese 
priests, distinguished by their yellow garments. Through the 
kindness of Mr. Granville, an English gentleman, one 
of Mr. Gibson’s guests, I this day obtained a very 
fine specimen of the tortoise-shell found here, and 
among the neighbouring islands, as in former ages(*) ; 
POSSESSES SED OSS OO SS ه و همم م مه ممممممم موم موم ممممممممو‎ 


() A species of the water-lily or Nymphaea. Herodotus describes the lily called 
Lotos by the Egyptians, as growing abundantly in Water.—pierat ev ra هام اج(‎ 
TOANL, Ta من موش‎ Nuréy. (Lib. H.c.92). That which I saw was the Nelumbo 
of Linneus, probably ; for on Botanical subjects I must always speak with diffidence. 
Sir William Jones has noticed, “the veneration paid to the Nymphea or Lotos, which 
“was anciently revered in Egypt, asit is at presentin Hindustén, Tibet, and Nepal.” 
See his “Essay on the Gods of Greece, Italy and India.” (Asiat. Researches, Vol.1. 
p. 243, oct. edit.) This, says Mr. Maurice, “is the majestic Lotos, in whose con- 
“‘secrated bosom Brahma was born, and Osiris delights to float.” (Indian Antiquities, 
Vol. III. p. 232). On the mythological history of this celebrated plant much has 
been written, Yet I shall have occasion to add a few remarks in one of the sub- 
sequent chapters. 


(®) Strabo mentions particularly the ivory and tortoise-shell, which, with other articles 
of traffick, were exported from Ceylon to the Indian markets,—52 iis cal eXépavra 
xopilerSac wordy ‘es re rev lSiby epxdpea Kad xeA\Grta &e.*-Geograph. lib I]. We find 
also yeAdvaz, or tortoise-shell, enumerated among the products of this island in the 
“Periplus of the Erythrean sea,” generally ascribed to Arrian.—See the second 
volume of Dr. Vincent's Works, (Sequel to the Periplus, &c. p, 528), and the Greek 
text which he published separately, p. 114, 
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also twenty-one pieces of the wood produced in Ceylon(*). 
This collection comprehends some of the Bogaha tree, 
venerated by the natives as sacred(*). Fahrenheit’s 


FFF SOSOSSSOCOSOSSESSSSOESSOUSSHOSSOSODOOOOO OSE‏ ممممممموم 


(*) All these pieces were numbered and marked with the original names, but these 
en two, are no longer legible ; of the others I shall here suhjoin the names : 1. Jule.— 
2, Bogaha.—8. Ahattoo—4. Kabbella—5. Goda para. —6. Nadoon.—7. Horu.—8- 
Keereepadedu.-—9. Haalamba.—10. Naawadda.—i1. Waljamboo.—\2. Parer,—13. 
Mooroota,—14. Mandorer.—15. Wannieddaler.—16. Dodangkaha.—17, Cone Lieya. 
—18. Kokatie.—19. Dawatta. One piece of which 1 cannot ascertain the name, is 
singularly beautiful: the wood (very hard and heavy) consisting of a brownish ground 
with black stripes, and some small bright yellow spots and veins, The piece is of an 
oblong square form, and those parts which, when viewed longitudinally, constitute 
the black stripes. appear at each end of the piece, as small round spots. A coloured 
representation given in the miscellaneous plate, will serve, perhaps, better than any 
verbal description, to convey an idea of this uncommon wood. It is probably, the 
Calaminder, which in Mr. Cordiner’s “History of Ceylon,” (Vol. 1. p.381) we find noticed 
as ‘most valuable and beautiful, extremely hard, of a dark chocolate colour, clouded 
“like marble, streaked with veins of black and pale yellow.” 


“T shall mention,” says Knox, “ but one tree more, as famous and highly set‏ رم 
“by as any of the rest, if not more, though it bears no fruit, the benefit consisting‏ 
chiefly in the holiness of it. This tree they call Bogauhah ; we, the God-Tree.‏ « 
“It is very great and spreading : the leaves always shake like an asp. They have a‏ 
“very great veneration for these trees, worshipping them upon a tradition, that‏ 
“Bu-idou, a great God among them, when he was upon the earth, did use to sit‏ 
under this kind of trees. There are many of these trees which they plantall the‏ “ 
*Jand over, and have more care of than of any other. They pave round about them‏ 
“like a key, sweep often under them to keep them clean; they light lamps and sct‏ 
“up their images under them: and a stone table is placed under some of them to lay‏ 
“their sacrifices on; they set them every where in towns and highways, where any‏ 
«convenient places are; they serve also for shade to travellers; they will also set‏ 
them in memorial of persons deceased, to wit, there where their bodies were burnt.”‏ > 
—‘It is religion also, to sweep under the Bogauhah or God-Tree, and keep it clean.”‏ 
(See Knox’s “ Historical Relation of theIsland of Ceylon.”—Part I. c.4.—Part IH.‏ 
c.5.) On the religious, or, at least, superstitious respect, with which trees have been‏ 
regarded in various countries, this work will afford me another opportunity of mak-‏ 
ing some observations, —‏ 
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thermometer did not rise this day at Point de Galle above 


77, and the air was extremely pleasant. 


In the evening Captain Heathcote and I rejoined our 
friends on board the Lion. A despatch, for which alone, 
the Ambassador had delayed his voyage during several 
hours, having arrived from Columbo, the seat of government, 


we immediately weighed anchor and sailed. 


But T must recall the attention of my reader to that 
“utmost Indian isle, Taprobané,” as Ceylon is described by 
Milton(*). The name Taprobané, which our immortal poet 
bestows on it, appears to have been derived by the Greeks 
from an original denomination, (probably a compound) in the 
ancient language of India(**).” This also furnished Lanka or 


POSS LO SOS SHPO SOS OSS SOE SOGO SE SOOO OSOOSOOSOSOSEESSCOOD 
(*) Parad. Reg. (Book IV. line 76.) 


() Respecting the signification of this name, (Taprobane) two etymological con- 
jectures have been offered, but I cannot ascertain that either has yet received the 
sanction of manuscripts. From a note in the English translation of Acu’L Fazu’s 
> Ayin Akbery,” (Calcutta edition, Vol. HI, p. 36) we Jearn that “ there are many rea- 
“sons for concluding Lanka to have been part of the Taprobane of the ancients ; and 
“that Taprobane, or more properly Tapobon, which in Sanskrit significs, the. > wilder- 
“ ness of prayer,” was a very large island, including the whole or the greater part of 
‘the Maldivcy islands, which have since been destroyed by iaundations.”—The 
> Asiatick Researches” contain a memoir. (Vol. V. p. 39, Oct. Ed.) written by Mr. 
Dunean, who mentions that fark in Ceylon, called the “Tank of RAVAN or RABAN,” 
“(the 0 and v being profounced indifferently in various parts of India,) from whom this 
“* Tapuorisland, may prebably have received its ancient appellation of Taprobane, i. e. 
“the isle of RABAN ;”—a giant of Ceylon, whose wars with RAMA are celebrated in the 
Sauscrit poem, entitled Ramayana. 


F 
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Langa Iam, Salabham, Salabha-dip, Salika, Seren-dip or 
Selendiba,and others enumerated by a late ingenious writer(”). 
But Singala-dwtpa or Dweepa, (signifying the island of 
Singala), is the true Sanskrit name, according to a learned 
orientalist, particularly conversant ‘with the most abstruse 
dialects, and the early literature of Hindustan(*). 


The name however, as generally expressed in Arabick and 
Persian manuscripts, Serdndtb, Serdndiv, or Serendib, has 
probably been long familiar among Asiaticks, since we find 
it noticed by Ammianus Marcellinus, who composed his 
Latin history, a few years after ambassadors had been 
sent from various nations of India with presents to the 
Roman emperor, in the fourth century of our era(**). 
We learn from Tasri, or Tanari, a writer of the ninth 
ج موم جوم وم موم مهم موم و موم مممممو مهم مممممممممممممنممممممود‎ 

() See Dr. Vincent’s “ Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients,” Vol. II. p. 493. 
(Peripl. of the Eryth. Sea,) and the * highly curious Treatise on Ceylon,” to which he 


refers, p. 494, published in the “ Asiatick Researches,” (Vol. VIL.) by Moor. See 
also, the “ Hindu Pantheon,” another of Major Moor’s works. 


Mr. Hamilton, as quoted by Dr. Vincent, Peripl. Vol. 11. p. 496.‏ چم 





+ jnde nationibus Indicis certatim cum donis optimates mittentibus ante 
“tempus abusque Divis et Serendivis.’ —(Amm. Mare. Lib. xxii.) In the edition 
of this historian’s work, printed at Paris by Robert Stephens, (8vo. 1544, p. 246), and 
in Lindenbrog’s edition, (Hamb. 1609, 4to. p. 227), we read “‘abusque Indis et Ser- 
indis.” Butas Valesius, in the notes subjoined to his edition, (Paris 1636, 4to. p. 214). 
assures us, this reading was first introduced by Gelenius, (a man of letters, who died 
at Basil in 1554), while those manuscripts preserved in the Royal and Florentine 
libraries, exhibit the words as above-written Divis et Serendivis ; “Sic primus com 
“rexit Gelenius——Ego vero codicis Regii et Flor. scripturam segui malui que sic 
>» habet Divis et Serindivis,” &c. 
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century, and by a competent judge entitled, > the Livy 
“of the Arabians(*),” that > Serdndib is an Indian mountain, 
“than which the whole world does not contain one of greater 
“heighth’(*). I doubt whether we possess any Arabick or 
Persian works that make earlier mention of this name. 


The passage above quoted alludes to a tradition respect- 
ing the fall of Adam from -Paradise, and his descent upon 
the summit of Mount Serandib, which has by several writers 
been indicated as the place of his sepulture. We read in 
the Berhan Kattea, a manuscript dictionary of the Persian 


SOOO SS OSS0FO0O00O0000F0OOSOOOOOOOOO‏ موم ممممممممممممم 


(*) “The great Tapani, who is the Livy of the Arabians, the very parent of their 
“history; and as far as 1 could find by enquiry, given over for lost in Arabick.” See 
> Ockley’s Hist. of the Saracens” (Vol. IL. Intr. p. xxxiii.) Notwithstanding such discour- 
agement, ] am induced, by reasons assigned in the account of Eastern manuscripts (at 
the beginning of this work) to hope that TaBRrt’s Arabick text may yet be recovered. In 
the following pages I shall often have occasion to quote his Tarikh or chronicle, 
according to the Persian translation, made within a few years after he died; and so 
iniproved by valuable additions, that D’ Herbeldt thoughtit > beaucoup plus curieuse 
«que le texte Arabique,” (Bibl. Orient. in Thabari). Yet a perfect copy of the 
Arabick text seems to me most highly desirable, after a collation of some fragments 
among my own manuscripts, and of others that I have examined in a publick library, 
with the Persian translation. As it will be necessary to mention this historian more 
particularly in the account of my visit to his birth-place, (Amol or Amul, an ancient 
city not far from the Caspian sea), 1 shall here only observe that he derived the sur. 
name of TABRI (طبري)‎ from his native province Tabristan, سنان)‎ wb) and not from 
the city of Tabriz, تبرب بر)‎ ( as one ingenious writer, through some inadvertency, 
appears to imagine. TABRI was born in the year of our era 838, and lived until 922. 


(H)‏ ادم علیه السالمبهندوستان انتاد و کودیست که انجا کود سندیب خوانند 


و چنین aus‏ که le dag‏ اندر نیست کوهي از ان بلندتر pol‏ پسر ان of‏ بر 
زمین امد See the M.S, Tarikh Tabri, ‘Sect. VHI. according to‘my oldest copy).‏ 
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language, that > Serandib (or Serandéil) is the name of a 
“celebrated mountain, whereon the venerable Adam, (to 
“whom be the blessing of God !) descended from Paradise 
“and resided. And the impression of his footstep still exists 
“there. Some affirm that Serandib isa considerable city on 
> the sea shore, and that the mountain derives its name from 
“the city. It is likewise reported that here is interred. 
«the father of mankind”(®). Adam’s grave we must suppose 
of considerable extent, since the impression left by his 
foot, on the rock of Serandib, was almost equal in length 
to seventy Persian gaz(*’), for so Hamparian Cazvini 
relates in the course of a passage, from which it will here 
suffice to extract the beginning. ‘“Serandib,” says this 
geographer, “ one of the most celebrated mountains, is 
“situate in Sakeldn, an Island of the Indian ocean. 
“And according to the work styled Ajaieb al Makh- 
“ lukdt, (or ‘* Wonders of the Creation”), Adam, on 
“whom be the peace of God! descended here. In the 
“language of India it is called Daher, and exceeds all 


“ the mountains of that region in loftiness, so. that it may be 


> 





oy‏ امد ومفام کرد و نفش قدم او در انا هست و بعضي کوبند نام شهریست بر 


آب yo‏ و آن aS‏ مسوب بان شبرست و کویند قبر ابو البشر در انهاست 


(®) The gaz (3) is equivalent to forty inches of our English measure, 
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*‘discerncd from the sea at a distance of several days’ 
“voyage’(”). He procecds to inform us that it abounds 
with serpents and scorpions; and adds, in a subsequent 
page, that among the principal islands of the Indian ocean, 
واگ‎ is most celebrated; extending eighty farsangs 
موز‎ length and breadth ; and (in) this island is the mountain 
“called Serandib, where, it is said, our great ancestor Adam 
“‘(on whom be the blessing of God!) descended from 
“Paradise. And although Adam (peace be to him !) crossed 
“through the sea on foot; ships now sail over the place 
“of his passage, during the space of two or three days’ 
““voyage. And in that mountain, and its vicinity, are 
> found precious stones of various colours, diamonds, crys- 


“ 





aoe‏ مج جمممموه 


7 ۲ از مره ۲ ۳ ۰ 

(*) کوه سراندیب از مشاهیر جبال است و در جزیره سقلان #عر هند واتعست 
و در عجایب المغلوقات امده که آنجا مهبط ادم عم pill‏ شده YP‏ هند دهر خوانند 
و از همه نجبال آن حدود بلندترست و بچند روزه راه در ار توان دید 
MS. Nozhat al Colib, (Chapt. of Mountains). The Farhang Jehangiri quotes a‏ 


passage from AsEp1, wherein this poet styles the mountain Ruhu, and compares it in 
loftiness to the moon and celestial spheres— 


بکوه رهو برکرفتند راه 
چه كوبي بلنذیش بر چرم وماه 


(See the 7۸۵: in voce, ( (>) But the. name of this mountain was Rahin, accord- 
ing to EpRIs#. 


و اسم هذا اچیل جبل الرهون 
(NuB: Geogr: clim. 1. sect. 8.) And the tve Mohammedan travellers of the ninth‏ 
senturycallitRchoun as Renaudot writes thename “Anc: Relat: des Indes, 3:۰‏ 
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“tals, and the Sunbadej(*) ; aloes wood, and other fragrant 
“or aromatick substances. Theré also are the deer that 
“produce musk, and many civet-cats. And near the 
‘island, pearls are obtained by means of divers” (*’). 


دمص صه صصه هه هه صصص هه هه هص POSSESS OOOH SS SOSSS OOOO‏ 


From the Persian Dictionaries, Jehangiri and Berhan Kettea, aud from other‏ رم 
Sunbadeh, or as the Arabians write it Sunbadef‏ (سنیاده) manuscripts we learn that‏ 
isa certain stone, with which knives, swords and similar things are sharp-‏ (سنبادج) 
ened. That it is also used in the cutting and polishing of gems forseals. That in‏ 
India it is sometimes administered as a medicine, or applied as a depilatory: and‏ 
that mines of it are found in some islands of the Chinese ocean. This information‏ 
seems partly derived from HAMDALLAH CAZVINI, Who in that portion of his work which‏ 
relates to mineralogy, describes the Sunbadej, as—“a sandy and rough stone, used‏ 
“by the jewellers in piercing hard gems; and when pulverized and rubbed on‏ 
“beards, that have decayed through age, it serves to restore them ; and applied as‏ 
“a dentifrice it purifies the teeth. —‏ 


کرده بر رپشهاي کهن مالند صعت دهد و بردندان مالند ee‏ پاک MS.Noz.Col. WS‏ 


In the first part of this account we discover the Emery (Zytpis or Zyvpis) which, it 
appears, ancient artists employed for the same purpose as modern.-—See Hesychii Lex. 
(ed. Alberti, Tom. 1], p. 1231). and Dioscorides, V. 166). An Arabick manu- 
script, (TEIFASHI’s treatise on jewels), represents the name as written Zunbadej 
«(زنبادج))‎ See the “Specimen Arabicum de Gemmis,” &c. published by Ravius 


‘Traj. ad Rhen. 1784), who, on the subject of this stone, only observes that it is 
>» Lapis quo poliuntur adamantes.” 


(*) و از جزايراصلي این alt‏ آنچه مشپورست جزیره سقلان که هشتاد نرسنک 
درهشتاد فرسنکست و of‏ سراندیب که ابر gle UM‏ لسلام کویند از بهشت انیا began‏ 
کرد url‏ جزیره است و چندانکه ادم عم دران بعر بپاي رفته است انوس BAS‏ بد بدو 
مه روز میرسد و بران og‏ و حوالیش معادن پاقوت الوان و الماس و بلور و سنبادج و 
چوب عود و #یکر عطریات و اهوي مشکین و کربه زباد بسیار ست و در حوالي اب 
جزبره غوص مروارید مپکنند-(.۷ (M, S. Nozhat al 60۱40۰ Sect,‏ 
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I know not whether any of our writers have hitherto 
enumerated, among the various names bestowed on this 
island, Sakelan, above-mentioned, or perhaps Siklan; for 
the manuscripts in which it occurs, do not express the 
vowel accent, which would ascertain the true pronunciation 
ofits first syllable. It preserves, in either form, more com- 
ponent letters, however transposed, of Salike, (as Ceylon 
was called when Ptolemy composed his geography) than 
of any -other name that the Greck and Latin classicks 
afford(*). Yet were there not, among several copies of 
Iampatzan’s work, besides the four in my own collection, 
(transcripts, as well Indian and Turkish, as Persian; of 
different ages, and various sorts of hand-writing) the 
most perfect agreement concerning this word, I should 
have suspected that by a mistake, unfortunately too frequent 
in oriental manuscripts, one letter had becn substituted for 
another, and Sailén, or Silén, transformed into Saklan, or 
Siklin. Even the eye, least accustomed to Arabick 
characters, must easily perceive a resemblance between 
سفن‎ and .سیلان‎ 
مه همم مممممممممممممممممممممممممممممجممممممجمممممجمو‎ 


(*) “ Taprobane,” says Ptolemy (Lib. VII. ¢. 4). نا‎ was called in former 
“times Simundu, but now Salike,”—ris ’exadXei ro radal Lipouvday viv 8 Laruh.— 
The words of this passage appear thus arranged by Stephanus Byzantius, (De Urbib. 
in Taprobane), H’ wéd\at pév ’exadeZro Lysovydou, viv 52 Taduh.— Here we find 
rahaiformerly, separated from the proper name Simundu. Yet Pliny entitles the chief 
city of this island Palesimundum, > Oppido Palesimundo omnium ibi clarissimo,— 
(Nat. Hist. Lib. VI. ¢. 22). The island is itself denominated Tladasepovvdou by others, 
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A Persian dictionary describes Sailan, (having marked its 
vowel accent) as the “‘name of that well-known region, from 
“which is brought the fine cinnamon’(*'). And with an 
adjunct term diw.or div, (signifying like dwipa, in the 
language of India, ‘an Island,”) this name becomes Selandive, 
as it is written by the intelligent Portuguese, Pedro Teixeira, 
whose history of Persia, and the account of his travels, (chiefly 
over land) from India to Italy, published in Spanish by him- 
self, form a book which is at present of considerable rarity\™). 


۳۳7 فص مر‎ OOO DD 


gle (")‏ اول نام uy‏ است مشهورکه دار چيني خوب از teil‏ آورند 
(M.S. Berhan Kattea. )‏ 


©) A Portuguese settlement on the Indian coast, is called Diu, says this ingenious 
traveller, from Dire, not the proper name, but a werd signifying in its general sense 
an island, the final letter e being pronounced by the natives with extraordinary 
sweetness or softness (pronunciando la ultima e suavissimamente رز‎ This enters inio 
the composition of various names, Ange-dive, Nale-dive, or Mal-diva, Selandive, as 
is called by Persians and Arabians, the island of ,Seylan (or Ceylon), &c.  “ Dive 
‘que quiere dezir Isla, como tanbien dizen Ange dive (cinco islas): Naledive 
“que los Portuguezes dizen Maldiva, (quatro isias), Selandive, la ish de 
« Seylan, "نک‎ And again he mentions ۴ Selaudyve, como ya se dixo: es la isla de 


“Seylan, ansi fa aman Parsios y Arabes,’&c See p.95 and 184 of the “ Relaciones 





y succession, de los Reyes de Persia 





«de Pedro Teixeira del origen descendenc’ 
«cy de Harmuz و‎ de un Viage hecho por el mismo autor dende la India oriental hasta 
 Ttalia por tierra,” (Amberes, 1610, 8yo). That he was not, as generally supposed, 
a Spaniard, although his book is written “en lengua Castellana,” (this being more 


general than his own language) appears from the address “al lector,” wherein he 
mentions ‘mi lengua materna Portugueza,” and from his “ Relacion del Camino,” 
or “ Viage,” which begins thus ; ‘‘Estando el ano de 1600 en Ja ciudad y fortaleza 
«de Malaca, cituada en aquella parte que los antiguos llamaro Aurea Cliersoneso, des- 
> seoso de passar 4 Portogal mi patria, &e.” This work is valued in Triphook’s 
«* Catalogue of books,” (Lond. 1816, No. 994), at four pounds ; anda note acquaints 
us that at the sale of Colonel Stanley's library, its price amounted to seven guineas. 
The historical part, (and that only) of Teixeira’s work, was published in English by 
Captain John Stevens, (Loud, 1715, 8ve). 
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It has been doubted, from the silence of Pliny, Ptolemy, 
Dioscorides, and other early writers, whether cinnamon, 
which in the dictionary above quoted, seems particularly 
indicated as a staple commodity of Ceylon, was known 
among its ancient products. The Persian name,. ddr 
chini, (the Chinese tree, or wood), bespeaks a differ- 
ent origin: and we know that some commercial intercourse 
subsisted between China and Persia, through the medium of 
“Ceylon, when Cosmas, or rather Sopatrus, noticed the 
Chiniches(’). But, according to Teixeira, the cinnamon 
was called Dar Chiny Seylani, merely to describe it as a sub- 
stance exported from Ceylon by the Chinese, who once 
conducted the maritime traffick between this island and 
Hormus, Keish, and the continent of Persia(*). It would 


be interesting, nevertheless, to ascertain how long this 


(8) Teinitze رهم1404‎ or Tziniste Tewiora: —The modern Greeks thus endeavour 
to express our English ch or tch: the Italian c before 6 or i, as in certo, cicatrice, 
which they write r2épro, riucarpirZe (See the “ Vocabolario Haliano e Greco Portatile, 
&c.” Venezia. 1794, 12mo). Cosmas, surnamed Indicopleustes, composed an 
account of his Indian voyages early in the sixth century ; but derived what he relates 
concerning Ceylon, chiefly from Sopatrus, who had actually visited that island, and 
died about the year of Christ, 500. Cosmas’s work, entitled “Christian Topogra- 
phy,” was published by Montfaucon in Greek, with a Latin translation.—See the 
Collect. Nov. Patrum et Script. Greec. Paris, 1707. (2 vols. folio). 


Arabes a la de Seylan, Dar Chiny Seylani, que es Palo‏ و «Llamaule Persios‏ کش 
‘de los Chins de Seylan, porque los Chins 1a trahyan de Seylan a Harmuz ۵ Keis,‏ 
“ty a la Persia, quando navegavan aque! mar y tenion aquel comercio.”‏ 


Relacion, p. 186. 
G 
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spicy bark has borne the name of > Chinese wood,” which is 
mentioned by Muxurtari, a Persian poet of the eleventh 
century(*), and might have been employed by Fastern 
authors long before his time, since, through the Armenian 
“ Geography,” ascribed to Moses of Chorene(*), the “ Bun- 


POSSESS OSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSESSOSSOOSH OOS SOODIP SO COOOD 


See the M.S. Farhang Jehangiri, wherein two couplets of MUKHTARr are‏ رم 


quoted, to illustrate the words (دار پرنیان)‎ dér parnidn. One line thus mentions 
dar chin,— 


سم 
زان دار چین امد زین دار پرنیان 


The poet, OTHMAN ۲ (عنمان خذاري)‎ flourished at Ghaznah, under 
SULTAN IBRAHIM, who died in the year 492 of the Mohammedan era, (or of Christ 
1098), according to the Manuscript Biographical History, composed by DowLet 
Suan of Samarcand. 


(*) See page 367 of that work which follows the Armenian history, published with 
a Latin translation by the two brothers W. and G, Whiston, (London, 1736). I 
should not hesitate to quote like others, both the geography and history as compo- 
sitions of Moses Chorenensis, who lived in the fifth century, had not a very learned 
antiquary, the Baron de Sainte Croix, attributed them to another Armenian, not 
older than the commencement of the eighth century. See a memoir in the > Journal 
« des Savans.” (Avril 1789). Whichever may be the true date, we find the Annenian 
author express Chin by A رگم‎ Zien, or Dehien, and with a local adjunct Zienastan, 


or Dzhienastan, 2 نگ نا چا با بت ۹ج‎ (which the translators latinize into Zenastania و(‎ 
the “place or country of Chinese.” That this adjunct has been borrowed from. 
the Persians we can hardly doubt; but though I had many opportunities of studying 
Schroder’s grammar under intelligent Armenians, my knowledge of their language 
scarcely extends beyond the alphabet. It is easy, however, to perceive in both 
those works published by the Whistons, a multiplicity of Persian names, derived, un- 
doubtedly, from the ancient and genuine annals of رس‎ and very slightly ۰ 
We may even discover (in the Hist. Arm. p. 96). that hero of Persian romance, the 
celebrated Rustam, who, aecording to legends which the Armenian writer justly 


condemns as unworthy of belief, exceeded in bodily strength one hundred and twenty 
elephants ! 
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dehesh,” a manuscript work in Pahlavi, or ancient 
Persick(”’), and the Greek “Topography,” of Cosmas already 
quoted(**), we can trace both words, dar and chin, even to 
the fitth century, occurring separately. Indeed, by what- 
ever name cinnamon may have been called in the Chinese 
or Ceyloncse language, (for to China or Ceylon we must 


assign it as an original product), the Persian denomination, 
POOSSSSOCEPESSO SOS SESE OE جم جوم موم موم ممممم مممممممممم‎ 


(7) We find Chin, with that adjunct mentioned in the last note, (and so common 
in Persian names, as Hindustan, Turkestan, Laristan, Khuzistan, Curdistan, and 
many others) thus appear under its Pahlavi form ۳ peas ۲ ۹ Chinistan, 
according to acopy of the Bundehesh, which T fortunately procured among the Parsis 
or, as they are often styled, the fire-worshippers, at Bombay, fairly written on eighty 
nine quarto pages. Anquetil du Perron’s excellent French translation of this work, 
(which he assigns to the seventh century), was published with his Zendavesta, (Tome 
Il), under the title of “ Boun-dehesch ; Cosmogonie des Parses.” And the reader will 
there see, (p. 381) the Pahlavi word above quoted thus expressed ‘ ۰ 
He will also discover (p. 404) that dar signifies in a general sense such trees as 
do not bear palatable or nutritious fruit—* tout arbre dont le fruit n'est pas propre 
“a servir de nourriture a homme, &e.” On referring to my Pahlavi text, I find 
the word thus written TY) dar ; and in the same page, added to another, as 


a 
Sw ny e459 Sepid-dar, or “ white tree,” (so the poplar is still called in Persia); 
۶+ هو‎ 


weds Shem-dar, or the “hairy tree.” It appears also from the same work, 


(See * Zendavesta,” Tome 1. p. 404), and from the Berhan Kattea, and other MS. 
Dictionaries, that dar may be considered as synonimous with derakht, (in modern 
Persian written خت‎ 3) which the manuscript Bundchcsh exhibits thus in Pahlavi 


characters pws 


(*) See page 41, (note 53,) which shows that although Cosmas wrote in the 
sixth century, his information respecting Ceylon may be dated in the fifth. Chin- 
istan appears wader the name of Tzinista (Téviera) in his “Topographia Christiana,” 
lib. 2 cf 11).—Sce Montfaucon’s Collect. Nov. Patrum, &c. 
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comprehending both terms, dér and chin, is found in the 
Armenian “Geography” adapted to a foreign idiom(*”). But I 
cannot recollect any passage wherein this spice is named 
by Aasem of Cufah, Tasri, or Firnausi, writers, 
respectively, of the eighth, the ninth and the tenth century. 
Yet their pages, which sometimes dazzle the reader's 
imagination with accounts of royal treasures, and of 
splendid gifts interchanged between Eastern sovercigns, 
notice as frequently, the rare natural productions of 
distant countries, as the richest works of art. And we 
find sable furs, striped and spotted skins, the teeth of 
elephants, musk, camphor, ambergris, and aloes ; classed with 
golden crowns, thrones, vases; drinking-cups and armour و‎ 
among rings, collars, bracelets, pendants, girdles, and other 
ornaments, studded with most brilliant jewels. 





SE SOOO SSOUSFEEOEOSOOFOSEOOOE‏ ممم موم 


Darizenic. See ‘‘ Mos. Choren. Geogr.” p. 367. So the Latin. translators‏ ری 
render peop SEtek ““Nascitur ibi (in Zenia) Darizenic,” which, a note‏ 


informs us, “ Arabic Cinnamomum notat.” But the Arabs for Chin write Sia 
(مین)‎ as a reference to EpRiss, and ABULFEDA, will prove, and as Sir William 
Jones has remarked in his “ Discourse on the Chinese.” (Asiat. Res. Vol. II. p. 371, 
octv.) “The territory of Chin, so called by the old Hindus, by the Persians, and 
* by the Chinese, (while the Greeks and Arabs were obliged by their defective arti- 
* eulation to miscall it Sin), gave its name to-a race of emperors, &c.”  FIRDAUS?, 
the Persian Homer of the tenth century, frequently mentions ( (چین‎ Chin ; whether 
Tasrt in the ninth called it Siz, is uncertain, as we do not yet possess his Arabick 
Chronicle. But the Persian translator of it, who lived in the tenth century, uses 
Chin, like Frrpaust, and Chin-estan (جینستان)‎ like Moses Chorenensis and 
Cosmas Indicopleustes above quoted. Chin and Sin will remind the classical 
reader of Thine and Sing, names concerning which so many learned men have 
published their opinions, 
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Although Teixeira describes the cinnamon of Ceylon as 
more excellent than any produced elsewhere, yet he denies 
that this island furnishes either gold or silver, or any 
precious stones, besides cats eyes, very perfect, and a few 
rubies, which he thinks of doubtful origin(®). We have 
seen, however, that an eminent Persian naturalist and 
geographer supposes it to be rich even in diamonds(“), 
The two Mohammedan travellers, who visited Serdndib 
in the ninth century, (and of whose interesting narrative, 
published by Renaudot, the authenticity is most completely 
established,) celebrate the valuable gems, red, yellow 
and green,(“) discovered here, sometimes deposited by 
torrents, which gush from caverns among the mountains, 
Svececccccccccccccccccccccccccseceecessseeseccseooe 


(*) « La grande quantitad de Canela fina que en ella se coge, que en bondad 
*excede a toda la de otras partes, &c. ‘ Seylan, no produze oro ni plata ni metal 
“alguno precioso, ni piedras de estima smo son ojos de Gato, que دم(‎ della son 
“« perfettissimos; y algunos Rubies, de los quales hay dubda si los produze la 
“isla, و‎ si son trahydos a ella de otra parte.” Relacion, p. 185. 


HAMDALLAH CazvINI, quoted in page 37.‏ رم 


“On tire de la montagne de Serendib des pierres precieuses de differentes‏ رت 
couleurs, de rouges, de vertes et de jaunes, &c.” See “ Anciennes Relations des‏ *‘ 
“Indes et de la Chine,” (p. 103, Par. 1718). Mons. Langlés has announced his inten-‏ 
tion of publishing the text of this work from an Arabick manuseript in the Royal‏ 
library at Paris, with a new French translation. That it was a spurious composition‏ 
had been without reason suspected, but all doubts were dispelled by. the learned‏ 
De Guignes, who in the “ Extraits et Notices des Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque du‏ 
(Tome I. p. 156}, has proved it to be genuine. And Mr. Barrow, whose‏ "رام » 
testimony is of considerable weight, notices the accuracy and veracity ‘with which‏ 
the two Mohammedans composed their narratives.‘ Almost every thing they have‏ 
“related,” says he, ‘concerning China at this early period (the ninth century) is‏ 
«found to be true at the present day.” Travels in China, (p. 75); and in another‏ 
passage (p. 390) he farther confirms the authenticity of their work.‏ 
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and frequently found in mines. The 10/2۶ al ajaieb, one 
of the Arabick manuscripts before mentioned (see p. 22) 
assures us, that Serandib yielded “various kinds of Yakie, 
“(rubies, carbuncles, hyacinths, and jewels of the same 
*class) with other precious stones, besides different aromatick 
“and fragrant substances”(®). 


Some Greek and Roman authors have noticed the gold 
and silver, the beryls, hyacinths, and gems of every sort, 
abounding in Taprobane(™). And the learned Bochart 
considered it as the Ophir, whence ‘“algum-trees (or almug 
‘* trees) and precious stones, gold and silver, ivory and apes, 
“and peacocks,” were brought, once every three years, in 
the ships of Tarshish, to decorate the temple and royal palace 
at Jerusalem(®). I have already noticed one and twenty 


همم 





POCOCOO 
2 Mg النفيسة واصذاف العطر‎ hee! الوان الیو‌اتیت‎ 65) 
ag gol اشفیت و و‎ OE” 9 من الوا الیواتب‎ )5۳( 


() See, besides others, Ptolemy, (Geogr. Lib. VII. cap. 4). Pliny, (Nat. Hist. 
Lib. VI. cap. 22). Solinus, (Polyhist. cap. 56). 


(*) See among the Biblical records, I, Kings, ch. ix. 28, and x, 11 and 22.— ۰ 
Chronicles, ch. ix. 10 and 21, See also Bochart’s Geogr. Sacr. (Phaleg) Lib. 
11: c. 27; wherein he affirms that every circumstance required to constitute the 
Ophir, (4°D)N) of Hebrew scripture, may be found in the classical Taprobane, our 
modern Ceylon ; “quia Taprobane insule, (quam Zeilan esse alibi probabo) omnia 
“ad amussim quadrant que de Ophira legere est in libris Regum et Paralipomenon, 
> [bi enim aurum et ebur, gemmasque et margaritas magni copia nasci nemo est 
* qui nesciat. Scatere etiam pavonibus, scribit Steuckius in Arrianum., Et in 
> Chersoneso proxima magni pretii cercopithecos memorat Ludovicus Vartomanus.” 
In the second part of his Sacred Geography, or ‘‘ Chanaan,” (Lib. I. cap. 46) he 
collates diagrammatically, the proofs offered in support of his opinion by classical 
writers and modern geographers, travellers and others, 
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different kinds of wood, produced in this island, many being 


very handsome, and one of extraordinary beauty("). 


Whether Ceylon was the Ophir of Jewish history, has been 
disputed by many ingenious Europeans(”).. The Arabian 
and Persian writers whose works have fallen into my hands, 


seem unacquainted with the triennial navigation of Solomon’s 
POPOOOSOSOCOSESSES SSO SESE SO SOSG0000000000000006000000 


(“) Whatever may be the name of this fine wood, (see p. 32). it does not corres- 
pond in colour, to that sort of pine سح‎ weveivwr) which Josephus describes as 
resembling the fig-tree, (rors cuxévois),, but whiter and more. bright or. shining, 
Oeuxdrepa Se 'eore xai ari\Bovra whéov), and which was brought from the land called 
“Golden,” (aro rns xpuaijs kadoupévys yijs) or the Indian country of Sophira (Zuppa) 
for king Solomon's use. (Joseph. Antiq. Jud. Lib. ۷۱۲۲, cap. 6 and 7. It can 
scarcely be doubted that the Jewish historian alludes to those OMMON or Od 
almug or algum-trees, which the navy of Hiram brought from Ophir.—See the Bible 
as above quoted. 


() “Which Ophir,” says Dr. Wells, “is confessedly a place in the East Indies.” 
Hist. Geogr. of the Old Test. (Vol. I. p. 147, ed. 1711). It was on the Eastern 
coast of Africa, according to Montesquieu, who thinks that the imperfect con- 
struction of their vessels would not allow the sailors employed by Solomon to venture 
far at sea.— Cette navigation se faiscit sur la cote orientale de Afrique, et Vetat 
“‘ou etoit ها‎ marine pour lors, prouve assez, &c.” Esprit des Loix, Liv. xxi. ch. vi. 
We have seen that Bochart regarded Ceylon or Taprobane as the ancient Ophir ; 
but against this opinion Bruce’s words are positive—The island of Ceylon in the 
“East Indies,” says he, “ could not be Ophir.” (Travels, &c. Vol. Il. ch. 4.) Reland 
(Dissert. Miscell. Tom. I. p. 171,) would seek Ophir in the Peninsula of India.— 
“Videtur mihi illa in India Orientali quaerenda,” &c. Ophir (Zwpipa) was the golden 
Chersonese of India, according to Josephus, (Antiq. Jud. lib. viii), But it would 
bea laborious task, and unnecessary here, to notice more particularly the various 
conjectures offered on this subject by Saint Jerome, Saint Augustine, Philo Judaeus, 
Rabbi Abraham Peritsol, R. David Kimehi, Volaterrannus, Ortelius, Varrerius, Verto- 
mannus, Montanus, Salmasius, Grotius, Prideaux, D’Anville, Michaelis, Gosselin, and 
many other learned men, who place Ophir in Arabia, in India, at Sofala in Africa, 
in the island of Sumatra, and of Socotra, on the European continent in Spain, and 
even in South America, and the island of Hispaniola! 
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flect, and do not offer, amidst the numerous traditions which 
they preserve concerning that mighty sovereign, any confir- 
mation of Bochart’s opinion, nor indeed of the conjectures 
made by other antiquaries. Yet the Garshasp Namah, a 
Persian poem of the tenth(®*) or eleventh century, (for AsEpr, 
who composed it lived in both,) records an extraordinary 
naval expedition undertaken against the vassal king of 
Ceylon at the command of a powerful monarch, appearing 
from certain coincidences, noticed by Eastern authors, as the 


مج مج OOOO‏ موم مومممممممممممممموممممممم 66666606 موه 


We learn from an anecdote related by Dow eT Suan, in the Tezkerrch or‏ ره 
was the preceptor of Fir-‏ (اسدي) Biographical History of Persian poets, that ASEDI‏ 
DAvst, and not only encouraged him by constant advice and instruction in composing‏ 
his great Skahnamah or “ Book of Kings,”‏ 


5:6. و فردوسي را برنظم شاهنامه دایما اشارت میکرده‎ 
but actually contributed the four thousand distichs which terminate that work. This 
Biographer has not particularly noticed the time of AsEp1's birth: FIRDAUSI however 
when dying in the year 1020, addressed his venerable master as an aged man, for whom 
it would prove a troublesome undertaking to complete the Skahnamah. 


فردوسی کفت اي استاد تو بيري Mire‏ که بدست تو این کار کفایت شود 
We may therefore conclude that the greater part of ۹۵ life had been spent in the‏ 


tenth century. It appears that, like his illustrious pupil, he was of Tis (طوس)‎ in 
Khorasin. The Garshasp namah شاسپ نامه‎ LS relates many surprising adventures of a 


Persian chief, GARSHASP the son of ATRET or Urrep اترط)‎ or (ترد‎ : and wefinda 
copy of this rare work enumerated among the valuable Manuscripts brought from 
India to France by Anquetil du Perron. “ Guerschasp-namah, histoire en vers de 
« Guerschasp, et de plusieurs autres heros Iraniens, sous Zohak et sous les premiers Rois 
« de la Dynastie desKeanides” (See Zendavesta,” Tome. ۱ Part I. Append. p. DXXXvi.) 
The manuscript Ferhangs or Dictionaries Suréri, Jehangiri, and others, quote AskDr 
ود‎ a critick eminently conversant in various dialects of the Persian language. 
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contemporary of Solomon(®): and in respect to local habita- 
tion, nearly identified with that most sapicnt of men, his 


palace being at Jerusalem(”). It were vain to expect much 


PMoweesovovesesecocccocoseocceococcooeeecoeesooesoee 


() ZOWAK, (فعاک)‎ also called Duowax, but more correctly DEHAK, (Soa) 


had usurped the throne of Zréz, or Persia, and with it the empire of many neighbour" 
ing states, We find him residing in an Aiwan, (ایوان)‎ or palace at Jerusalem, while 
he possessed the imperial “Edifice of Forty Spires,” (Chehel minér مذار‎ >) 
or “Tall of the Thousand Columns,” (Hezér Setin, (هزارستون‎ at Persepolis, from 
which he had expelled king JeMsuip ; besides the paradisaical place of abode, 
named Gang-i-behesht (کنک بهشمت)‎ or Gang-i- Diz, ) دز‎ KS) constructed by 
himself, at Babylon, afterwards ruined, then repaired by Alexander, but since reduced 
to amere heap or pile, still visible near the town of Hilleh, (حله)‎ as the Jehangiri, 
and other manuscripts inform us. According to ASEDI, he held his court at Jerusa- 
lem, when Manrage, (che) the sovereign paramount in India, but tributary to him, 
solicited aid in chastising a rebellious prince on whom he had bestowed the govern- 
ment of Ceylon. ZoHAak consequently despatched a numerous fleet and army under 
the command of Garsuasp to co-operate with the Indian emperor. I shall remark 7 
in another chapter of this work,.the circumstances which, among Eastern writers, 
confound Solomon with Jumsutp. Admitting this confusion, we mustregard ZOHAK 
who dethroned Jemsurp, as contemporary of Solemon. But according to less 
fanciful chronology, the Zouaxk of Arabian historians might be supposed that monarch 
whose Persian surname DEH AK, the ancient Greeks had rendered Deiokes, Anuxns, by 
adding the termination so common ia their language. That Dehak was the same 
king as Deiokes, our learned Hyde of Oxford was fully convinced, (Hist, Relig. Veter. 
Pers. cap. xiv). although he has not offered any proofs. These I shalt endeavour to 
supply hereafter ; observing merely at present, that the name DEH Ak is thus represented 
gry in Pahlavi Characters, aecording to my MS. Bundehesh, alread ly quoted. 


(*) Asepr informs us that GARSHAS?P the Persian general, “proceeded by way of 
“Syria, to Diz Hukht Gang, which is also entitted (ia Arabivk) Beit al makeds, or 
> the Holy House,” and was called, when Zonak reigned, Ilia or Alia,” 


بدزهشت کنک امد از راه شام که خوانیش بیت المقدس بنام 
در انکه که es‏ شد پادشاه همی خواند ای Wale‏ ایلیا 


Tn this we recognise the Jerusalem (or Hierosolyma Capitolina) erected by Hadrian 

#lius after he had destroyed the old city, and named, after that emperor, Flia, We 

learn also from Firpavst that Zon ax dwelt in the same place, when FERIDUN with his 

warriors, came from Persia ما‎ attack him. The poet describes their passage on horseback 
11 
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chronological or geographical accuracy in such a romance 
as the Garshasp Nameh; and 1 have reason, besides, to 
suspect that the sense of a passage, highly important on 
the present occasion, has been, like others in my solitary 
copy, obscured by the erroneous collocation, and perhaps, 
by the omission of a couplet: faults, which create 
numerous perplexities even in the most beautiful Asiatick 
writings. Yet some circumstances of the story claim more 
particular notice, and shall hereafter be discussed, when, 
having collated my manuscript with another, (should such 
prove attainable), I may succeed in ascertaining the original 
text, and remove all difficulties. 


Meanwhile it is unequivocally stated that, after the mo- 
narch at Jerusalem had provided ships and troops, one year 
and six months elapsed from the commencement of this 
expedition, until Garsiasp, the general, finally disembarked 


through the river Tigris, and adds “each battle-seeking hero having reached the dry 
«ground, directed his course towards Beit-al-makeds, which, when people used the 
۰ Pahlavian (or Pahlavi) language, was called Gang-diz-Huékht, now known in Ara- 
*bick by a name signifying Holy House. Here Zowax had constructed a palace.” 


بخشكي رسیدند هر جنک جوب ببیت المقدس نهادند روي 
چو بر پهلواني زبان SHY‏ همان کنک دز هوخت خواندند 
بنازي کنون خانه پاک دان براورده ایوان Set‏ در آن 


Nia, or AElia, according ما‎ the MS. Ajaieb al Gheraid (in nom.) was the name of a 
prophet who founded that city, wherein David and Solomon erected magnificent 
buildings, او سست‎ (aly شپر از‎ opt نام پيغمبري بوده‎ (wai And the Gang-diz 
Hukht, or > Holy House,” was called Ilia in the Syrian tongue, if we may believe the 
Farhang Jehangiri, بربان سرياني ایلیا نامند‎ But I find the very name Jerusalem, 
thus expressed or imitated in Persian letters شیروشیم‎ ( Shirushalim ).—(See the MS. 
Berhin Kattea; sub voce.) 
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at the place of his destination(”), and with due acknow- 
ledgements of pious gratitude towards God, prepared to 
attack the ‘sixteen thousand war elephants, and the two 
millions of soldiers which Bauv, the » Ceylon king,” or 
Serandib Shah(”), had assembled within a distance of two 
days march: 


But the heroick actions of Garsuasp, although wonderful, 
must not induce me to prolong this digression. I shall 
however remark, that the three years which Solomon’s 
servants, going and returning, employed on their Ophirian 
voyage, is a space of time exactly agreeing with the 
“one year and six months,” assigned for Garsasp’s expedi- 
tion to Ceylon. And this will not seem a very immoderate 
allowance if we consider that in those early ages navigation 


SSOSSOSCSOOSHSOS SOOO OSSSSESOFOOOCOO‏ جرج یج موجن مج 


(") This illustrious chief, says AsEDI, terminated his voyage without any injury or 
inconvenience. On approaching the shore, he returned thanks to God, who had thus 
favoured his undertaking,— 


زكشتي چو برگشت و هامون بدید 
نیايش کنان پیش en‏ دوید 
and “having descended from the ship and beheld the level ground, he hastened on,‏ 
“offering up prayers to YEZDAN, the Almighty.‏ 


(Banu Geis thus styled by Zouaxk when informing Garsuasp that he must set 
out immediately from Jerusalem for the protection of MauRasE; ‘Hasten,”’ said the 
Persian monarch, “ to India and avenge his wrongs on the Seréndib Shah or king of 
“Ceylon. Seize BAU, drag him thence in bonds to the court of MaHRAJE, and there 
“lethim be hanged.” 


سوي کشورهند پرواز کی سراندیب شه راش کین ساز کی 
Lye‏ ببند و از انیا بیار ghee lhe‏ برکش بدار 
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was but imperfectly understood ; that the small and fragile 
ships were ill adapted to a considerable expanse of ocean, 
and generally conducted along the coast by means, not 
only of sails, but occasionally of oars ; and that a circuitous 
progress so, performed between the Elanitick gulf and 
Taprobane or Ceylon, must have required much time, even 
without the frequent necessity of stopping at various places 
to obtain fresh water and supplies of food, or the delays 
caused by accidental injuries and commercial negotia- 
tions("*). 

POSS SOSSSS HOSS SPOS SSO SHSOVSSOSOSOSSSSSOOSOSOEOSOOOOU 


From tlie defects in my manuscript, I am unable to ascertain the course of‏ رم 
Garstasp between Jerusalem and Ceylon ; this, however, may possibly be indicated‏ 
by a more perfect copy of Astp1’s work. It is as yet doubtful to me whether. we‏ 
should suppose that this hero of romance proceeded, like the servants of King Solomon,‏ 
from Ezion-geber, or Elath, in or near the Elanitick gulf, or from some other place on‏ 
the Red Sea ; and having emerged at the straits of Babelmandeb, immediately traversed‏ 
the ocean, (which is scarcely probable); or whether he coasted along Arabia, then‏ 
crossed to the Indian shore, and having taken a south-eastern direction, reached at‏ 
length the object of his destination. I have even been induced to suspect, from the‏ 
ambiguity of one passage, that this expedition was partly performed by a march to‏ 
India over land, Yet this cannot well be reconciled with the words of 7011 ۵16 who‏ 
at Jerusalem, tells GARSHASP, that he had provided thousands of vessels for the con-‏ 
veyance of his army.‏ 


بغرمودهام تاز Wyo‏ کنار 
بیارند كشتي Mie‏ هزار 
and the first place where I find this general, after his departure from Jerusalem, is‏ 
Kaleh or Kellah, (as) described by the poet'as a maritime city,‏ 


بدریاست اي شبر پیوسته باز 
and by the dictionaries Jehangiri and Berhén Kattea, as one situate in the middle of-an‏ 
or among islands. So equivocal, however, is the word Jezirah‏ (دره میان جزبره) island‏ 
that a Peninsula may be implied. Thus D’Herbelét (in Hend) thinks that Cape‏ 
Comorian is what an Arabian geographer styles the island of Cameron; and that Kale‏ 
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T must now observe that another foreign hero, Tivalling 
GarsuasP in romantick atchievements, though acknow- 
ledged by classical and genuine history, is said, but on 
authority that few will admit, to have visited Ceylon at an 


early period. Among those various manuscript records . in 
PPOPORLOLOS POCO OSES COO OO COO O 00000 00060000060600006 


or Kalé, “ est peut-dtre,” is perhaps Calecut. The ingenious Renaudot, (See “ Anci- 
eunes Relations des Indes, p. 143), has not been able to satisfy himself respecting 
Cala, which his author, AbuzEtD, represents as an island midway between China and 
the land of the Arabians, and comprehending “a circuit of eighty leagues,” From this 
description, says Renaudot, it would appear to be an extent of country, under a capi. 
tal of the same name, and situate near the extremity of Malabar, EBN AL VARDI 
places it first among the twenty thousand islands of the Indian ocean.: « Kaleh,” says 
this Arabian geographer, “is a considerable island, in which are trees, and rivers, and 
* cultivated fields, and the king of India resides there. And in it are mines of tin, 
“( Rusds al Kalai رز‎ which is likewise called Cassdir ; and it produces the camphor 
“tree, which resembles the willow, but that it is greater, being capable of shading 
** more than an hundred persons ; and there are plantations of'canes;-but a descrip- 
“tion of all that is wonderful in that island would be deemed scarcely credible :” 


جزبرة کنه و هي Fue‏ عظیمة ly‏ اشبار و انهاروالمارو زروع ویسکنبا ملک ایند eg‏ 
slug nt he a ۲ 4 5 :‏ ۲ 

ule! wore‏ القلعي وهو القصدیرو بها SIO co‏ و هو پشبه lai! as‏ الا انه 
sete. eee 4 tet, hr.‏ ۲ 7 
کنیر تظل AL Pel‏ النسان و اکثر و ly‏ مذابست الغیرزران و من عهایپ هذه Sal‏ 
nk‏ ذاکروها فی حد EG‏ ۱ 

This island appears to be the same with that which i$ called Jezirah Kela, کلا)‎ a>) 
in the Arabick text, of * Les Voyages de Sindbad,” published by M. Langles, (p, 4iéM) 
D'Ilerbelét’s conjecture that it was Calecut, has been already mentioned. But I 
find this name written with the utmost literary accuracy (کالیکوت)‎ Kalikut, in the 
Persian manuscript, entitled Matliaa As’saadin (مطلع ااسعدین)‎ which shall be 
more particularly noticed hereafter; and Abraham Peritsol expresses it by equivalent 
letters thus, typ onp (Katikut) in his Hebrew work, which Hyde has given with a 
Latin translation. (See the “Itinera Mundi.” cap. xiii, and cap. xv). I shall not pro- 
Tong this note by stating the reasons which would induce me to seek Kaleh on the 
South Eastern side of India, opposite and most near to Ceyton: somewhere about 


Kala-medu, or Calymere, or Kolis, or that promontory which is styled Kory, (Kapv) anc 
Kalligicum, Kaddcytkiv) by Ptolemy. (Lib. VII), 
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which the Persians celebrate Alexander, (and which have 
furnished me with some materials for a future work), is a 
poem hitherto little known, composed at Herdt in the 
fifteenth century, by Asurer, who describes the Macedonian 
conqueror’s veyage to Serandib, and his devotions at the 
sepulchre of Adam("). Most oriental writers seem to have 
fancied that Alexander’s personal marches and victories 
were co-extensive with his fame, and they place him accord- 
ingly in every region of the ancient world. But Asurer 
here contents himself with supposing an expedition, not by 
any means improbable, from the Indian continent to a great 
island adjacent. In old local traditions, the monarch and 
one of his chief officers might easily have been confounded ; 
and we know that the first accurate information respecting 
Ceylon, was communicated to the Greeks, by some of 
those whe bere command in Alexander’s fleet, such as 


Onesicritus and Nearchus, before whose time it had not 


PESOS SSSSSESESOSSESSSSSOESOSSSSESOOOCSOSOOSSSEOSCOOOOOO 


(Zaffer Namah‏ ظعر نامه سكندري The “ Book of Alexandef’s Conquests,”‏ ری 
Sekanderi ) contains about four thousand five hundred couplets; and with four other‏ 
forms this poet’s quintuple collection, or‏ (اشرف) works of ASHREF, or ASHRAF,‏ 
whici I procured at Isfahan, and shall describe more fully here-‏ (حمسه) Khamseh,‏ 
after. It may be here remarked that the Persian name of Alexander is sometimes writlen‏ 
being pronounced (with the a short as in cannon ), SEKAN.‏ اسکندر and often‏ سکندر 
DER, EsKANDER,orISKANDER. To the second Syllable, those who speak Persian‏ 
with an Indian accent, generally give the sound of our short « in Thunder ; and we‏ 
find accordingly that many English authors of considerable merit, able orientalists,‏ 
express the hero's name by SECUNDER; but, as far as Teould judge, this sound is‏ 
unused among native Jranians, who reject it as difficalt to the organs of speech, and‏ 
uncouth to the ear. 1 have known Persians of Isfahan and Shiraz endeavour to imi-‏ 
tate it without success, and ridicule it, perhaps because they had failed. ,‏ 
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even been ascertained that Taprobane was an island(’*y. 
Whether we may ascribe this discovery to actual circum- 
navigation, does not appear from the classical writers: 
but an English traveller, of no mean literary accomplish- 
ments, thought it probable that some Macedonians had 
explored the bay of Bengal(”*). 


POSSESSES FSSSSSOHSSSSSOSESSESCEOE SESE SOEOESEEOSESOOCSOOOE 


The ancient Greeks had previously regarded it as part of another world, peopled‏ رم 
by the Anfichthones ; “Taprobanen alterum orbem terrarum esse, diu existimatum‏ 
“est, Antichthonum appeliatione. Ut liqueret insulam esse, Alexandri Magni stas‏ 
 resque prestitere. Onesicritus, classis ejus prefectus, elephantos ibi majores, belli-‏ 
cosioresque quam in India gigni scripsit, &c.” Plin. Nat, Hist. Lib. VI..cap. 22. (p.90.‏ > 
ed, Paris, 1543, folio). See also Strab. Lib. XV. I shall here add the words of ar‏ 
author as yet little known; his Geographical tract having but lately issued from the‏ 
press. “Taprobanam insulam, antequam temeritas humana exquisito penitus mari‏ 
fidem panderet, diu orbem alterum putaverunt: et quidem quam habitare Eachites.‏ * 
“‘crederentur. Verum Alexandri Magni virtus, ignorantiam publici erroris. non tulit‏ 
“ulterius permanere; sed, in hac usque secreta propagavit nominis sui gloriam.‏ 
Missus igitur Onericretus praefectus classis Macedonice terram ipsam. quanta esset,‏ “ 
quid gigneret, quo modo habereter, exquisitam notitia nostra dedit.” See p. 4 of‏ = 
the work, entitled “ Dicuili Liber de Mensura Orbis Terre,” which M. Walckenaer‏ 
published at Paris in 1807, (8vo). from two manuscripts of the Imperial library.‏ 
Another copy is preserved in the Cottonian. It appears from the learned editor's‏ 
preface, that Dicud or Dicuil was an Irishman, although one writer mentions him as‏ 
‘Hibernus sive Scotus natione;” that he composed his book early in the ninth‏ 
century, dating it A. D. 028 : and that he was probably a monk,‏ 


Having remarked that certain writers place the boundary of Alexander's Indian‏ رقم 
expedition at the Ganges, while others, like Arrian, fix it at the river Indus; our inge-‏ 
nious countryman, Sir Thomas Herbert, (who began his Eastern travels in the year 1626)‏ 
offers a few observations, and then adds, “Albeit the direction Alexander gave his‏ 
«admiral, seems to inferr, that some of the fleet adventured as far as the gulph of‏ 
Bengala; for he commanded him to feta compass about, and to leave India upon‏ * 
‘the right hand, which he could not do without doubling the promontory called Cape‏ 
Comrhyn, as we read in Plut. vita Alex. And by the relatign which Onesecritus‏ ‘« 
gave, may be thought that he discovered Taprobane. So that if the fleet onely coasted‏ > 
“as far as Chaul, or Goa, or Cocheen, or Callicut ; in returning they must conse-‏ 
quently leave the Indian coast upon the right; but the directions he gave to com-‏ * 
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As those who first gave intclligence- concerning Tapro- 
bane were naval officers, and particularly Onesicritus, 
to whose command was entrusted that vessel in which Alex- 
ander himself embarked(”); so Asurer, the Persian poet 
above. quoted,- represents the monarch as listening to a 
description of Serandib, given by his Nakhuda, or captain 
of the Royal galley(*). ‘ After a voyage,” says he, “of 
“ninety days and nights, the Nakhuda informed his sovereign 
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“pass about has a greater Jatitude, and seemingly a contrary signification. Besides, 
“when Nearchus sailed to the bottom of the Persian gulph, (leaving his fleet near 
> Balsora ) he found Alexander disporting himself, a little before his death, upon the 
> Euphrates, and amongst other strange things which he then related, meution is made of 
“an island that had plenty of gold, which was probably Taprodane.” (See “Some 
«Years Travels into divers parts of Africa and Asia the Great, &c.” p- 267, third ۰ 
“ folio, Lond. 1665.) The passage of Plutarch, respecting .the circumnavigation to 
“which Herbert alludes, must be this—-Kai ras pév vavs e'keAcvoe رم‎ ’ev Seka 
زج‎ Ivducihy exovous Ke.) and we may trace his authority for the abundant gold ۶ 
this island to Q. Curtius. ‘ Haud multo post Nearchus et Onesicritus quos longins 
“in Oceanum procedere jusserat, superveniunt. Nuntiabant autem quaedam audita, 
«alia comperta ; insulam ostio amms subjectam auro abundare; inopem equorum esse, 
“ انس یی‎ X. cap. 1. p. 745, ed. Snakenb, 1724), 


This we learn from Arrian, (de Exped: Alex: lib V1.2. p- 237. edit: Gronov:‏ رت 
—“rys 6۵ avrov evs kuBepvirns Ovnaixperos,—and in his Hist: Ind: (p. 333‏ )2704 
AdekarSpou vews KuBepviirns nv Ovnoixpiros Aoruradatets.—Onesicritus of‏ بنج 6۵ tno‏ 
Astypalea,‏ 


(*) Some, like Sanson, (Voyage en Perse; p. 108.) deriving this word, ۵, 
from the negative na (نا)‎ and (خدا)‎ Khoda, ox Khuda, (God), have supposed 
it applied to sailors in the sense of “Atheist,” because a religious prejudice 
against the nautical life existed formerly in Persia; but this conjecture, however inge- 
nious, is not supported by the authority of dictionaries. > Nakhuda,” according to the 
Jehangiri, > signifies one who commands or governs a ship; and this originally was 
* Naw Khuda ; for a ship is called zau, and khuda is used as khudavend, to express 
‘lord, master or possessor: being abbreviated, the word becomes Nakhuda.” 
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“that he perceived indications of land, and hoped to 
“reach the shore within a weck”(’). He then praises 
the genial climate of Ceylon, the groves and flowery 
meads, the trees with most delicious fruits, and the 
limpid streams of this island, which, adds he, “is in every 
“respect a perfect paradise, as the king of kings will 
“facknowledge on beholding it. I have seen this place 
“resembling the garden of Eden, and admired it as 
“such”(*), 


Alexander lands,—performs with due piety an act of 
devotion, and indulges himself and his companions with 
feasts and revels, wherein female beauty contributes its. 
fascinating charms to enhance the delights of musick 


POSSPOSOCCSESOSCCOECCCOCCCCCCCS. ۵ 





زاخداسسخداوند ert‏ را Wes‏ و در اصل ناوخدا بود وناو کشني را کویند و خدا! خداوند 

باشد تفن نموده WSU‏ کفتند 

Khoda, (or Khuda), in the sense of lord’ and ruler xar'éEoxyy, is Gop ; but when in 

composition with Kad or Ked, (08) also written Kaddeh, (20S) implies a householder, 

the chief person, or master of a house; also a man lately married, and so rendered 

the head of a family and domestick establishment.—(See the Jehangiri, Berhén 
Kattea, and other manuscript dictionaries, in voce loa) 


)79( زبعد نود روز و شب ناخداً "رساحل نشان داد بایادشا 
که امد علامات ساحل .بدید ساحل بیکهفته شاید رسید 


(*) بپشتيست‌في Galan‏ نا رش . شپنشه چوبیند کند باوش 
من آن Vt ee‏ دیده‌ام جو اثار حست پسندیده ام 
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and of wine("). He next-explores the wonders of Serandib, 
and among others the consecrated mountain, as we learn 
from a chapter of which it will here be sufficient to 
dranslate the summary prefixed —“Esx anDEx and the philo- 
“sopher Botrnas devise means whereby they may ascend 
“the mountain of Serandib, fixing thereto chains with 
_“yings, and nails or rivets made of iron and brass, the 
“remains of which exist even at this day ; so that travel- 
“lers by the assistance of these chains, are enabled to 
“climb the mountain and obtain glory by finding the 
«sepulchre of Adam, on whom be the blessing of God”! (”*). 


From the ‘chapter comprising an amplification of this 
summary, I shall only quote that passage wherein, having 
‘mentioned the chains and rivets, Asurer adds “at every 
“spot (of difficult ascent) Bernas constructed a_ series 


DPOSOS OSS مم موم ممم موم‎ SSS SSSSSHESOSOSOOSOSOSOSCSOOSOOED 


Thus Plutarch informs us that Alexander having landed on a certain island,‏ رم 
(ZeeAAoveres or VcArovkts), offered sacrifices to the Gods, and proceeded to examine the‏ 
coast. Arrianalso records the acts of devotion performed by this hero on arriving at differ-‏ 
ent islands, The revels, the cups, the wine, the musical instruments, the songs, the lovely‏ 
female minstrels, and the general inebriation which AsureF describes, remind us of‏ 
Alexander's Bacchanalian march through Carmania, when days and nights were spent‏ 
هو in feasting, not without musick and women; wéys re kal Yadpov cal Baxysias‏ 
Plut. (in Alex.) Arrian, (Lib. Vi. cap. 19 and 28.) See also Diodor. Sic. (Lib. XVIN).‏ 
and Quint. Curt, (Lib. X. cap. 10).‏ 


)*( تدبیر اندیشیدی اسکندر با بلیناس حکیم درب رآمدن گوه سراندیب و زنچیر بستن 
با حلقبا و مجخپا اهنین و مس ساختی برکوه ساندیب و الي الیوم اثار ان موجود 
ست که مسافران بران سلسلة برکه‌برمي ایند و مزارستبرکت pal‏ صفي علیه pall‏ در 
مي aul,‏ و بدا معني مفاخزت مي نمایند 
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“of steps”(°). And two other lines in which the poet 
says “on that lofty mountain, above and below, the 


“vestiges of those works still remain”(*). 


It cannot be doubted that this description relates to 
some monuments of antiquity visible about half-way 
up the steep side of a mountain called “Moolgerigalle,” 
as the name was written for me by a gentleman whom 
I met at Mr. Gibson’s house in Point. de Galle, and 
by another who had visited the place. From their 
account it appears that there are recesses excavated in 
the rock,. and a small tank or reservoir of water; the 
caverns are furnished with. idols, and frequented by 
priests of the Boudha or Budha sect, probably as temples. 
From them an ascent of many steps, cut in the: solid 
stone, is facilitated by links or chains of iron hanging on 
the left side, and above is a level space containing what 


seemed to be the square tomb of some venerable personage. 


This description is given, with scarcely any alteration, 
in the. words, committed to paper at the moment of 
communication ; and on examining printed accounts, 7 
find no reason to doubt its general accuracy. The reader 
has above seen how Eastern fable or tradition, attaches the 
name of Adam to this mountain ; and, that being supposed 
PLLPLDSOCO SOE OS OD OOOO SEO SP OOS COOE SOO 0000000000680000 

)*( بهرجاي بر ساخمت یک نودبان 
dle af ole PY)‏ با و پست هنوز آن نشاني و اثار هسته 
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۳ 


the place of his sepulture, it was regarded with veneration 
even by Alexander himself, From various writers and local 
reports, we know that it still continues an object of super- 
stitious respect. Our first glimpse of “ Adam’s peak,” 
viewed as we approached Point de Galle, has been already 


mentioned(*). 
POCO CESCS مر ببس(« >>> >> آآآآاآ‎ SSOP OSOD 


() Of this extraordinary mountain, which derives its English name from the Por- 
tuguese, Pico de Adam, there are now before me three engraved representations given 
in different works. See the View, comprehending Point de Galle, in Lord Valentia’s 
* Voyages, aud Travels, &c.” Vol. L. p. 266. (Quarto edition). Another view of Adam's 
Berg, is found in the fifth volume, (p. 380), of Valentyn’s rare and excellent Dutch 
Memoirs, relative to the Old and New East Indies, &c. (Oud en Nieuw Oost Indién), 
and a third view of the * Pic d’Adam, occurs in the “Voyages de Corneille Le 
Brun,” (p. 328. Amsterdam, 1748, folio). That the account which I received is 
sufficiently accurate, appears from many passages in the valuable work of Valentyn 
above quoted. One, respecting the chain, must be here extracted, ‘Up this peak or 
«Adam و‎ mountain, people ascend by means of an iron chain, serving to assist pil- 
«grims and traveliers desirous of reaching the summit. This chain is formed of 
» finks, which, like the steps of a ladder, enable them to climb.” و۵‎ dezen 
« Piek of Berg van Adam, klimt men met een yzeren keten dienende voor de Pelgrims 
“en Reyzigers, die genegen zyn, om boven op de kruin des bergs te wezen. Deze 
ماما‎ is met schakels gemaakt, by welke men, als of het trappen van een ladder 
cwaren, opklimmen kan.”—‘ Oud en Nieuw Qost Indien.” Vol. ۰ Beschryvinge 
van Ceylon, p. 375). Knox, who in 1657 was seized by some people of Ceylon, 
and detained there a captive almost twenty years, thus confirms the report of super- 
stitious worship. ‘On the south of Conde Udais a hill, supposed to be the highest 
“on the island; called in the Chingulay language Hamalell, but by the Portuguese 
« and the European nations >» Adam’s اس بای‎ is sharp like a sugar loaf, and on 
‘the top a flat stone with the print of a foot like a man’s onit, but far bigger, being 
«about two feet long. The people of this land count it meritorious to go and wor- 
«ship this impression ; and generally about their new year, which is in March, they, 
* men, women, and children, go up this vast and high mountain to worship.”—See 
«Knox's Historical Relation of Ceylon,” (Parti. ch. 1( The impression of Adam's 
foot and the chains are also noticed by Mr. Percival; according to whom, this 
mountain is deemed sacred not only by the Ceylonese but by Indians of various sects, 
and “is yearly frequented,” adds the, > by vast numbers of black Christians of the 
“+ Portugueze and Malabar race.”—See his “ Account of Ceylon,” &c. p. 207, 208. 
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I shall no longer dwell on the subject of Ceylon, 
than whilst observing that Brtinas, to whom we 
have seen the contrivance of chains and steps attributed 
by Asurer, is likewise associated with Alexander in 
Nizami’s history of that conqueror, and in other 
romances() ; “ Benrnas the sage,” according to a Persian 
dictionary, “being the familiar friend and companion 
of Esxanpen(”). And he is particularly celebrated 
for the composition of magical talismans(*). His name 
appears also written Fotunus, and Bxxinus, which 


مج وم ومممممممممم 





تحص صه هصصص هه هعص هه مه فص 


(*) The Sekander Namah (سکندر نامه)‎ of Nizamt, (نظامی)‎ contains in two parts, 
<fhe barri ربري‎ and bakri s/s!) an account of the conqueror’s exploits by land 
andsea, Ofthis poem, composed in the twelfth century, I made several years ago, 
from many ancient aud valuable manuscript copies, an abridgment in prose, which 
shall form part of my future work on the History of Alexander. 


(*) بایذاس--حگيمي است که انیس و جلیس اسگندر بوه 
See MS, Farhang, Berhan ۰‏ 


(*) For the letter P which their alphabet wants, the Arabs substitute, in words bor- 
rowed from foreign languages, not only B but F. Of this several instances are given . 
in the following pages. I shall here quote one passage from an anonymous Arabick 
manuscript, which belonged to the learned Selden, and treated, as he informs us, of the 
Talismans, placed in various celebrated cities. “ Of all these Talismans,” according 
to the manuscript, “ FoLUNUS, the sage, was contriver.” “ Vetustum habeo autorem 
“anonymum Arabic® MS, in quo plurima occurrunt de Talismath in urbibus celebri- 
“‘oribus Orientis olim collocatis, Atgue omnium, inquit ille, korum Talismath, 


کان صانع العکیم فلونوس 
“autor aut artifer fuit Polonus sapiens.” By which, adds Selden, ۲ think Apolfo-‏ 
nius to be understood, “quo Apollonium intelligi puto.” See « Selden de Diis Syris.”‏ 


Syntag. 1: “de Teraphim,” cap. 2. p. 117. Edit. Lips. 1662), 
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some ingenious orientalists have thought designed to 
express Plinius; thus an Arabick manuscript entitled the 
“ Book of Bunty as,” is supposed by D’Herbelét to be the 
Natural History of Pliny(®). But one of the most learned. 
scholars of our time has clearly proved, that by Bexinusand. 
Bein as, the Arabian authors mean Apollonius of Tyana(™). 


T do not attempt to defend the gross anachronism, which 
would associate Alexander with either Pliny or Apollonius: 
since the Macedonian hero preceded both. by nearly four 
hundred years. It is however certain that Betinus and 
Beinas are names generally given by the Asiaticks to 
that philosopher, whom one historian calls AruLunts. 
A-Trvesmatrkt, or “Apollonius, the maker of Talis- 
mans”(') ; who endeavoured to counteract by his own, the 
miracles of Christ; and lamented that the Son of Mary had 


surpassed him(”). To his practice of the talismanick art, 
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See the « Bibliotheque Qrientale,” in.‏ (کتاب بلیناس) Ketab Belinas,”‏ “ هم 
Belinas.‏ 


(”) See M. de Sacy’s account of an Arabick work, ascribed to the Philosopher 
Beuinvs, (بلینوس اککیم)‎ in the fourth volume of “ Notices et Extraits des manu- 
> scrits de la Bibliotheque Nationale.” p. 107. 


&) الطلسماطیفی)‎ Uns sil) See the Arabick text of Gregory Abu’l Faraje’s 


Historia Dynastiarum,” published wit a Latin version by Pococke, (Oxf, 1663, 
p. 119). 


و یقول الوبل لي ان سبقني بن مریم Abul Far, Hist, Dyn. ibid.‏ )( 
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Philostratus bears ample testimony(%) ; and that he travelled 
into distant regions, we learn from the same biographer, who 
imputes the calumnious reputation which Apollonius incurred 
asa wizard, to his intercourse with the Magians of Babylon, 
the Brahmans of India, and the naked Sages of Egypt™). 
T now return to the prosecution of our voyage. 
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See the life of Apollonius Tyanensis, published with the other works of Philo-‏ رن 
stratus, by Gottfr. Olearius, (Lips. 1709, folio. p. 112, 130, 147, &c) who has sub-‏ 
joined many useful notes in illustration of the Greek text.‏ 


4) Ol 82 'ererd) picyos BaBuXwviwr, cat IvSdv Boaypact, wae rove ev Acybrra 
~yupwas duveyévero pacyor 'nyovvrae avroy &e. Philostr. de Vita Apollonii. Lib. ۰ 
cap.ii It is difficult to ascertain whether Apollonius was a philosopher or an im- 
postor, as Gibbon justly observes, his life being ‘related in so fabulous a manner 
«by his fanatic disciples.’—(Rom. Emp, chap. xi. note 63), 


CHAPTER ۰ 


From Ceylon to. the Coast of Malabar—and Bombay: 





N the twenty-first of December, as I have already 

mentioned, we sailed from Point de Galle. During 
some days and nights the weather continued unpleasant تچ‎ 
besides heavy rain, much lightning and tremendous 
thunder, there were foul winds, with a most violent “ head. 
sea,” as sailors call those waves which run contrary to the 
vessel’s course. Early on the twenty-seventh, we saw the 
coast of Malabar about Anjenga, and on the twenty-ninth 
we anchored within: two miles of Cochin. Soon after, E 
accompanied some gentlemen.from the ship to that town, 
where we found the air sultry, and the heat oppressive, 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, in- the house of Mr. Stewart. 
Master Intendant, having risen to 87. 
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Cochin, until occupied by our countrymen, was the prin- 
cipal Dutch settlement in this part ‘of India. Here we 
remarked several natives afflicted with that disease which 
produces what is sometimes emphatitally styled “the Cochin 
leg,” this limb being often so swoln as nearly to equal in 
bulk the patient’s middle. Many legs, thus affected, seemed 
covered with whitish scales; others retained the natural 
colour of a dark Indian skin. This malady, it is said, causes 
but little pain; and has been aseribed to bad water, and a 
diet, of which too great a portion is fish. Those inhabi- 
tants who can afford the luxury of good water, procure it 
from a spot distant eighteen or twenty miles. 


We visited the large old church, once, I believe, entitled 
the cathedral; it appeared in a state of decay, or at 
least to be much neglected; and, as we heard, had not been 
used, during a long time, for the purposes of publick 
devotion. Complaints, indeed, were made here, as at 
Point de Galle, by several English residents, concerning 
the paucity, or on some occasion, the absolute deficiency, 
of Protestant clergymen, and the consequent discontinuance 
for many weeks, successively, and even months, of religious 
worship, according to their rites; while the Catholick 
churches were preserved in the neatest order, and well 
frequented; the Portuguese ecclesiasticks performing all their — 
ceremonies, both on Sundays and Saint’s festivals, with the 
utmost regularity; and evincing much zeal in making prose~ 
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lytes to their faith; a work wherein they were said to be emi- 
nently successful among the natives. At Cochin we had not 
an opportunity of examining the principal shops, which 
report described as we worthy of inspection; being kept 
by Jews, they were all shut on this day (Saturday) their 
sabbath. 


We weighed anchor in the evening, about eight o’clock, 
and enjoying fine weather, continued our voyage, until the 
twelfth of January, at so inconsiderable a distance from 
land. that by night we frequently discerned the lights 
burning ashore; and by day, some scattered buildings, towns, 
and batteries, displaying the British flag. In the general 
prospect, however, there was but little variety. Just above 
the sea appeared a long horizontal line of sandy beach, 
extending as far as the powers of vision; over that line an 
uniform range of cocoa-tree groves; and beyond them the 
lofty Gauts, or Ghats, forming what our celebrated 
geographer, Rennell, justly represents, as “a stupendous 
wall of mountains”('). To persons who had so lately 
crossed the great Atlantick, the Southern, and the Indian 
ocean, often conscious that they were at an appalling 
distance from any coast, the almost uninterrupted sight of 
land and habitations proved extremely gratifying; and 


their proximity awakened pleasing ideas of human inter- 


























() “ Memoir of a map of Hindoostan.” Second edit. 1792. Introd. p. exxvii. 
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course, and ready help in case of accidental distress. One 
immediate advantage resulting from it, we daily experienced; 
for the Indians brought us in their canoes very ample 
supplies of fish and poultry; cocoa-nuts, jacks, a sort of 
bread-fruit, plantains or bananas, pine-apples, and yams. 


Among the places which offered themselves to our 
view as we sailed along, were Calicut once the chief seat 


of Eastern commerce and capital of Malabar(?), seen early 











ed 

















(*) Although this region is said to have borne various denominations in the original 
language of India, yet during some centuries the Persians have called it Malibar. 
I find that such, according to the manuscript dictionary Berhan Kattea, “ig the name 
“of a country situate on the shore of the sea of Omdn; and in that country all the 
“men are despicable wretches who tolerate the profligacy of their wives; for each 
“‘ woman is married to ten husbands, or even more: 
ولاینت همه‎ Co ولايني استه بر کنار درياي عمارن و مردم‎ babe 

دیوث اند چه زنان ایشاری هر بک ده شوهر و زیاده کنند 

That Polyandry existed among the Nayrs of Malabar, has long becn known; but its 
excess and general prevalence may be supposed in some degree exaggerated by the report 
above given, We learn from a memoir in the “ Asiatick Researches,” that to one Nayr 
woman, ‘two males, or four, or perhaps more,” are usually attached. Buta note informs 
us that this custom does not pervade the whole province of Malabar, being rather peculiar 
to the Southern parts. (Sec Mr. Duncan's “Historical Remarks on the Coast of Mala- 
bar.” As. Res. Vol. V. p. 13. oct.) Of this country and its chief city Calicut, an 
interesting account is given by App AR’REZAK, الرزاقت)‎ dus) a Persian traveller 
of the fifteenth century; and may be seen in the “ Collection Portative de Voyages,” 
published by M. Langlés at Paris, (Tome I. Pp. xxxv, xliv, &c.) translated into French 
from a rare manuscript, entitled the Matlea As'saadein, which I have already men- 
tioned in the preceding chapter, (p. 58, note 73). As the plan of M. Langlés’s very 
entertaining “Collection,” did not admit, nor require, the Persian text, I shall notice 
in the appendix, some passages wherein my copy of the original work, a volume 
handsomely written, seems to differ from that used by him, and enables me to confirm 


his opinion respecting two or three names which, as he conjectured, the transcriber of 
his copy had rendered doubtful through omissions and alterations. 
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on the thirty-first of December; and, in the evening an 
extraordinary insulated rock named by English sailors, 
the “Sacrifice Island.” To this we approached very near; 
it was covered with myriads of sea-birds, which produced 
the most various and discordant sounds; a few only 
seemed alarmed at the noise of two or three musket 
shots discharged amongst them; what effect the balls 
may have had, we did not ascertain(’). 


The new year (1811) commenced while Mount Dilla 
or Dell, was yet within our view; on the second of 
January we were nearly becalmed, and the thermometer 
stood at 81. Above twenty of the crew were at this time 
afflicted by a disease which the surgeon attributed to 
unrestrained indulgence in fruit and fish, after a diet, 
whereof, during several weeks, the predominant part had 
been salted meat. On the third we saw Mangalore; and 
this day the body of one Herbert, an excellent seaman, 
who had died in consequence of a locked-jaw, was committed 


to the deep, with religious solemnities. 











(*) This singular spot is thus mentioned by Dr. Fryer who visited India in 1678; 
“At Mangalore the Dutch have a fort, and six miles to the North the French have 
“a flag flying : within a league off which a grey rock extolls its hoary head eight 
“fathom above water, navigable on all sides, justly called by us Sacrifice Island ; 
“in remembrance of a bloody butchery on some Haglish by the pirate Malabars, 
“who are the worst Pickeroons on this coast, going in fleets, and are set out by the 
“great men ashore, the chief of whom lives at Durmapatan.” (A New Account of 
East India and Persia, &c. p. 55. Lond. 1698.) 
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We sailed by Barcelore on the fourth: and saw the 
bold mountains of Onore on the fifth; when also, we 
passed near Hog Island and Pigeon Island, and remarked 
in the sea a multiplicity of beautiful snakes; next day 
we beheld a castle, and other considerable edifices 
of which some were said to be convents, near Goa. 
On the eighth we were off Dewgur, and saw the town and 
fort of Gheriah. On the tenth, Severndroog and Dabul were 
in sight. We passed Choul on the eleventh, and at midnight 
anchored near the light-house of Bombay. 


Next morning we advanced into the harbour, and 
again anchored about noon. Several officers belonging 
to the military and civil establishments of Bombay visited 
Sir Gore Ouseley on board the Lion, and every prepa- 
ration having becn made for his reception ashore, 
he and the gentlemen of the embassy landed at five 
o’clock. The streets were lined by soldiers under arms, 
with bands of martial musick; the forty-seventh British 
regiment, and some Sepoy corps(*), Indian troops of very 
good appearance, neatly clothed and well disciplined. 
Between ranks of these, paying himall usual military honours, 
the ambassador proceeded to the government house, where 


he was received with most kind congratulations on his 





ee تج‎ 





{*) Sipahi, (سیاهی)‎ in Persian signifying “a soldier,” or “an army.” 
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arrival by Mr. Duncan, the governor, who had provided 
apartments not only for him and Lady Ouseley, but for 
every member of the embassy. 


Meanwhile Mirza تصش‎ Hassan was conducted to a 
handsome and well furnished mansion prepared for his ac- 
commodation in such a manner as might best suit oriental 
habits. And Mr. Goodwin, a gentleman who understood 
the Persian language, was appointed to reside with him, 
and in the character of Mehmdndar, to superintend all 
domestick arrangements that could contribute towards his 
comfort or convenience(’). 


From the twelfth until the thirtieth day of January, 
we continued to enjoy the polite attention and unbounded 
hospitality of all the principal persons residing at Bombay, 
or in their beautiful country houses, a few miles distant. 
We viewed, during frequent excursions, whatever objects 
were reckoned most deserving of notice on this island, 
which is not much above seven miles long, and was ceded 
to the English in 1662, by the Portuguese, from whose lan- 


guage some derive its name, signifying the “ good bay,” 





(*°) Mehmdn-dér, ( (مهماندار)‎ or “Entertainer of Guests,” a title given in 
Persia to one appointed by the king, and the governors of provinces, or of cities, to 
attend and protect strangers, and furnish them with food, lodgings, horses, and 
other things necessary for their accommodation. 
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or “harbour,” whilst others are of opinion that it is 
originally Indian(°). 


We were amused one morning at a horse-race, whcrein 
those riders who first contended for the prize of fleetness 
were English; but it concluded with an oriental exhibition, 
that, from novelty, afforded high gratification to many 
of our party besides myself; ten or twelve Arabs during 
repeated circuits at full speed round the course, evincing 
much boldness, activity and equestrian skill. 


Musick and dances promoted sometimes the festivity 
of our evenings. A band of Indians, men who played on 
various instruments, and some female dancers called 
Nétch or Notch-girls, were introduced one night for our 
entertainment by Mr. Duncan, ever studious to please 
his guests. The full display of certain attitudes and 
movements, which probably had obtained for these 
women their high celebrity, was, on this occasion, 
restrained by the presence of many English ladies; and 


to most Europeans the performance would have seemed 























(*) Lord Valentia understood that Bombay was denominated after a goddess 
still worshipped there. (“ Voyages and Travels,” Vol. II. p. 181.) Major Moor allows the 
propriety of Buona-lahia, as a Portuguese designation applied to this “ good harbour,” 
but he traces the name Munbi, or Munbai, (for it is written ive by the Moham- 
medans who use Arabick or Persian Characters) to Mamadevy, corrupted from Maha- 
maha deva, which, he says, may be interpreted the “ Island of Mahadeva,” or the 
Great-great God, or Siva, &c,—(Hindai Pantheon, p. 335). 
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tedious, the motions being generally slow; but they 
wanted grace, were often uncouth, and gave an appearance 
of distortion not unfrequently to the limbs. No attempt 
was made by any sudden exertion to raise the body 
above its natural elevation; it seemed, indeed, always 
supported on one foot, at least. Yet I understood that 
these dancers had not acquired without much laborious 
practice, the art of performing different gesticulations 
which they now exhibited; such as turning round several 
times on the right hecl, whilst the lower garment was 
thrown forward by the left knee, in ample and undula- 
ting folds. 


Of this scene, a representation is annexed, (See plate IV), 
engraved from the sketch taken by Major D’Arcy. One 
young woman, who had danced for half an hour, appears 
seated; the other, and a little girl, are beginning their per- 
formance. In the likeness of countenances and general 
expression, both of the dancers, and their male attendanjs 
the musicians, Major D’Arey, who delineated them on 
the spot, has been, as usual, most successful. I had an 
opportunity soon after of seeing the Natch executed 
with less reserve, yet not more gracefulness, at a house 
where all the spectators were men, and the greater 
number, Asiaticks. These particularly admired one 
movement of the dance, wherein every step by which 


the woman slowly approached or retreated, seemed to 
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cause a momentary dislocation of her hips; such 
probably, as constituted the Greek Kordaz, (Kosa) men- 
tioned in Aristophanes’s comedy, “The Clouds”; and 
sufficiently explained by his scholiast, in a passage to 
which I shall hereafter refer, when treating of the 
Persian dances. Then also, Pausanias shall be adduced to 
prove that the Greek Kordar was of Eastern origin, and 
most remote antiquity. The vocal accomplishments of 
those Natch-girls afforded me, however, much gratification. 
Two. Persian odes which they sang to pleasing tunes, were 
compositions in the Anacreontick manner, celebrating the 
delights of love and wine; the luxury of reposing near some 
cool and limpid stream, while listening to the nightingale’s 
plaintive melody; and inhaling exquisite fragrance from 
the rose and jasmine. Their Indian songs I could only 
admire as successions of soft modulations. A person who 
understood the words, informed me that they expressed in 
very warm language the sentiments of amorous passion, but, 
contrary to the custom most general among other nations, 
were addressed by the damsel to her swain. Although 
in the writings of all Mohammedans, we meet frequent 
allusions to the scriptural history of Joseph and Potiphar’s 
Egyptian wife; yet the Persians never suppose ‘their 
females to make, either in prose or verse, any advances 
or declarations of love. My memory cannot recall 
ene opposite example among the thousands of Persian 
L 
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sonnets, which, during a course of many years, I have had 
the patience to peruse(’). 
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(’) The story of Joseph, borrowed, and in some respects altered from the Hebrew 
book of Genesis, (chap. xxxvii), is known to all Mohammedans through the medium 
of their Korén, (chap. xii). Neither in this, nor in the Bible, can we discover the 
name of Potiphar’s wife. She is, however, generally entitled ZeELIKHA, although 
another name has also been assigned to her, as the ancient and celebrated historian 
Tasri, who mispent some time in writing comments on the Koran, thus informs 
us,-—* And the great man (Potiphar) had a wife, than whom in all the land of Misr, 
‘or Egypt, there was not any woman more beautiful; and she was of illustrious 
* birth and very powerful, and her name was ZELIKHA, off as some ae RAAIL, 


و مرورا زني بود که بمصر اندر نبود از و نیکوتر و مهترزاد» op‏ و توانگر بود و جمال 
داشتد و نام او Lead}‏ بود و کویند راعیل 


The beauty of Joseph is proverbial; he may be considered as the Eastern Adonis. 
This I have already remarked in my first work, the “Persian Miscellanies,” (chap. vii) 
where also is noticed Jami’s admirable poem on the Loves of “ JoserH and ZELI- 
KHA,” which, says Sir William Jones, “is one of the finest compositions I ever read ;” 
and « deserves to be translated into every European language.” (See “ Jones's Hist. 
of the Pers. Lang. annexed to his Life of Nadir Shah.” octavo, Lond. 1773, p. 181, 
183). Hartz, the Anacreon of Persia, frequently alludes to Joseph :—thus, in a 
sonnet, praising some beautiful youth, he exclaims, “ Every one acknowledges 
«that thou art a second Yusur; but when I view well thy charms, in truth, thou 
* seemest far superior to him.” 
اني‎ tay کفنند خلایق که توب یر‎ 
به آزاني‎ gated نیک بدیدم‎ oe 
And in another Sonnet (better known, having been before translated), he styles him, 
“my bright moon of Canaan,” : 
ماه کنعان من‎ 

‘These and many similar passages, which seem to be what they are not, the addresses 
of mith fair Persian ZeLIKHA, I would willingly ascribe to that lisan al ghaich 
الغایب)‎ vs) or “language of mystery,” which, as certain scholiasts imagine, Ha Fiz 
frequently y employed, using amorous expressions in a recondite and even a religious 
seuse! Yet those who are acquainted with the gross profligacy of his fellow country- 
men, will scarcely allow to this poet so favourable an interpretation, but rather 
adopt thatof the learned Reviczki in his “Specimen Poeseos Persice,” (Vindob. 1771) 
and in his Epistolary Correspondence. See that excellent model for biographical 
composition, Lord Teignmouth's “ Life of Sir William Jones.” Seealso the “ Poeseos 
Asiat, Comment, (cap. ix) of Jones himself, who inclines to the literal signification. 
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Those girls who have attained eminence as singers and 
dancers, and who probably are few, demand considerable 
remuneration for the entertainment they afford. But India 
is said to abound with females of this profession, although 
not equally accomplished; and the multitudes that, in 
former ages, were attached to temples, or filled the palaces 
of great men, almost exceed credibility. We read in 
authentick history, that two thousand administered to the 
pleasure, or the state, of one Rajah : who incurred, however, 
his sovereign’s anger; so numerous an establishment of 
women having been supposed to encroach on the imperial 
privilege(*). 


One evening I accompanied a friend to that remarkable 
rock, situate on the promontory called “Malabar Point ;” 
and frequented by numerous Hindé pilgrims ; since all who 
can here overcome the difficulties of passing through a very 
narrow and tortuous fissure, are esteemed as mortals rege-~ 
nerated and absolved from the contamination of former 
sin. Apprehending, however, that my faith was not yet 


sufficiently strong to ensure such a beneficial result, I 
POSSESSES SOSSSSHSSOSSOSSOSSOSSSOSSSOSSOCOSOCOSESSOSOOOOOEH 


۵ This occurred in the year of our era, 1543, or of the Mohammedan, 950, 
The insulted emperor was BABER. See Dow's “ History of Hindostan.” Vol. I. p. 
176. Inthe same work, (Vol. I. p.'70), we learn that five hundred dancing girls, 
many very beautiful, and some of noble descent, belonged to the temple of Sumnat, 
which was destroyed by Sultan MAHMUD. in the year 1022, (or 413 of the Hejrah (۰ 
D'Herbelot dates this transaction as later by three years, (See “Bibliot. Orient.” in 
BIAHMOUD). 
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declined the doubtful advantage and the certain trouble 
of this process ; deferring it to a moment of more perfect 
inspiration. 


We next visited a,gemple, where the attendant Brahman 
presented us with two cocoa-nuts and his valuable bene- 
diction, in return for an inconsiderable offering. Here I 
first perceived some idols and a tree daubed with red paint; 
the tree was itself an object of religious veneration. 


In the course of another excursion J inspected, but too 
hastily, the > Brahmani village,” where the people and their 
extraordinary habitations, their temples and idols, all 
excite interest, and claim admiration. An ingenious 
writer has well described this place as a specimen of “ unso- 
phisticated Hinduism(®).” Its inhabitants, I understood, 
were without exception, Brahmans: and here, confirming 
a report of the author above quoted(**), my companion 
observed, that many of the oldest had never been attracted 
from their native village, even to the neighbouring capital, 
either by business, pleasure or curiosity ; but had hitherto 
consumed lite in the idolatrous ceremonies of their 
religion, and in what they considered as philosophick medi- 
FOP OFSFSSSSSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSESOSESSOSOSOOPOSUDOOCD 


(*) Moor’s > Hindu Pantheon,”—p, 395. 


“Some of them, it is said, have lived here to an old age, without once visiting‏ وم 
the contiguous town of Bombay.”—‘Hind. Panth.” p, 395.‏ 
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tation. How far this benefitted themselves or society, I 
shall not pretend to determine. 


But the temples and idols of these places, and many more 
in their vicinity, appeared as nothing, when compared 
with the excavations and sculptured figures at Keneri, or 
Kenereh, in an island called Salsette, to visit which the 
ambassador and our party, besides some gentlemen of 
the Presidency, set out from Bombay at avery early hour on 
the nineteenth. To the pleasure of this excursion, Sir 
James Mackintosh contributed in a high degree by his 
lively and instructive conversation. We passed through 
Viar, and Sion, and a woody tract of country, where tigers 
were said. to be more numerous..than men. Yet there, 
amidst mountains, the natural face of a lofty rock is hewn 
into the front of a magnificent temple, formed by an 
interior excavation of the solid stone. An adequate idea 
of this extraordinary cavern, or of the immense pillars and 
gigantick images that decorate its entrance, can be conveyed 
only through such a delineation as the view given by Lord 
Valentia, from Mr. Salt’s beautiful and accurate drawing(*), 
The great hall, its coved or arched roof, and various 
recesses, I shall not attempt to describe; for so many 
objects were visible in this wonderful place, and among 
the adjacent mountains ; and so short was the time allowed 
POCSSOOOCCEPO PSOE SOS 0000000 06000000000606000000000000 


Voyages and Travels, &c. Vol. ۲۲۰ p, 196. (quarto edition),‏ رن 
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for inspection, that few of us made either sketches or 
measurements; but almost denied ourselves the minutes 
employed in eating an excellent breakfast, which we found 
prepared within the sacred excavation(*). I shall, however, 
again refer my reader to Lord Valentia’s work, since between 
the Carli cave, of which this noble traveller has given a 
view, and the temple of Keneri, there exists a strong gencral 


resemblance('’). 


We then examined several caves of smaller dimensions, 
cut likewise into the hard rock, and in some instances not 
very easy of access, though it is. evident that steps had 
been once made to facilitate approach. The whole moun- 
tain seemed pierced with these excavations ; and according 
to one report, (dated in the year 1760), “ they are so numer- 


صضصض هه صهص هه هه ضه همه مه همم مم سح مج ممممممممممممممممممه 


According to Anquetil du Perron this was ‘longue de dixneuf cannes, large 6‏ وم 
sept, et haute de huit.” Or, in length seventy-six, in width twenty-eight, and in height‏ 
thirty-two (French) feet; for it appears from his plan of the excavation (plate ۱۷,‏ 
fig. 6), that each canne was equivalent to four feet ; (See “Zendavesta,” Tome I. Dis-‏ 
cours preliminaire, p. ecccvi). In the Relation of a journey made by some English.‏ 
members of the Bombay council to Salsette, this excavation is described as eighty.‏ 
four feet long, (See “ Zendavesta, Tome I. p. cecevili). Dr. Fryer, who shall be here-‏ 


after quoted, supposed it to be longer. 


Voyages and Travels, Vol. ۲1۰ ۳۰ 163. The resemblance is perliaps still stronger‏ رد 
between it and the excavation of Biskurma near Ellora, described by Sir Charles ۰‏ 
Malet, in the Asiatick Researches, Vol. VI. with an engraved view, (p. 421, octavo‏ 
edition, Lond. 1801).‏ 
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> منم‎ as not to be seen in three days(“).” Yet, how many 
or whoever might have been their former tenants, no person 
now enters them but a few temporary visitors. Anquetil 
du Perron has devoted several pages to an account of 
this singular spot. He has also given some lines of an 
inscription which we saw at the great temple; it was, 
in his time, and probably still continues, undeciphered(*). 
Here I remarked one idol, which seemed to have been, 
not very long before, streaked with red paint as a mark 
‘of superstitious respect. 


We left Keneri, having but imperfectly gratified our 
curiosity; and my slight acquaintance with Indian history 
and mythology deters me from offering any conjecture 
or opinion respecting this mountain, or city of 


qeipef{ 16 
eaces(?*). 
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(*) See in the > Zendavesta,” (Tome I. Discours Prelimin. p. ccccix), the Relation 
ofa Journey made by sone English members of the Bombay council to Keneri. 


(%) Zendavesta, Tome I. Disc. Prelim. planche IV, p. ceexciv. 


(®) As Dr. Fryer's, “ New Account of East India and Persia,” (Lond. 1698, folio,) 
is now become a rare book, the reader may be pleased to see an extract from it here. 
« Next morn, before break of day, we directed our steps to the anciently famed, but 
“‘now rained City of Canorein, ‘The way to it is so delightsome, ۲ thought 1 had 
“‘been in England,—fine arable, pasture and coppices: thus we passed five miles to 
“the foot of the hill, on which the city stands, and had pussed halfa mile through a 
“thick wood, peopled by apes, tygers, wild buffalos and jackals: here were some 
«flocks of parockets,” .میک‎ “ We come to the city, all cut out of a rock, where is 
“ presented Vulcan's forge, supported by two mighty collosses, bellied iu the middle 
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On our return we halted to enjoy a collation provided for 
us under one of those vast and shady Banian trees, which 
are considered as almost sacred ; and arrived at Bombay 
soon after five o’clock in the evening(’’). 
POSOSSSOCHSSSSSSSSSSSSCSSSSOSSSSSSSSSSOSOSS OS OSSSOOOSD 


“with two globes. Next a temple with a beautiful frontispiece not unlike the 
«“ Portuco of St. Paul’s West Gate. Within the porch on each side stand two mon- 
“strous giants, where two lesser and one great gate give a noble entrance: jt can 

_ receive no light but at the doors and windows of the porch, whereby it looks nore 
“solemnly. The roof is arched, seeming to be born up by huge pillars of the same 
«yock, some round, some square, thirty-four innumber. The Cornish work of elephants, 
«horses, lions: at the upper end it rounds like a bow, near where standsa great offertory 
«some what oval, the body of it without pillars; they only making a narrow Piatzo 
“about, leaving the nave open: it may be an hundred feet in length, in height sixty 
“feet or more.” Of the other caves he says, “To see all would require a month’s time.” 
« We feasted our eyes with innumerable entrances of these cony-burrows, but could 
“ not see one quarter part,” &c. (p. 71, 72). 


(7) The Banian tree, described by Linnzeus as Ficus Indica, ox “Indian Fig tree,” is 
not, says Milton, 





“that kind for fruit renowned, 

“But such as at this day, to Indians known 

Malabar or Decan spreads her arms‏ و 

« Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 

«The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 

> About the mother-tree—a pillar’d shade, 

- “High ovér-arched and echoing walks between.” — 
Parad. Lost. Book IX. line 1101. 

Dr. Fryer, who saw one of those admirable trees near Surat, in the year 1673, says 
«« that besides its leafs, the branches bear its own roots, therefore called by the Portu- 
* gals, Arbor de Rais: for the adoration the Banyans pay it, the Banyan tree, (by 
«« whom it is held as sacred as the oak to our old Druids); who paint it daily, and make 
« offerings of rice, and pray to it. It has leafs like an Jvy, and is the same with that 
at Johanna, only that was incorporated into one body, and this, by often taking root, 
*+is capable of overspreading a whole field ; so that it is said, there are of them able 
“to shade an army of 30,000 horse and men singly. However it is possible to be so 
“ contrived, if it be lookt after, to make a wood alone of itself.”A New Account of 
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But every thing seen in the great excavation at Keneri, 
though all traces of its date and origin-have disappeared 
in the obscurity of ages, seemed to me less ancient than the 
sculptured deities, astonishing by their magnitude, their 
multiplicity and extraordinary forms, those who visit the 
stupendous cavern-temple of Elephanta, To this, early on 
the twenty-seventh, Sir Gore Ouseley with a numerous party 


of gentlemen, proceeded in Mr. Money’s commodious 
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East India and Persia, p. 105, Lond, 1698). Of this remarkable tree a very interest. 
ing description is given by an anonymous writer, quoted in Maurice's “Indian An- 
“ tiquities.” (Vol. III. p. 163). “It is,” says he, perhaps the most beautiful and 
“surprising production of nature in the vegetable kingdom. Some of these trees are 
‘of an amazing size, and as they are always increasing, they may in some measure be 
«said to be exempt from decay. Every branch proceeding from the trunk throws out 
“its own roots, first in small fibres, at the distance of several yards from the ground. 
“ These continually becoming thicker when they approach the earth, take root, and 
‘shoot out new branches, which in time bend downwards, take root in like manner, 
“cand produce other branches, which continue in this state of progression as long as 
“they find soil to nourish them.” The author proceeding in his account, notices par- 
ticularly a Banian tree (growing near Baroach, in Guzzurat), under the shade of 
which seven thousand persons, it is said, may easily repose. Another celebrated 
tree of this kind is described by Sir Thomas Herbert, who saw it near Gombroon in 
1627. (Travels, &c. p. 122, third edition, 1665); and by Mr. Ives, who was there in 
1758, (see his “ Voyage from Englaud to India,” &c. p. 199, Lond. quarto, 1773). He 
mentions also a Banian tree near Trevandeparum, under the shade of which, “ten 
* thousand men might stand without incommoding themselves ۲ (ibid), Tavernier, in 
his “ Voyages de Perse,” (Liv. V). gives an engraving of the Arbres des Banianes, near 
Gamron, or Bander Abassi ; and in his * Voyages des Indes,” (Liv. Il), a view of 
one at Surat. Le Brun, also, notices ومد‎ Banian trees, and particularly that near 
Gamron ; but a remarkable dragtoe at the same place, is, according to his plate and 
description, very different, though venerated by the Banians. J suspect that he 
mistook for the name of a species, the Persian word derakht, (درخت)‎ signifying 
“a tree,” in general, (Voy. de Corn, Le Brun, p. 377, Amst, 1718), 
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and handsome yacht. The small island which contains 
this cavern, is seven or eight miles distant from Bombay, 
and owes its European name above mentioned, to a 
conspicuous figure near the landing-place, hewn out of 
stone once solid, but now much injured, representing 
an. elephant of considerable size. The island, as some one 


observed, is properly denominated Gharipuri. 


About half a mile from the clephant, we arrived at 
that hill of hard rock, which contains the celebrated 
excavation. Of this, so many accounts have been already 
published, that little remains for me to add from a 
very hasty inspection. But a drawing made at my request, 
by Major D’Arcy, (and reduced in plate V) will supply the 
place of verbal description. It shows the immense columns, 
the bust with three faces; and other sculptures, all parts 
of the solid stone; while portraits of some gentlemen, 
actually present, which Major D’Arcy has introduced, sufti- 
ciently indicate the relative proportions. That there never 
had been an opening behind the triple-visaged head, nor a 
fourth face, as some have imagined, I ascertained by 
climbing to the summit, and convincing myself that 
this entire mass belonged to the rock from which it 
projects in bold relief, but never was wholly separated. 


On my left, when standing opposite to this bust, I soon 
perceived in a compartment which exhibits various groups, 


that form of gigantick size, by many supposed to represent 
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an Amazon, as it wants the right breast; a defect, perhaps 
not originally intended by the artist, but caused by that 
violence which has here defaced and mutilated several other 
sculptures. Believing it, however, so designed at first, 
a learned antiquary discovers in this four-handed giant, 
an androgynous Bacchus(*); while, according to an 
ingenious mythologist, it is a figure combining the God 
Mauapeva, and the Goddess Parvati('); although a 
friend, well acquainted with the usual attributes and 
aspects of Hindé deities, immediately pronounced it to 
be Durca, who appears, in some instances, the same as 
Panvarr herself”), The plate (V) affords a glimpse of this 
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MD’ Hancarville having mentioned some ancient Greek statues of “ Bacchus,‏ رقم 
Mists ou des deux Sexes,” remarks that “il ya dans la Pagode de I’Isle Elephanta,‏ “ 
“‘prés de Bombay, une figure de ce genre.” He then describes the gigantick form‏ 
which [ have above noticed; its four arms, the bull’s head, on which one hand rests,‏ 
and other circumstances, according to the engraving published by Niebuhr. He next‏ 
alludes to the basin, which one hand seemingly grasps, and then adds, “ c'est exacte-‏ 
“ment la Crotale dont les Grees se servoient comme les Indiens, daus les fétes de‏ 
Bacchus: Ia figure que l’on trouve ici avec les attributs de ce Dieu, semblable a celle‏ “ 
“(du Misés des Grecs, est composée des formes des deux sexes, et pour le faire sentir‏ 
“on ne lui a douné qu’une seule mamelle, de sorte que la moitié de sa poitrine est‏ 
“celle d’un homme, et Pantre moitié est celle d’une femme: ce qui ۲۵ fait prendre‏ 
“‘pour une Amazone par M. Niebuhr. (Recherches sur l'Origine, i’Esprit et les Progrés‏ 
«des Arts de la Grece.” (Tome I. p.'77).‏ 


Major Moor notices the “ grand vompartment,” containing, says he, “among a‏ رک 
“variety of groups and single figures, a gigantic four-handed form of MAHADEVa,‏ 
“conjoined with Panvari. One of his right hands rests on the head ofa bull, well‏ 


“executed ; anther holds a shield, a third a cobra de capela, the hooded serpent.” 
Hind Pantheon. p. 97. 


(”) This goddess, however, is almost indiscriminately styled Parvati, BHAVANY, 
Durca, Kat, and DEvI, as we learn from the “Hinda Pantheon,” p, 145, 147, &e, 
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figure, seen in the obscure excavation : one hand resting 
on the head of a bull; but it did not, by any means, recall 
to my imagination, those forms with which the Greeks or 
Etruscans invested their Amazons on monuments. still 
preserved: nor does it agree with the description of those 
warlike females left by Persian writers, and to be examined 


in a future work on the history of Alexander. 


Having rapidly surveyed the numerous compartments 
and niches, presenting in every direction a variety of sculp- 
tures, I explored three or four small chapels communicating 
with the great temple; and in one, which receives light 
from above, at an aperture formed through the great body 
of rock, I found a simple offering, flowers and grains of 
rice, placed beforea favouriteand very general object of Hind& 
veneration. In anotherrecess Ialso remarked an image which 
had recently been painted red by some pious votary. These 
idols were probably uninjured; for it is believed that the 
Divinity abandons any figure when defaced or mutilated(*), 
Sececesesessceseeeseeeeeseeeeeeeceseeeeseeeseoseeee 


Dr. Buchanan, who visited many Indian provinces at the very commencement‏ رم 
of this century, mentions that a Polygar chief, about two hundred and fifty years‏ 
before, had been directed by the God Ganesa, to search for treasures under a‏ 
certain image, and to erect temples and reservoirs, with whatever money he should‏ 
find. “The treasures were accordingly found,” adds Dr. Buchanan, “ and applied‏ 
‘as directed: the image from under which the treasure had been taken was shewn‏ 
«to me, aud I was surprised at finding it lying at one of the gates quite neglected.‏ 
On asking the reason why the people allowed their benefactor to remain in such a‏ « 
“plight, he informed me that the finger of the image having been broken, the Divinity‏ 
«had deserted it: for no mutilated image is considered as habitable by a God.”‏ 
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and to adore such would therefore have been an act of 
supererogation(*™). 
POSS OSSS SS SOSOSSSS DOSS SSOOSSOSOSSOOSSSFO00OO6OOO OO 


(Travels in Mysore, Canara and Malabar, &c. Vol. II. p. 60. Lond. 4to. 1807), 
Brahmans, I have remarked, “says Major Moor,” disregard imperfect images.” 
(Hindu Pantheon, p. 336). Of many idols given to him by the Brahmans, ‘not one 
“subject is perfect: in some particular, sometimes trifling, there is a defect or frac- 
“ture, (Ibid. p. 62). 


() We may suppose that the Divinity does not condescend to reside in any idol, during 
its unfinished state. Knox, describing Buddou, whom the people of Ceylon highly 
venerate, informs us that “ Some, being devoutly disposed, will make the image of this 
> God at their own charge : for the making whereof they must bountifully reward 
“the founder. Before the eyes are made it is not accounted a God, but a Jump of 
“ordinary metal, and thrown about the shop with no more regard than any thing else. 
“But when the eyes are to be made, the artificer is to have a good gratification, 
“ besides the first agreed-upon reward. The eyes being formed, it is thence-forward 
“aGod,” &c. (Historical Relation of the Island of Ceylon, Part HI. chap. 4). 1 
know not whether among the Hindfs, it is believed, as in Ceylon, that the eyes of an 
image communicate or constitute Divinity, nor whether it can be legitimately 
worshipped by them, without some previous ceremony of consecration, as 
among the ancient Grecks. But many Indian idols have been found, in which the 
eyes were formed of materials more beautiful, or more precious, than any other part. 
‘Tavernier describes > la grande Idole,” of Jagrenate, and another at Banarous, as 
having diamonds for eyes. He saw also-one at Matura. (Voyages des Indes, &c. 
Liv. II. chap. 11, et 12), See also Hamilton's “ Account of the East Indies,” Vol. ۰ 
p. 385. (Lond. 1744), Other writers, whom I shall not here stop to quote, mention 
the five golden Idols, with eyes of most valuable rubies, which Sultan Mahmid took from 
one great Hinda Temple. Among the Indian Idols, in Major Moor’s valuable collec- 
tion, is a metal image of Nerayana, with ruby eyes; and he possesses © other images 
“ that lave ruby eyes and ornaments.”—(Hind@ Pantheon, p. 31). In decorating the 
eyes of their images, some savage tribes appear to take considerable pains, 
In several extraordinary idols of wood and of stone, brought from the South 
Sea Islands, and now in my own collection, the eyes are inlaid with mother of pearl. 
Whether this, and the jewels above mentioned, were inserted merely to ornament 
some favourite Deities ; or whether such attention was bestowed upon the eyes, parti- 
cularly, with a more recondite meaning, I cannot undertake to decide. Of Grecian 
and Roman statues, in which silver or precious stones constituted the eyes, while every 
other part was bronge or marble; the classival antiquary will recollect many instances 
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۲ have already noticed a sacred tree and images daubed 
with red paint, near Bombay and at Kenerch. And it 
might easily be proved that to rub vermillion or some 
substance resembling it in colour, over objects of religious 


worship, was an ancient practice among various nations. 


In another part of this work, a few remarks shall be 
offered on that superstitious or idolatrous respect, which 
has been paid, since the earliest ages, to certain trees. The 
use of red, also, as a colour appropriated to cruel sacrifices, 
whether of birds, of beasts, or of men, might be traced 
through many countries. But, on this subject, one con- 
jecture must here suffice. As it was, and, I fear, is still 
usual, to sprinkle an altar, or idol, with the victim’s blood ; 
perhaps we are authorized in supposing the red paint a 
representative of that sanguinary oblation, for which it 
serves, at the same time, as a cheap and innocent 


substitute(*’). However this may be, (and I cannot adduce 


besides those mentioned by Buonar otti, (Osservazioni Istoriche sopra alcuni medag- 
lioni antichi, Pr. xii. Roma. 1698, 4to) by Dr. Conyers Middleton, (Miscellaneous 
Works, Vol, IV. p. 113, 4to. 1752) and by Winkelmann, in his celebrated composi- 
tion, of which I must quote the French translation; ‘ Histoire 461۸۲ de l’Anti- 
* quit2. (Tome II. p. 298. Leipsig, 4to. 1781). Caylus describes some Egyptian bronze 
images with eyes of gold and silver. (Receuil d’Antiquités, Tome I. p. 80, 31, 37). 


() The ancient altars were not always avaipacro: or without bleod. The Grecian 
and Roman sacrifices of animals are so well known, that any comment on them here 
would be superfluous. It is equally unnecessary to remark, among the children of Israel, 
the blood of beasts sprinkled “upon the altar of the Lorp,” See “ Leviticus, Chap. 
xvii.6, Numbers, Chap. xviii. 17. Deuteronomy, Ch.xii.17. 11 Chronicles, Chap. xxix, 
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proofs in support of my conjecture), the red colour seems 
* to be esteemed sacred, in many instances, by those who 
inhabit a great portion of Asia; from China to Caucasus ; 
from Tibet and Boutan to the extremity of India, and 
to Ceylon(*). That it was considered equally sacred by 
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22.24. Ezekiel Chap. xliii. 18. and other parts of the Hebrew scriptures). Neitherneed 
I mention that the Scythians often sacrificed men to their Deity, aniron sword, on which 
they threw the victim’s blood ; and with blood also they profusely sprinkled or completely 
varnished the trunks of their sacred trees. Those Indians who reside among the hills near 
Rajamahall must contrive, in their religious sacrifices, that the blood should fall, or 
be sprinkled on the shrine chumdah, the consecrated muckmun branch, and bamboos, &c. 
(See the “ Asiatick Researches.” oct. ed. Vol. ۷۰ p. 52, 55). A sanguinary ۸ 
Goddess, is pleased during one hundred thousand years with the sacrifice of three 
men; and delights in blood, as in Ambrosia, (* Asiat. Res.” Vol. ۷, p. 373, oct). 
Some Indian tribes worship a rude stone by an offering of blood, as we learn from 
Dr. Buchanan, (Travels in Mysore, &c. ۰ p. 253), The Chaman Tatars stain 
their idols with blood; and even in the new world we find a similar custom, among 
the Aztecks. (See Humboldt’s “ Researches in America.” Eng. ed. Vol. I. p. 219. 


(*) Without further inquiry by which references might be considerably multi- 
plied, U shall here briefly notice a few modern authorities immediately present. The 
red columns of Chinese temples appear in Sir George Staunton’s & Embassy.” (Quarto, 
Vol. I. p. 373 —Vol. IL. p. 86). Klaproth, (see his < Travels in Caucasus,” &c. Eng. 
ed. p. 100). found that the altars and other parts of the Lama or Mongal temples 
were invariably painted on a ground of cinnabar red. Turner, in 1783, remarked 
red or deep garnet, to be the favourite and distinguishing colour of the temples 
and other religious places in Boutan and Tibet, (See his «‘ Embassy,” &c. p. 159. 
294). The Indian Deity Brana, is often represented red, and this colour is sup- 
posed peculiar to the creative power; denoting also fire, and its type, the ۰ 
(Moor’s “ Hindé Pantheon,” p. 6). Many writers in the “ Asiatick Researches,” (I 
quote the octavo edition) serve to illustrate my observation. Thus the mountaineers 
near Rajamahall, (See Vol. IV. p. 48, 49, 51). mark with xed paint the sacred 
branch, the hen’s egg, aud the basket of rice, used in their religious ceremonies; on 
which occasions, they also employ strings of red silk, )۲۰ 62), An Indian image, 
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the Greeks, Romans, and others of the ancient world 


might be proved from numerous passages, besides those 
below indicated(*’). 
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(Vol. V. p. 890), must be decked with garlands of red flowers, “ dressed in red garments 
«and tied with red cords, and girt with a red girdle.” We find in a building sacred to 
BuyRoE, (Vol. VII. p. 104) the enormous idol made of blue granite, “ rubbed 
* over with red paint.” A sacred stone, representing the Divinity at Chinchoor, (p. 
395), is coloured red ; and an image worshipped in the Temple at Deopraydg, is of 
black stone, the lower part being painted red, (Vol. XI. p. 490). Of Buppov, the 
great Ceylonese Deity, as we learn from Mr, Percival, who visited his temple in 1800, the 
+ “placid countenance was daubed all over with red paint.” (Account of Ceylon, p. 392). 
T have here restricted myself to the most recent authorities ; but might extend this 
note, and further illustrate its subject, by many references to the earlier travellers; 
such as Tavernier, who (about 1645) remarked that espece de vermillion, with which, 


says he, the Biamins barbouillent 2 monstrous idol near Surat. (Voyages des Indes, 
Liv. IID. 


That the custom of besmearing idols with red paint, was once almost general,‏ رت 
we may infer from the testimonies of several authors. I know not whether such a‏ 
process was necessary to the consecration of an image ; but the carver mentioned in‏ 
that work, entitled “The Wisdom of Solomon,” (and classed by Biblical criticks‏ 
among Apocryphal scriptures, though acknowledged to be very ancient), did not‏ 
address as a God, the figure which he had made, until it was laid over with vermillion‏ 
xpday avrov. (Chap.‏ رام ها and with paint coloured red, xarayowpas prrrw cai‏ 
xiii, verse 14). The artist who, as we read in preceding passages verses 11, 12, 18),‏ 
had applied all the best wood to other purposes, such as the formation of cups or‏ 
bowls; took, in a moment ofidleness, one crooked piece, > which served to no use” ;‏ 
and “ fashioned it to theimage of a man.” Here will occur to every classical reader's‏ 
recollection, the “truncus ficulnus” of Horace, (Satyr. Lib. I. Sat. viii, lin. 1) which‏ 
lay an useless block of wood, “inutile lignum,” but afterwards yielded materials‏ 
‘sufficiently good to constitute the Roman Garden-God, who, as we find (lin. 5), was‏ 
also painted red; at least partially. Thus of images, at Corinth, representing‏ 
Bacchus, the faces were coloured with red paint, as we learn from Pausanias,’—Kai‏ 
aguaty epuSpa xexdopnrag (Corinth, p. 115. ed.‏ تمه Avovbaov iiava—ra Se mpdcwra‏ 
Kuhn. 1696. And one of the same Divinity in Achaia, was so painted Tw Awviow‏ 
Se ume. KuvaPapews ro ayadpa’eorty exqrdispévoy.(Achaic p. 593). Also of another‏ 
which he describes in Arcadia, all the parts visible were reddened with cinnabar ;‏ 
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My time was so fully occupied at Elephanta in viewing 
the sculptures, that I neglected to ascertain, even by paces, 
the length and breadth of its venerable excavation. But 
Ovington probably under-rates the dimensions, when he 
states them to be an hundred and twenty feet square, 
and in height ‘about cighteen(*) ; for Goldingham, who 
has given a ground plan of the cave, says that “its length 
is one hundred and thirty-five feet, and breadth neatly the 
same’(”). Its dark recesses, according to report, arc 
frequently haunted by wild beasts, snakes and scorpions. 


ممم مه موم ممممو ممه ممم موم موم مممموومموممومموممم میم جوم 


omosov 8 avrov caSopay ماه و‎ cuvaBape’exhapew. (Arcad. p. 681.) The 
face even of Jupiter's image was, on festivals, coloured with minium, or red-lead, 
according to Verrius, quoted by Pliny, who observes that it was a kind of paint once 
reckoned sacred among the Romans, applied to the bodies of those who triumphed, 
and used by the Ethiopians in colouring their idols. “Minium-nunc inter pigmenta 
“magne authoritatis, et quoudam apud Romanos non solum maximze sed etiam sacra. 
‘*Enumerat autores Verrius, quibus credere sit necesse, lovis ipsius simulaeri 
“faciem diebus festis minio illini solitam, triumphantumque corpora: sic Camillum 
“triumphasse, Hac religione etiam nunc addi in unguenta coenz triumphalis, et a 
“censoribus in primis Ilovem miniandum locari. Cujus rei equidem causam miror 
“quanquam et hodie id expeti constat Zthiopum populis, totosque eo tingi pro- 
‘‘ceres, huncque ibi Deorum simulacris colorem esse.” (Plin. Nat. Hist. Lib. xxxiii, 
c. 7). Those who triumphed, says Servius, (ad Virg. Ecl. VI. 1.22), painted their 
faces with minium, because red was supposed to be the colour of Gods: « quod 
“rubeus color Deorum sit, unde et triumphantes facie miniata,” &c. He also 
informs us that Pan was thus painted red. “Minio autem ideo, quia facie rubra 
“pingitur Pan, propter Etheris similitudinem: ther autem est Jupiter, ۰ 
“faciem quoque (triumphantes) de rubrica illinunt instar coloris etherei.” (Serv. 
ad Virg. Ecl. x. 1.27), 


(*) See his “ Voyage to Suratt in the year 1689,” &c. Lond. 1696, p. 159. 


() © Some Account of the Cave in the Island of Elephanta,” (Asiat, Res, Vol. IV. p, 
411, Lond, Oct, 1801), 


N 
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I did not hear that any person of our company saw 
such creatures at this place; but an English traveller 
of the last century was interrupted in his researches by 
a serpent of terrifick size, which he disturbed on entering 
the subterraneous temple(’*). 


Notwithstanding the disproportionate lowness of واز‎ 
roof, the injuries which many parts have received, and the 
almost total destruction of others; there is in the ample 
expanse of this cavern: in the bulky columns yet remaining; 
in the immense ridges, like beams, which those columns 
seemingly support, though all are cut from the solid stone; 
and in the colossal forms appearing, on every .side, to 
stare at the intruding visitor; something that excites ideas 
of vastness, durability, magnificence and gloom ; filling 
the mind with such a sort of awe, as may, almost, 
be styled religious(*). 


The roof or cciling is not coved as in the Kenereh temple, 
but perfectly flat. The chief entrance and the other 


یرومم موم ممممممممو موممم من ممممممممممم 


See Hamilton’s “ Account of the East Indies.” Vol. I. p. 238. (Lond. 1744,‏ رهم 
oct). He describes the serpent as fifteen feet long and two feet thick.‏ 


Ovington conveys an idea by no means inaccurate, of the sculptures visible at‏ هم 
Elephanta, when be mentions “ Figures of forty or fifty men, each of them twelve or‏ 
fifteen foot high, in just and exact symmetry, according to the dimensions of their‏ * 
«various statures. Of these gigantick figures, some had six arms, and others three‏ 
heads, and others of such vast monstrosity that their very fingers were larger than‏ > 
«ean ordivary man’s leg,” (‘‘ Voyage to Suratt.” p. 160).‏ 
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passages are square: nor do I recollect one with 
a rounded or pointed arch throughout the whole 
excavation of Elephanta. Some eminent writers of 
the seventeenth century, and others still later, had 
already suggested the opinion, that a conformity subsisted 
between the ancient religions of India, and of Egypt, 
when, (above forty years ago,) M. Savary noticed, on the 
credible authority of one who had long resided in Bengal, 
a strong resemblance, or rather identity, between many 
Egyptian Deities, and the Hindi Gods, Visunu, Gawnesa, 
and those worshipped at Jagrendt(®). Six or seven years 
after the publication of Savary’s work, our illustrious Jones 
discovered Orus, Vulcan, Isis, Osiris, and his sacred bull, Apis, 
among the popular objects of Hindé veneration(*!). But of 


SOHO SOSSSHOOSSOSSOSSCSSOSSOSSOSCOOSSOSOSOOOOD‏ من من وم موم 


(*) Deseribing some magnificent ruins and sculptures in Egypt, M. Savary says 
“Au milieu de ces desseins gravés sur le marbre, le voyageur reconnoit les 
‘divinités de l'Inde. Monsieur Chevalier, ancien gouverneur de Chandernagor, 
“qui a passé trente anuées dans ce pays, od il a rendu de grands services 4 
“sa patrie, visita soigneusement cet antique monument a son retour du Bengale. IL 
“y remarqua les Dieux Jaggrenat, Gonez et Vichnou, tels qu'ils sont representés 
«dans les Temples de |'Indoustan.” (Lettres sur Egypte, Tome H. p..78. Amst. 1787). 
The monument to which Savary alludes, was not, most probably, any remnant of 
Abydus, but rather of Dendera, (the ancient Tentyra که رز‎ Mr. Hamilton bas remarked 
(Rgyptiaca, p. 26}). Concerning the Indian Divinities, however, M. Chevalier’s testi- 
mony continues unimpeached. 


۱ رش‎ See Sir William Jones, “ On the Gods of Greece, Italy, and India.” Asiat. Research. 
Vol. I. p 252, 253, 263, (Oct. Lond. 1801). “ CaARTACEY 4,—seems clearly to be the 
> OausofEgypt.” “For my part I have no doubt. that the مد وا‎ and زوا‎ of the 
> Hindis are the. Osiris and Isis of the Egyptians ز‎ though a distinet essay in the 
“manner of Plutarch, would be requisite, in order to demonstrate their identity.” 
“The Bull of Isewara seems to be Apis or Ap, as he is more correctly named in the 
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this identity, or at least very striking resemblance, we find a 
confirmation more satisfactory than could possibly be 
derived from literary arguments, in that religious 
homage, with which some Brahmans and Hindi soldiers 
recognised the Divinities of their own country, among 
the sculptured figures of an Egyptian temple(*). 


PCCSCSCOSCSOSSSS SECS SOESSSSSSOSOSSSOSSSOOSOSOSSSSOSOOOD 


"true reading of a passage in Jeremiah.” ‘<The God AGNI, often called Pavaca 
“ or the “ Purifier,” who answers to the Vulcan of Egypt, where he was a Deity of 
> high rank,” &c. Alluding to Mr. Schmit's Essay “ on an Egyptian Colony estab- 
“lished in India,” Sir William adds (p. 271) “ I strongly incline to think him right, and 
«to believe that Egyptian priests have actually come from the Nile to the Ganga, 
(Ganges ), and Yamuna, ( Jumna رز‎ which the Brahmens most assuredly would never 
“have left. They might, indeed, have come either to be instructed or to instruct. 
¢ But it seems more probable that they visited the Sarmans of India, as the Sages of 
* Greece visited them, rather to acquire than to impart knowledge ; nor is it likely 
« that the self-sufficient Brahmans would have received them as their preceptors.” 
That Sir William Jones regarded the first Egyptians and original Hindis as 
the same people, he declares in his “ Discourse on the Borderers, Mountaineers and 
«Islanders of Asia,” (Asiat. Res. Vol. III. p. 4), and those who would wish to 
trace this subject minutely, will regret that no translation has yet been published 
of a work, respecting which, his opinion excites such interest and curiosity. 
۰] may assure you” says he, ib. p.14), “that the learned works of Selden and Jablonski, 
“on the Gods of Syria and Egypt, weuld receive more illustration from the ۶ 
۰ Sanscrit book entitled Chandi, than from all the fragments of oriental mythology 
> that are dispersed in the whole compass of Grecian, Roman and Hebrew literature.” 


() This occurred in the year 1801, when several Sepoy regiments, under the com- 
mand of General Baird, were brought from India up the Red Sea. . Dr. Clarke, in his 
Travels, (Vol. U1. p. 58) mentions that those Brahmans, on viewing the temple 
of Dendera, expressed violent indignation at its neglected state, regarding this 
ancient edifice as sacred to their own God, VISHNU, whose sculptured figure they 
discovered there. Mrs. Graham, also, informs us, that those Sepoys “‘ fell down 
>» before the Gods in the temple of Tentyra, and claimed them as of their own 
“belief.” (Journal of a Residence in India, p. 53, Second Edition). 
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It is not therefore surprising that between the edifices 
consecrated to similar Deities in Egypt, and in India, 
a conformity should appear(*). Of one, the ancient 
monuments were known to me only through accounts 
and delineations given by various travellers. Kenereh, 
in the other, by its general effect, reminded me of 
those European structures which we style Gothick. But 
in Elephanta, the forms of Egyptian temples, their 
massive columns, flat roofs, and gigantick idols, intruded 
themselves on my imagination, spontaneously and forcibly 
almost at every step, according to ideas which I had 
formed from the works of Pococke, Norden, Denon, 
and Hamilton(*). 


۰ 
جوم موم ممممموممم موم موم و جوم ممممم موم ممممم موم مممومممممممه 


But not merely in many of the rites practised, and the images venerated‏ « رش 
“‘among the Indians, have the strongest features of resemblance between that‏ 
“nation and the Egyptians been discovered: it seems apparent in the very‏ 
“structure of their most ancient and most hallowed Pagodas.” See “Indian‏ 
Antiquities,” (Vol. IIT. p.65, Lond, 1806) by the Rev. Mr. Maurice, whose well-‏ « 
known and excellent works require not the feeble recommendation of my praise. We‏ 
find an ingenious traveller, who in 1813 visited Egypt, struck with the resemblance‏ 
between Elephanta, (known to himonly from the descriptions given by others;) and a‏ 
stupendous temple with its various apartments and gigantick statues, “all hewn out‏ 
“of the living rock,” which he himselfexamined at Guerfeh Hassan, about sixty miles‏ 
beyond the Cataracts of Essouan or Syene. See the “ Narrative ofa Journey in Egypt”‏ 
&c. by Thomas Legh, Esq. M. P. p. 85. 4to. Lond. 1816.‏ 


(*) Pococke’s “Description of the East and some other Countries.” 2 Vols folio. 
1743. Norden’s “Travels in Egypt and Nubia.” 2 Vols. folio. 1787. Denon’s 
“ Voyage dans la basse et la haute Egypte.” 2 Tomes. grand in-folio. And “Remarks 
“on several parts of Turkey.” Part I. Egyptiaca.” Lond. 1809, 4to; by the learned 
William Hamilton, Esq. F. AS. who has illustrated his own observations with a 
separate volume of etchings, from very spirited original drawings taken on the spot 
by his late accomplished friend, Major Hayes, 
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If any confidence might be placed in local feelings, 
which it is impossible to describe, (and which, after all, 
are perhaps fallacious) I should, without hesitation, 
declare my opinion, that the cavern of Elephanta had 
existed Jong before that of Kenereh. But concerning 
the relative antiquity of either, when compared with 
Egyptian monuments I shall not presume to offer even 
a conjecture. It is, however, easily perceived, that many 
ingenious writers have, latterly, inclined to regard the 
Egyptian architecture as originally derived from the 
Indian().. 


On the subject of those who devised and executed 
such stupendous works at M/ephanta and at Kenereh, many 
traditions are current, equally absurd as improbable ; 
and the contradictory sentiments of antiquaries only 


SOL ODSOO SOOO OOD‏ مممممممم موم موم ممممم موم مممممممممممممممممج 


(@) Such was the opinion of Riem, a learned antiquary, whose German work, (Ueber die 
Malerei der Alten, &c. Berlin, 1787) is highly commended by Martinus, in his additi- 
ons to the Archacologia Literaria of Ernesti, (second ed. Lips. 1790. p. 248). “Quum 
“autem Agyptii, (says Martin, who himself appears to favour the arguments of 
> Riem), non nisi Indorum coloni, adeoque his recentiores fuerint ; credibile, quin 
“Jonge verissimum est, Egyptios ex Indis, non Indos ex Egyptiis, zdificandi leges 
“ didicisse; et prima wedificiorum exemplaria ab Indi ora, ad Nii littora delata esse. 
« Architecture igitur origines Indis potius, quam Egyptiis debcutur. ‘Talis fere est 
«Rremu celeberrimi argumentatio,” &c. (p. 320). ‘Ihat the Egyptians borrowed 
their civilization, aud many religious rites from the Indians, was a very ancient 
opinion, as OuvAROFF has demonstrated in his excellent “Essai sur les Mysteres 
«qd Eleusis.” (Sect. 11. p. 24, 26, &c. (3rd ed. Paris, 1816). See also some Essays by 
the Abbé MiGNor, (Mem. de l’Acad. des Iuscript. Tome XXX1), and by several wrt- 
ters in different volumes of the ۰ Asiatick Researches.” 


to 
Or 
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۲ 


serve to prove, that nothing certain has hitherto been 


discovered(**). 
POSH SSSSSSSSSSSHSOSSSLTSSSSSSSSOSSOESOSSSSSESSSSSSOESOOE 


(*) The excavation at Elephanta, with the sculptured figure of a horse near the 
landing-place on that island, and the caves of Kenerch, and other remains nearit, have 
been ascribed by local tradition to Alexander. (See Dalrymple, in the Archzologia, 
Vol. Vil. p. 324. Fryer's Travels, p. 72. Anquetildu Perron’s Zendavesta. (Tomel. 
p. ccexcii). and Goldingham’s “Account, &c. in the Asiat-Res. ۷۵۱۰۱۷۰ p. 413. Lond. 
oct. 1801). According to Balajee Punt, governor of Salsette in 1760, the Kenerch 
caves were made by ‘ some of the petty Deities five hundred thousand years ago.” 
(See the Relation, &e. given in Anquetil’s Zendavesta, Tome I. p- ceecix) and 
“a very old book written by a Jesuit, and printed in Portugal,” describes them as 
“the work ofa Gentou ( Hindi ) king some thousand years ago, to secure his only son 
> from the attempts of another nation to gain hin over to their religion.” (ib. p. ccccx). 
Those excavations I am willing to regard as monuments of very high antiquity, 
The temple at Elephanta was probably frequented by pious votaries, long before the 
time of ALEXANDER; to whom, as we have above seen, many Indian works are 
strangely attributed. I mean, of course, that hero emphatically styled, the Great; 
and by Persians called, in imitation of his Greek name, SECANDER. But the Hindé& 
traditions may allude toa much more ancient personage, celebrated in a Sanscrit 
Purana, under the name of Scanda; which, says Sir William Jones, speaking of 
Eastern mythology, “ has a connexion, 1 am pursuaded, with the old Secander of 
Persia, whom the poets ridiculously confound with the Macedonian.” (Jones “On 
“the Gods of Greece,” نک‎ Asiat. Res, Vol. I. p. 252. Oct. 1801). Monsieur 
D’Hancarville wouid trace the sculptures of Elephanta to a period, not very remote 
from that in which Ninus and Semiramis governed Assyria; about two thousand one hun- 
dred und ten years before the commencement of our era. (Recherches sur Vorigine, &c. 
des arts dela Grece.” ‘Tome. p. 128). “Ces observations nous font croire que les monu- 
“mens d’ Elephanta remontent a des tems voisins de ceux ou Ninus et Semiramis 
“regnerent en Assytie, environ 2110 ans avant notre ere.” Notwithstanding the 
seeming preciseness of this date, many doubts exist respecting the age when Semira- 
mis, and consequently her husband (or father) Ninus, flourished. Mr Bryant, having 
examined various calculations and opinions on the subject, asks “What credit can be 
“given to the history of a person, the time of whose life cannot be ascertained within 
“ one thousand five hundred and thirty-five years? For so great is the difference of the 
“ extremes in the numbers before given.” (Analysis of Ancient Mythology. Vol. H, ۰ 
382. Oct. Lond. 1807). With similar discrepancies and perplexities every antiquary 
who extends his researches beyond the era of Alexander, must contend; and many 
different systems of chronology might now be added to the hundred and seventeen, 
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We returned before night to Bombay; and began, the 
next morning such preparations as were necessary for 
the continuation of our voyage towards Persia; the 
ambassador having announced his intention of sailing on 
the thirtieth. 


A stranger arriving at Bombay will naturally be 
surprised and amused by the various complexions, 
features, dresses and languages, that distinguish its 
numerous inhabitants: for besides the natives and- 
Indians from several parts of the neighbouring continent ; 
many English, and other Europeans reside here; and | 
the streets frequently abound with Arabs, Persians, 
Armenians and Chinese, all retaining their own peculiar 
modes of habiliment ; yet, under the impartial and 
tolerant influence of British Jaws, this motley population 
subsists in a state of amity and concord rarely interrupted 
by the difference of country, of manners, or even of 
religion. Here the Muselmdn, so generally prone to 
insolence and tyranny, must conceal within his bosom 
that contempt which he certainly feels, and, in most 
other places, publickly avows, fr infidels, meaning there- 
by all who do not exactly agree with him in faith. 
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noticed by De Pauw in the last century ; “Les Chronologistes, quand iis n’ont pu y 
* reussir par une formule de calculs, ils en ont imaginé une autre: de sorte qu'on 
* compte aujourd’hui cent dix-sept differents systemes de Chronologie ; d’ou i] resulte 
« precisément, comme V’on voit, que nous n’avuns plus aucune Clironologie.” Rech, 
Philosoph. surles Egypt. etles Chinois, Tome I, p. 18, Berlin, 1773). 
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1 happened one day to pass by the tomb of some 
Mohammedan saint, where a venerable Sheikh sat reading 
with much solemnity in a book, probably the Kordn; 
while near him reposed a Brahman, seemingly absorbed 
in pious meditation. Within thirty or forty yards was a 
tank of water where several Hindés performed their 
ablutions; and adjoining it, a temple, before the idol 
of which, others were engaged in devotion. On one 
side was a dwelling-house of some Portuguese family, 
(or perhaps a little chapel) exhibiting conspicuously on 
the outside, figures of the Virgin Mary and child ; and two 
or three hundred yards from this, was ene of the Parst fire- 
temples; a small modern edifice of very simple appearance. 


Concerning the Parsts established in India, and 
especially those resident at Bombay, where they constitute 
a numerous and highly respectable class of the 
population ; all that I could learn from my own 
inquiries or observation, has been already imparted to 
the world by various travellers(*). It is necessary, 
however, that 1 should _™more particularly notice the 


journal of a lady, whose visit to India preceded mine 


() Henry Lord, in his “Religion of the Persees 3” Sir Thomas Herbert ; Mandelslo : 
Dr. Fryer; Hamilton. (in his Account of the East Indies) ; Anquetil du Perron, in the 
first volume of his “ Zendavesta;” Moor, (in the notes to his “Narrative of 
“the Operations of Captain Little’s Detachment.” Lord Valentia ; and others, 


0 
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by one year(”); and whose authentick information, 
which she has communicated in so pleasing a manner, 
was principally derived from the same source that 
furnished mine; the intelligent and modest - Firvz, 
chief Destér or priest of the Parsis, and generally styled 
Mula) ; not without some inconsistency; for the Arabick 
title, literary or magisterial, thus prefixed to his proper 
Persian name, is borrowed from the professors of a 


religion, the most opposite and hostile to his own(®). 


Finuz had passed several years in Persia: and 
declared that it would be impossible to find there any 
person capable of deciphering the Persepolitan inscriptions. 
I expressed my desire to see the Barzté Namah, which 
Anquetil du Perron describes as a Persian poem of 
more than sixty thousand distichs; affirming that an 
imperfect copy, brought by him to France, was unique 
en Europe(*). The obliging Parsi gratified my curiosity 
مج مرو و موم روم موم موم وم موم و مموم ممممممممممممم هم‎ 


See Mrs. Graham’s “ Journal ofa Residence in India.” (Sec. edit. p. 38, 39, 41).‏ رم 


مولا فیروز Moa, or Muna Firvz,‏ ره 


Yet by some booksellers whom I knew at Jsfahan, my friend, Captain Abraham‏ رم 
from his keen researches after‏ (موا Lockett, was entitled MuLA Inrania,( party!‏ 
Arabick manuscripts, and the knowledge which he evinced in.reading them.‏ 


Barzou-namah, Poeme Persan de plus de ‘soixante mille Beits, composé‏ > رم 
par Atai Poete celebre, mais inferieur 4 Ferdousi, et moins ancien que lui: qui contient‏ ¢* 
Histoire de Roustoum, de Sohrab, de Barzou, &c.; Heros fameux sous la Dynastie‏ «« 
des Keanides, 2 Volumes, in 4to, avec figures ; unique en Europe,” (Zend-avesta ;‏ * 
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respecting this work, which he borrowed from a friend 
for my use. I found after a perusal of various parts, 
that, however pure its style and interesting its story, 
the Barz Namah is but a feeble imitation of و رون رصع‎ 
Shah Namah, which it equals only in length(“). 


For some Zend and Pahlavi volumes, (written specimens 
of the oldest Persian dialects now understood,) I was 
indebted to another. ingenious Parsi, named ۰ 
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Tome I. p. Dxxxvi). It seems doubtful whether ATA1, as above mentioned, was 
the author of this work. And M. Anquetil himselfin another place describes it as 
‘composé, a ce que l'on croit, par Atai.” (See ‘ Memoires de l'Academie des 
> Inscriptions. Tome xxxi. p. 380). 


that copy which I inspected was comprised in‏ (برز زو نامخ) Ofthe Barzu-nanah‏ رم 
two folio volumes, adorned with pictures; and (like Anquetil’s manuscript) wanted‏ 
some part of the concluding story. Although it seemed perfect at the beginning, yet‏ 
many verses must have been omitted ; for the first lines that appeared were these ;‏ 

درفشش aio‏ با او هم 
همي رت برخاشهوي دم 
They carried his banner along with him; and the battle-seeking, anxious-minded‏ 
“hero, proceeded on his way ;” a passage evidently referring to transactions with‏ 
which the reader is supposed already in some degree acquainted. Barzu was‏ 
the son of Sunran, who fell by the hand of his’ own father RusTAM, neither‏ 
being conscious of their consanguinity to the other. And the lines here quoted,‏ 
as we learn from subsequent verses, describe the advance of Rustam towards that‏ 
combat which proved fatal to his son, and which has been celebrated in the‏ 
Shahnamah of Frrpaust. It appears from a passage immediately following the‏ 
couplet above extracted that Rustam was struck with the resemblance which‏ 
Sunras bore to two of his illustrious ancestors, in amplitude of breast, and lofti-‏ 
Ress of stature ;‏ 
برش چون بر سام و بلا Si ae‏ 

But this impression did not lead to such au explanation, as might have prevented 
the catastrophe, which SuHRas’s mother Jaments in a very affecting manner; 
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Of all their nation established in this place, he and 
Frrvuz were regarded as the most learned; it was 
said, indeed, that they alone could read or explain 
those manuscripts ; the ancient language of Irén being 
almost totally forgotten, and even the modern disused 
among the Parsis of Bombay(*). But though they 
have adopted much from those whose country affords 


هم موم نونمم مج من ما و 
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having caused his clothes and arms to be brought before her, and weeping 
over his sword; this, the story tells us, she herself had drawn :— 


همان تیغ bee‏ را بر کشید 

The Barzu Namah mentions several personages, whom I do not recollect in 
FIRDAUsI’s work ; such asthe heroes KANKAS(( w\S4S) ز‎ abd SHEMILAS(Cwidad) 3. 
JEHAN Suz, (جپانسوز)‎ or “The World-burner.” JEHAN-BAKHSH, (جیان بخش)‎ “He 
“who bestows the world.” I noted from the manuscript a few namesof females ; ZAR 
Banu, (زرپانو)‎ or “Gold-Lady ;” Kuursurp Banu, (خورشید بانو)‎ “The Sun-Lady ;” 
and MERJANAH, (مرجانه)‎ the title of an enchantress; and derived, perhaps from mer- 
jaa, signifying red coral ; or small grains of pearl. A fairy called MERJANAH in some 
Persian tale, has been compared by one of our writers, whose nameat present Edo not ۰ 
remember, to the MORGAIN or MORGANA of Europeanromance. Among various 
male magicians in the Barzu-namah, appeared SusEN, «(سوسن)‎ or “ The Lily ;” 
and CHALIPAI, (sham), so entitled probably after Chatipé, that cross of which 
(according to the dictionary Berhén Kattea ), Christians imitate the form in gold and 
silver, and wear it suspended from their necks, Another magician bore the formid- 
able name of TuFAN Div, و(طوفان دیو)‎ or “ The Tempest-Demon.” Barzv's 
mother was called SHAHRD, (شهری)‎ 3 and the place of his birth Saknda, ۰(سکنانی)‎ 


During my travels I collected several’ manuscripts concerning the history,‏ رف 
religion, and language of the ancient Persians. Some are more particularly described‏ 
in the course of these pages. At Bombay J procured Vocabularies of the Zend-aud‏ 
Pahlavi; besides the Bun Dehesh, that extraordinary work, of which Monosreur‏ 
Anquetil has published a French. translation, with an engraved speciven fron. one‏ 
page of his copy. (See the Zendavesta, Tome ۱۱۰ Boun-dehesch, p. 341), My copy,,‏ 
fairly written, in the Pahlavi language and character, is noticed in the appendix.‏ 
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them protection against Mohammedan persecution, they 
still retain the religion of their Persian ancestors: whether 
with all its original purity, I shall not here inquire; 
yet certainly with so much of its exccllence, as in a most 
remarkable degree influences their moral ‘conduct. 
Every report that we heard on the spot, confirmed what 
different travellers have related concerning the active 
industry, hospitality, general philanthropy and benevolence 
of the Parsis; and tended to exalt that favourable 
‘opinion which I had already formed of their religion; 
as ene, not only recommending, but actually producing 
virtuous habits ; rendering the men who profess it honest, 
and the women chaste. 
۰ 


CHAPTER III. 


Parsis, Gabrs, or Fire-worshippers. 








O short was my residence at Bombay, that the praises 

which I have bestowed on its Parsi inhabitants, might, 
perhaps, be ascribed rather to some unreasonable partiality 
or predilection, than to any actual knowledge of their 
character and merits. It seems necessary, therefore, that 
I should confirm what has been above said in their favour, by 
subjoining the testimonies of others(’); and this justification of 


صصض مضه صضصه هه صصصهصه هه ضه هه هه ص مه مم م پم مم مر BOSS‏ 


See Ovington’s “ Voyage to Suratt in the year 1689,” p. 370. 373, &c. (oct. Lond.‏ رم 
Moor’s “Narrative of the Operations of Captain Little’s Detachment,” &c.‏ .)1696 
p. 380, 382, 383, &c. Lord Valentia’s “ Voyages and Travels,” Vol. If. p. 188.‏ 
4to. Mrs. Graham’s “Journal of a Residence in India,” &c. (second edition), p.‏ .189 
&c. Major Moor, (as above quoted), extracts from the Bombay Herald,‏ ,44 ,41 ,38 
(of October 4th. 1790), the following paragraph, “ We are happy in the opportunity‏ 
of pointing out the liberality of Soorabjee Muncherjee, whose conduct does honour to‏ »> 
“humanity; during the present scarcity of provisions, he daily feeds upwards of‏ 
“two thousand people, of different casts, at his own expense.” “ Other publick‏ 
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my opinion concerning the modern Parsés, may serve 
as an introduction, not unsuitable, to this chapter, whereof 
the intended subjects are their ancestors, and the religion 
which they professed, during a long succession of ages. 
POSSESSES 90999900 0000000000000000000066660000000 0000 


> instances might be given,” adds Major Moor, (p. 382). During the famine that 
“desolated India in the years 1805 and 1806, (as Mrs. Graham informs us, p. 44) 
“the Parsee merchant, Ardeseer Dadee, fed five thousand poor persons for three 
“months at his own expense; besides other liberalities to the starving people.” 
Ovington, (p. 873), noticed their readiness to “ provide for the sustenance and com- 
“fort of such as want it. Their universal kindness, either in employing such as are 
“needy and able to work, or bestowing a seasonable bounteous charity to such as are 
“infirm and miserable ; cave no man destitute of relief, nor suffer a beggar in all 
“ their. tribe, and herein so far comply with that excellent rule of Pythagoras, “to enjoy ~ 
“a kind of community among friends.” But their benevolence is uot restricted to 
persons of their own sect, as the extract above given, fioma Bombay newspaper, 
evinces ;‘and Major Moor, (p, 382), informs us that they even supply distressed 
Europeans with food and clothing. Their industry and extensive mercantile spirit 
have enabled many of them to amass considerable fortunes, which they spend with 
generous profusion in acts of charity and hospitality. A great portion of Bombay 
island, and most of the principal houses have become their property. They construct 
the finest ships in lndia; and while we were there, hdd nearly finished a vessel of 
seventy-four guns, for the king’s service. In works of useful labour they thus 
employ their poor, ‘A Parsee beggar,” says Major Moor, “ was never known ۷ 
and he adds, that an unchaste woman of that sect is as rare as a beggar, (p. 383), 
Chastity, a virtue, so honourable ia any country, we may perhaps consider as being 
(among Asiatick females), peculiar to the Parsés of India, and Gabrs of Persia. ‘These 
have been celebrated by the learned Vossius, in his work, ‘De Idololatria,” (Lib, HL 
Cap. LIV, p. 240. Amst, 1700) thus ; “ Feming etiam pudice aca scortatione alien ;” 
on the respectable authority ofa merchant who had resided eighteen years in Persia, 
and whose manuscript journal probably still exists, “viri fide dignissimi, Joaunis 
“* Mivasii, mercatoris Leodicensis ; qui annis duodeviginti in regno Persie vixerat.” I 
shall only add, that the praises bestowed by travellers, on the male and female fire- 
worshippers of Persia, were fully confirmed to me by the acknowledgments of their 
Mohammedan fellow-countrymen, who hated them merely from religions prejudice ; 
but allowed that they were the most virtuous, industrious and inoffensive subjects 
within the empire of their sovereign, 
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Those were the ancient Persians who “erected not statues” 
to any vain deities(*) ; nor believed, like the Grecks, that 
“Gods were clothed inhuman forms”(). They were the Medes 
and Flamites, who, under Cyrus, broke all the “graven 


images of Babylon”(*); and under Xerxes, destroyed those 
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AydApara per &c. Herodot: Lib, I. 61814‏ مق 
of EXXnves ava. Ib. The‏ مگ Ortove arSpwrogutus evduroay rods Seods‏ )© 
critical reader will peiceive that I have not availed myself of the interpretation given‏ 
by Valla to the compound word avSpwxropvéas, “ex hominibus ortos.” (See Junger-‏ 
man’s edition of Herodotus, folio, 1618, p. 56), although it is adopted in one place‏ 
by Vossius, (De Idololatria, Lib. I. cap. 11) whilst in another (Lib. 1X. De Physiolog.‏ 
Christian. cap, 9). he writes *‘non existiment—Deos fieri qui homines fuerint.” I‏ * 
have preferred the version of Stanley, who, in his “History of the Chaldaick Philoso-‏ 
phy,” (Chap. iii. p. 32. Lond. 1701), thus explains the whole passage, “ for that they‏ 
“did not believe as the Grecians, that the Gods were of humane form.” He addsina‏ 
marginal note, avSpwropieas, i, e. aySpwropdppous; and accordingly in his edition of‏ 
schylus, (ad Pers. 811) interprets avSpw:ropuéas by “humana forma preeditos.” Larcher‏ 
was the first who, in his translation of Herodotus, (1802) profited by Stantey’s sugges-‏ 
tion, according to Ouvaroff; (See that very interesting work, the “Essai sur les‏ 
Mystéres d’Eleusis.” 3me. ed. Paris 1816. p. 74). 1 suspect ,however, that the Theorist‏ 
Burnet, (See his “Archexologie Philosophice; sive Doctrina Antiqua de Rerum‏ 
Originibus, Lond. 1692, p. 27), discovered something of anthropomorphism, in‏ 
“avpwropvéas ; for be thus renders into Latin the passage abuve-quoted,-—“ quod‏ 
“non quemadmodum Greci, sentiunt Deos more hominur esse natos, aut hominum‏ 
“similes.” And Blackwall, now known as the ingenious author of > Letters concern-‏ 
“ing Mythology,” (oct. Lond. 1748), to which he did not prefix his name, sitys that‏ 
the true meaning of avSpwreguis is “made like a man ;* (See Letter XVI. p.‏ 
considering it as synonymous with avSpwropopgos, used by Hecataus, in his‏ ,)21% 
Account of the Jews. (See Photii Biblioth. 1611. col. 1151; erroneously numbered‏ 
and Diod. Sicul. Eclog, vel Excerpta, p. 922. edit. Rhodoman, Hanov. 1604.)‏ .)2051 
But I find that the acute Warburton, like Valla above quoted, would translate the‏ 
word avSpwropoppveas “ ex hominibus ortos.” See “ The Divine Legation of Moses,”‏ 
Book U. Sect. 1. p. 96. (fourth edition, 1755).‏ 


@ Goup, O Elam! besiege O Media!—Babyton is fallen, is fallen: and all the 
* graven images of her gods he hath broken unto the ground.” (Isaiah, xxi. 2—9). 
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Grecian temples in which mortals had imprisoned the 
Gods, “to whom all things should be open and free; the 
whole world being their temple and habitation”(’). 


Such were the ancestors of those denominated in India, 
Parsis, from their original country Pars(}, and by their 
oppressors, the Mohammedans of Persia, styled contempt- 
uously Gabrs, in a sense equivalent to “ infidels(’).” But 
the term was not dishonourable in its primitive significa- 


tion; for it expressed, either the professors, generally, 


@) “Nec sequor Magos Persarum ; quibus auctoribus Xerxes inflammasse templa 
“ Greci dicitur, quod parietibus iucluderent deos, quibus omnia deberent esse paten- 
“‘tia ac libera, quorumque hic mundus ‘omnis templum esset et domus.” Cicer, de 
Legib. Lib. IJ. 26. Thus Tacitus relates of the old Germans, “ceterum nec cohibere 
“ parietibus Deos,” &c. (De Morib. Germ, 4). And Arnobius defending the early 
Christians from a reproach which they incurred for not having erected temples to 
their God, says “ Nonne prima et maxima contumelia est habitationibus Deos habere 
* districtos? (Contra Gentes, Lib. V). i 


€) The whole empire of Persia derived its name from Pars س)‎ sh) called by 
the Greeks Ilepots (Persis) ; that Province which contained the chief city, and 
the most splendid of ail Royal palaces, From Pars is formed Parsi ۰(بارسی)‎ 


60 “Gabr,” (with the vowel accent Satteh, giving a short sound like the a of our 
words can, hat, &c.) according to the manuscript dictionary, Berhén Kattea, “is 
“ased in the sense of Mugh, which signifies a Fire-worshipper سس‎ 

گبر بمعنی مخ باشد که اتش پرسست است 
This is sometimes written, and very often pronounced Garr, by a change of letters‏ 
frequent in Persian, as in other languages. « Gavr,” we learn from the dictionary‏ 


Jehangiri, means “those fire-worshippers, who observe the religion of Zardusht, (or 
> Zoroaster), and they are also called و211‎ 


کورانش پرستان‌ر کویزد که در دین زردشت باشند و انبارا مغ نیز نام نینه 
But Origen, in the third eentury, defending Christianity against Celsus, an Epicurean,‏ 


P 


‌ 
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or merely the priests, of a religion which taught, “ the 
“worship of One Gop, without images(*) ;” and which 
might be styled “ philosophical,” when compared with the 
superstitions of all other heathens(*). Pricsts, who in 
cherishing on their altars a perpetual flame, seem only to 
have obeyed the injunctions of an inspired legislator 
instructing the chosen people, the children of Israel, 
as Huet remarks(*®); while Dr. Hyde, an English theolo- 


gian, contemporary with that justly celebrated French 
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who had alluded tothe mysteries of Mithra, uses Kaber as equivalent to Persians. 
* Let Celsus know,” says he, “ that our prophets have not borrowed any thing from 
* the Persians or Kabirs,”—lorw 5¢Keoos—our’ amd Tlepoay <( KaBeipwr م۱۵06‎ judy 
be mpopirac Nyover reva.—(Orig. contr. Cels. Lib. VI. p. 291. Cantab. 1658). A 
Jewish writer, quoted by Hyde, (Hist. Relig. Vet. Pers. Cap. xxix.) declares 
that the Persians call their Priests (in the plural) Chaberin, (or Khaberin ) 
pan pon Pp DYDD whilst the singular VIM Chaber of Khaber, (occurring 
in the Talmud), is explained by Hebrew commentators, as signifying *NDD.Parsdi, or 
Persians. On this subject Hadrian Reland has offered some remarks, in Dissert. ۰ 
de Persicis Talmudicis. (See his “ Dissert. Miscell. Part ۱۲, p. 297. Traj.ad ۰ 
1706). Dr. Hyde, however, as above cited, thinks that Chaber or Chaver, denoted both 
a priest and alayman; any person “modo sit hujus religionis ; namque non notat 
«Persam gente sed Persam religione; nec statum civilem spectat.” 


Sir Isaac Newton’s “Chronology of the Empire of the Persians.” (Ed. 1728) p. 351),‏ رم 


@) * Quin et totus Persarum cultus, sireliquaram gentium superstitionibus confera- 
* tur, Philosophicus dici meretur.” (Burnet’s  Archwolog Philosoph, p. 27.162). 


Atque hune ritum non apud ipsos (Guebros)natum, sed a Chaldzis, vel aliunde,‏ رهم 
‘uti et ipsorum pleraque, traductum meritd suspicatus est Agathias: Scilicet hoc‏ 
«ipsum est preceptum Mosis, “ Fgnis autem in altari semper ardebit,”’ &c, See the‏ 
“Demonstratio Evangelica,” (Fourth edition. Lips. 1694, p.157). by Peter Daniel‏ 
Huet, Bishop of Avranches. The precept of Muses, to which he aJudes, is this,‏ 
And the fire upon the altar shall be burning in it: it shall not be put out —The‏ ** 
fire shall be ever burning upon the altar; it shall never go out,” (Levit, ۷۲, 12-18‏ > 
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Bishop, does not hesitate in declaring the ancient Medes 
and Persians, to have been worshippers of the “ True 
God”; a race of the faithful; and haters of idolatry('). 


To the subject of their ancient religion, a few pages 
must be here devoted, and but a few 3 as in another work 
I shall offer many : not however intending to contradict 
that learned writer last quoted, with whom I sincerely 
join in respecting the old Persian worship; and sympa- 
thize in lamenting the infamous persecution which has 
caused its decay: but rather to support by new 
authorities, his arguments in its vindication: to rectify 
some points which he misapprehended through want 
of that information afforded by our intercourse with Asia, 
so considerably extended since his time; to supply some 
deficiencies in his admirable treatise, from oriental manu- 
scripts, which he never had an opportunity of consulting ; 
and to add from the same original sources, a variety of 
interesting matter(**). 

POPPE موم‎ SOLO LODE DOOSSOUVODOODOOL OSHS جممم موم موم‎ 


“Aborigines Medos et Persas in primo suo Religionis fundamine ab antiquo bene‏ رن 
“jnitiatos fuisse in veri Dei cultu, et in eodem postea semper perstitisse.”. Et‏ 
«quod Fideles erant, et veri Dei cultui addicti, ۰ Medi et Perse quod essent‏ 
veri Dei cultores Idololatriam exosi:” See the “ Historia Religionis Veterum Persarum.”‏ ** 
Cap. I. p. 16. (Oxon. 1700), Hyde’s favourable opinion respecting this pure Theism‏ 
of the ancient Persians, an Abbe Foucher controverted in the > Memoires 16۰‏ 
Inscript. (Tome xxv. p. 116).‏ دول * 








(?)Dr. Hyde’s “Historia Religionis Veteram Persarum,” was first published at Oxford, 
in the year 1700 ; forming one quarto volume. The second edition, (likewise in quarto), 
with many corrections and augmentations, appeared at the same place in 1760. 
Those who possess either edition may regard it as a treasure of Eastern learning, 
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Mean while I shall here express my firm belief that 
the first Persian altars blazed in honour of God alone; 
as, likewise, that the present disciples of Zreratusut or 
ZarveEnEsSUT (Zoroaster), both in India and the mother 
country, Jrdn or Persia; have no other object when they 
render to Fire a semblance. of veneration, Yet the 
original purity of their religion appcars to have been 
affected, during intermediate ages, by various occasional 
schisms("*), and contaminated by heretical practices, which - 
were, most probably, of short duration, and adopted 
only in particular districts of their extensive empire. We 
find them, however, gravely accused by classick writers, 
not only of worshipping the elements and celestial bodies, 
but even the persons of their living monarchs(*), and, at 
least, one statue of an imaginary divinity, bearing the 
human form(*). 


و مج موم مج ممم و مممممممممم موم وم موم موم مممممموممممممم 


circumstance, as Dr.‏ و The different sects amounted to more than seventy;‏ رم 
Hyde remarks, not peculiar to the ancient Religion of Persia. «Cum itaque in hac‏ 
religione fuerint Secte plures quam 70 uli etiam sunt in Christianitate) non est‏ ‘“ 
expectandum,” &c. (Hist. Relig. Vet. Pers. Cap. I, p. 26. ed. 1700).‏ > 


See in the note immediately following, a reference made on this subject to‏ رش 
Brisson’s valuable work ; and a passage quoted from Strabo.‏ 


(*) The Magians, considered as Gods, according to Diogenes Laertius, (in ۵۰ 
p- 2. Lond.1664). “Fire, Earth and Water,”—ovs cae Tip evar, kal yijr, kat vdwp. But 
Heredotus had before him mentioned sacrifices offered on mountains to Jupiter, by 
the ancient Persians, and their worship of the sun and moon; of the earth; of fire, 
water, and of the winds ; he adds, also, that they learned from the Assyrians and 
Arabians, to adore Venus Urania, or “celestial,” which the Persians called Mirpa, Mitra, 
Oc 82 vopivouer Ad pev تمیق‎ 58 nriw ré kar ceAnyy Kai wugi kau dSare Kal avépours 
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That abuses so contrary to the orthodox principles 
of true Magism, did, to a certain degree, actually exist, 


at different times among the Persians, their zealous 
POPOCOCSS 90000 0000040:000000000006000000600060000000O 


—enyuepadiixace 88 cat rh موی‎ Siew, &c. (Herod. Lib. 1. 131). Strabo, like 

Herodotus, declares that the Persians neither erected statues nor altars, ‘ they 

“ regard,” says he, “ the Heavens as Jupiter, and reverence the sun, which they call 

“Mithra. The moon, also and Venus ; Fire, the Wind, and Water,”—roy ovpaviy 

nyotpevoe Ala; riyneoe mip 8€ cat Hdtov, ov xadover MiSpar cai Ledjvnv, wae 
Agpokirny, cat ود‎ kal yijy kai ’aripous, xa مت‎ (Strab- Geog. Lib. XV. ed. 
Xpland. p. 847, Basil, 1571). Yet ina former passage of the same book, if the text 
be correct, he had affirmed that Mars alone was worshipped by the Persians; rw Aper 

ov 1140900 0307۳۵۵ Seay pévoy. What they called Jupiter, says Herodotus, was the whole 
compass or circnit of heaven, rov نم‎ révra Tov ovpardy Ara xadéovres-~(Lib. ۲۰ 181) 
which Strabo, as above quoted, confirms. From both authors, it appears, that the 

Persians did not attempt to embody, under the human form, an object of such imme- 
teriality as the celestial expanse, But Clemens Alexandrinus (Protrept. Sect. V.) gives 
us reason to believe that some of their Idols resembled human beings; and the statue 
of Venus Tanais (rns AdpoSirns Tavatsos) mentioned by him, represented, without 
doubt, the female divinity more correctly named Anaitis; that Venus, we may suppose, 
whom the Persians learned to worship from neighbouring nations, as Herodotus has 
already declared. This was the Avacris of Strabo, (Lib. XI. 10), and of Agathias, (Lib, 
XI). Plutarch, (Artax). also the Angitis of Pliny, (Nat. Hist. Lib. XXXHIL. ۰ 4), and by 
the Persians called Anahid, اناهید‎ or Nakid ناهید‎ This goddess I shall have 
occasion to mention in another place. Concerning the homage rendered to Persian 
kings, whose subjects, in the opinion of some writers, adored them as divinities, the 
ingenious Brisson. has collected nearly all that can be gleaned from the Greek and 

Latin authors of antiquity. (See > De Regio Persarum Principatu,” Lib. I. p. 15, et seq.- 
Argentorat. 171u, fourth edition). The notes which I have added to a copy of. 
that excellent work, interleaved for my own use, furnish but one instance of any 10 
Portant passage respecting the adoration of kings, omitted by Brisson. It occurs. in 

Strabo’s description of Media ; Lib, XI. where this Geographer says, that “the 

“dress now denominated Persick ; and the fondness for archery and horsemanship ; 

“the manner of attending and decorating kings 3 and the worship, such as is worthy. 

“of Gods, which their subjects pay to those kings ; all were communicated by the 

“Medes to the Persians :’_H yap viv مرمع(‎ Tepoux) orod} xai o ris rokuas رو(‎ 

sai i wept rovs م000۵‎ Separéia cai موف‎ cat ccBacpos Seonpem}s rapa mov 
aApxoneveay es Tous Tlépoas rupe ray Midwv سنوت‎ 
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advocate, Dr. Hyde, does not deny ; but in extenuation 
imputes them to those powerful kings, whose impieties 
or irregularities the priests could not control('‘). It must 
also be acknowledged that the Dabistén, an extraordi- 
nary work, (discovered in Bengal about ninety years 
after the publication of Hyde’s elaborate treatise) minutely 
discribes many Persian idols, their temples, the different 
kinds of incense offered to them, and other circumstan- 
ces; the author Mousan, a native of Cashmir, and 
surnamed Fant, professing, (as we may suppose with 
truth) to have derived his information from manuscripts, 
which, however rare, might still probably be found in 
India ; although my inquiries after those named by him, 
particularly the اخترستان‎ Akhteristén, (perhaps a treatise, as 
its title might announce, on the Sabian worship of stars,) 
proved unsuccessful among the booksellers of . Shird: 
and Isfahkén(”). 

ج ج ج جوم مج مم مممم مم موم SSO S OSHS SOSSSSSOD OSSD‏ مممممممممم 


(*) “Preterea, multa irregularia aliquando facta fuére 4 quibusdam Persarum 
۰ Regibus, qui ex plenitudine potestatis, pro libitu sepé fecerunt et fieri jusserunt ea 
“que non erant sancta; quibus orthodoxi sacerdotes non potuerunt resistere eave 
“ impedire.” (Hist, Relig. Vet. Pers, Cap. I. p. 27. ed. 1700). 


to notice, in his‏ (دبستان) Sir William Jones first introduced the Dabistén‏ رم 
“Discourse on the Persians ; February 1789; (Asiatick Researches, Vol. I). The‏ 
fortunate discovery of that work has cast, says he, “a gleam of light on the primeval‏ 
“history of Jréa, and of the human race, of which I had long despaired, and which‏ 
could hardly have dawned from any otber quarter.” This induced Mr. Gladwin,‏ “ 
afewmonths after, to publish and translate in his “New Asiatick Miscellany” (Calcutta,‏ 
that gection of the“ Dabistdn, or School of Manners,” which describes the Reli-‏ ),1789 
gious tenets and ceremonies of the ancient Iranians, The whole work has since been‏ 
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It may likewise be admitted that certain passages of 
a few rare works besides the Dabistén above mentioned, 
seem to indicate, among the ancient Iranians, something 
like Sabeism, once so prevalent in Asia; and even to 
imply the adoration of images. On another occasion I 
shall duly examine the manuscripts containing those pas- 
sages, which hitherto, no European antiquary appears to 
have noticed. But it will be found that they do not 
impeach the general orthodoxy of Persian Magism; and. 
on any subject connected with religion, the. authority 
of Muselmén writers must -be strongly suspected; for, 
except two or threc, whose liberal opinions and extensive 
researches induce me to doubt their sincerity as disciples 
of Monammep; they affect a-contemptuous indifference, 
as if wilfwly ignorant, concerning ‘all. modes of faith 
besides their own. Thus they frequently confound 
the respect paid to images, with the rites introduced by 
ZARDEHESHT, or ZeRaTusHT; although they might have 
learned from Firpavsi, the Eastern Homer, that those 
forms of worship were absolutely incompatible ; that 
whatever images (if any) existed in Persia at the time 


PRSSOS POSS همجمج‎ 


printed at Calcutta in the original Persian. Through the kindness of Lord Teigamouth, 
I was once gratified in perusiug a manuscript copy of the Dabistén which he had lent, 
several years betore, to Xir William Jones, and which was, in many places, marked by 
the pen of that great ortentali-t. It appears that in composing his Dabistan, MousAN 
consulted the Desatiz ) (دساتیر‎ a very rare work, of which, according to advertise~ 
ments lateiy circulated, (1817), an English translation has been made at Bombay 
through the medium of FizUz, that ingenious Parst already mentioned in p. 98. 


s 
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when ZARDEHESHT promulgated his doctrines, reform- 
ing the old system of Pyrolatry, were immediately de- 
stroyed; and even that active efforts were made by his 
zealous followers, to abolish the idols of Hindustén, and 
of other bordering countries(’*). 


Tt is not necessary in this place to offer any remarks 
on the various philosophers who at different times bore 
the title of Zoroaster, which, as our ingenious Stanley 
observed, “seems to have been been attributed to such 
persons as were eminently learned”(’’). One is described 
as a Chaldean or Assyrian; one a Bactrian; another 
a Pamphylian; Armenian; Proconnesian; and one a 
Persian, or Perso-Mede. It is uncertain which of these 


مج موم همم 





فد 


This mest particularly appears from the story of IsFENDYAR, son of 09‏ وم 
as related by Firpaust, in his Shahnamah. That warlike prince‏ رز Asp, (or Hystaspes‏ 
boasts of his early exertions in supporting ZARDEUESHT’s religion, and in extirpating‏ 
the race of image-worshippers :—‏ 


تخسنین کمر بستم از هر دین 

تهي کردم از ee‏ پرستان زمیی 

He declares that a Brahman no longer remained in the idol-temples. 
در برهمی نمانه‎ lew 4 ۷ 

This line might afford subject for some discussion, did we not know from preceding 
passages, that the Indian monarch had promised to renounce Idolatry in consequence 
of IsFENDY AR’s solicitation, aided by the menacing aspect of a powerful army. And 
the primary sense attributed to Brahman (برهمی)‎ by the Persian Lexicographer 
whose work, (the MS. Berkan kattea) bas been so often quoted; is but perest, 
پرست)‎ ww) or “image-worshipper,” in a general signification. 


History of the Chaldaick Philosophy.’—Part. XVI. Ch. 1.‏ © چم 
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should be regarded as the first; but few can dispute pri- 
ority with him who flourished six thousand years. before 
Plato, according to Eudoxus(*). The prophet, however, 
or legislator, whose name we find written in Persian books, 
ZARDEHUSHT, or ZARATUSHT, is manifestly that Zoroas- 
ter, whom the Greek historian Agathias calls Zoroados, or 
Zarades, and justly assigns to the age of king Hystaspes, 
preceding Christ by about five hundred years(*'). 


Persian Idolatry (I can scarcely prevail on myself to 
combine those words) shall be the subject of some 
remarks in another work. Perhaps Idolatry docs not 
accurately express my meaning, which is restricted to the 
adoration of images, statues, or painted and sculptured 
forms of any sort; for I must here allow the respect 
paid to Fire by the Parsis; and am aware that our 
venerable Stillingfleet considered the worship of that 
element, or of the sun, as a “chief point of Idolatry”) ; 


POSSLOPOLOS SOOO SO SOS OSS OOPS SOS OOPO OOOO OCOOOOS‏ مممممم 


Thus quoted by Pliny, (Nat. Hist. Lib. xxx.c. 1). Sed unus hic fuerit, an‏ رش 
postea et alius, non satis constat; Eudoxus qui inter sapientie sectas clarissimam‏ “ 
utilissimamque eam intelligi voluit, Zoroastrem hnnc sex millibus annorum ante Pla-‏ “ 
tonis mortem fuisse prodidit.”‏ 


(*) Zwpoderpov—ouros 54 0 Zupdados nro Zapadys. Agath. Lib.1.p. 58. Lug. Bat, 1594, 


©) Stillingfleet, speaking of the Chaldzans and Persians, in his “Origines Sacre,” 
second edition, .ما‎ 1663. p. 44). says “their agreement in the chief point of Idolatr: و‎ 
3 po! y: 

“the worship of the sun, and consequently the مهم‎ or Symbol of the Sun,” &c. 


@ 
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although a very ingenious and learned mythologist does 
not concur in this opinion(*). 


Whatever foreign heresies may have subsequently infected 
the Persians ; it is allowed by Vossius, who most diligently 
investigated the subject of idolatry, that in early ages, 
Fire was to them but as a Symbol of Gop(™); and such 
it is at present among their descendants, the Parsis and 
Gabrs, or rather as they denominate themselves, Behdin, 
and Mazdiesndn. The first name, Behdin, compounded of 
beh “ good, excellent,” and dén “religion”(”), signifies one who 
professes the true faith, or din-i-beh ; that worship established 
in Persia by ZarDEHUSHT or ZERATUSHT, after the reforma- 
tion of several abuses, which had corrupted the ‘primitive 
magism(*). That beh was an epithet almost peculiarly 


هه صصصهصصهصصصضهصهضه هه صص وه ضهض هه هه هه هه ه صه هه هه صه هص رم DOSS OS SO‏ 


“That the Persians of most early time were no Idolaters, but worshipped‏ ره 
One God, the Creator of the world, under the symbol of Fire, is acknowledged by all‏ «« 
their historians,” &c. (Blackwall’s “ Letters concerning Mythology.” Let. xix. p. 371),‏ “ 


%) « Ac primd quidem Ignem coluere ut Dei symbolum”. (Voss. de Idol.Lib.'II. 6 69). 
®) P q 8 


(*) Behdin, ( (بهدین‎ “ Among themselves,” says Pietro della Valle, “ they are not 
+ styled Gaurs, which word properly signifies “ Infidels, or Heathens ;” but they 
«call each other in the Persian language Behdin, implying “of the good faith.” 
«Essi fra di loro non si chiamanoGauri, la qual parola propriamente vuol ‘lire infedeli o 
« Ethnici; ma si chiamano in lingua Persiana Behdin, che significa “ Di buona fede.” 
(Viaggi. Persia. lettera 3. de’ 18, di Decemb. 16:7.) The ceremonies of initiation 
necessary to a Behdin are described in Anquetil’s Zendavesta.” (Tome II. p. 553. 554), 


In modern Persian, the name of that celebrated prophet or legislator, whom‏ ره 
we generally style Zoroaster, is variously written ZARATUSHT, ZARADUSHT, ZARAD-‏ 
as we find from the Berhén Kattea, aud other MSS. and‏ نک HUSHT, ZARTUSHT,‏ 
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consecrated to the religion and disciples of ZarpEnusut, 
might be proved by a multiplicity of quotations ; I shall 
here extract the first passage in which it occurs, from. 
the Shah-namah of Firpaust, who was intimately acquainted 
with the antiquities of his country, and lived at a period 
(in the tenth and carly in the eleventh century), when 
Persia abounded with Behdins, whose religious opinions 
he not only well understood, but, as was suspected (and 


it seems to me with reason). secretly entertained. 


The passage to which I have alluded, is from that 


part of Frrpavsi’s poem wherein he describes the first 
مج من موم موم مه م موم مو وم و موم موم موم موم موم وم ولمم ممم مب‎ 


as Dr. Hyde has explained in his * Hist. Relig. Vet. Pers. cap. 24, p. 309, (Ox. 1700), 
where'it is given also in Zend characters, Zaratushtrish, 6۰ which, however, he seems 
to have mistaken for Pahlavi ; “in nuperis Apographis in lingua Pehlavi scriptis,” &e, 
M. Anquetil has shown (Zenday. Tome I. p- 77. Plate V) how his Zend copy of 
the Vendidad Sadé, exhibits Zeréthoschtr, which, in mine, (a perfect and beautiful 
manuscript), appears under the same form. But another volume entitled « Kitab 
“ Shaiest u nah Shaiest,” و(کتاب شایست ونه شایست)‎ or the » Book of Right and 
“Wrong,” which I procured froma Behdin, (or Gabr رز‎ at Shirdéz, containing passages 
of ancient Persian, interspersed throughout the modern work; represents Zarathisht, 
thus fancifully written in Zend characters, 
NLS 

the penman having contrived, byan extraordinary prolongation, to cross the strokes 
that form R and TH. In an original Arabick fragment of Tasrt's chronicle 
(preserved among the Cottonian MSS. British Mus. Vitell. A. IV). we find both 
Zanapust (زرادست)‎ and Zarpust (زردست)‎ : but the oldest Persian transla- 
tions of that work, represent the name as ZARDUSHT, و(زردشت)‎ while Frepavsr, 
in every copy of his Shehnamah that 1 have seen, writes it ZARDEHUSHT و (زره دهشت)‎ 
and many Iranians of my acquaintance pronounced it ZERATUSHT, or ZARATUSHT, 
These circumstances are here remarked, since under some of the names aboves 
mentioned, Zoroaster will often appear in the course of my researches. 
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interview between ZarpEHUSH?T and Gusnrasp, in imitation 
of whose name the Greeks wrote Hystasrres. Having 
announced his divine mission, the prophet advises that 
monarch to accept the new religion, and, as if prompted 
by some sudden inspiration, or miraculous conviction of 
its truth, GusuTase immediately complies. 


Learn,” said Zarpruusut, “the rites and doctrines 
‘of the religion of excellence. For without religion there 
“cannot be any worth ina king. When the mighty (or 
> excellent) monarch heard him speak of the excellent religion, 
“he accepted from him the excellent rites and doctrines(”).” 


I have here shown by Italick letters, how beh and its 
derivative dchi ocur in the original passage ; an inscription 
which I discovered among the remains of JEMsHID’s 
palace or throne, at Persepolis, represents beh thus 225 
POSSE EOS OSSSSSSSSSSOSS POSSESSES SSOPOSOOSOSOOOOOOOER 


This passage is comprised in two beits, or couplets :—‏ رم 


بیاموز ايین دین هي که بي دین نباشد سزاي شهي 
چو بشنید از و شاه مه دین به پزبرنت از و oly‏ و ایین به 


In three copies of the Shahnamah out of five manuscripts now before me, the epithet 
beh follows shah in the third line ; but the copies which have meh, (great or mighty), 
are the oldest, and seem the most correct. This word &@ when accented with 
the vowel accent kesra, which gives it the sound of mek or mih, is equivalent in 
siguification to buzurg, (Sy) great, powerful, &c. as we learn from the MS. dic- 
tionary Berhan Kattea. It seems in this sense to form part of (مهاناد)‎ the name 
ofa personage described after some Persian accounts, as “ the first monarch of Jrén, 
«and of the whole earth,” by Sir William Jones, who writes it, however, Mahabad, 
it being in his opinion, “a word apparently Senscrit.” (Discourse on the Persians, 
Asiat. Res. Vol. 11. p. 59. oct). ۱ 
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in Pahlavi characters(#) ; and on various medals now before 
me of the Sassanian kings, (those who governed Persia from 
the year 229 to 632), we find beh, forming part of their 
Pahlavi legends, thus expressed 2s and 2; and preceding 
the royal name. I ventured once: to trace this epithet 
still farther back ; and some silver coins obtained during 
my residence at Isfahén and Tehrdn, have confirmed me 
in the opinion. that it was adopted by monarchs of the 
Arsacidan or Parthian dynasty (*), 


The second appellation, assumed chiefly in their books, 
by the Indian and Persian disciples of Zarpenusnr, is 
Mazdaiesnan, above mentioned, signifying “ those who 


جوم مه وم مموممممممممممممم ممممممممممم POCO POSLELOLESO OS‏ 


(*) This inscription, of twelve lines, and another, likewise in Pahlavi, of eleven 
lines, seem to have escaped the notice of former travellers, The copies which I took 
have not yet enabled me to ascertain their whole purport ; but that they are of the 
Sassanian times cannot be doubted, since SHAPUHR, AUHORMIZDI, and VARHARAN, 
{kings whom our historians call Sapor, Hormisdas, and Vararanes), are indisputably 
mentioned in those passages which I have already deciphered. A further account 
and engravings of the two inscriptions, will be found in another part of this work. 


(*) That celebrated orientalist M. de Sacy, already quoted in this work, (p. 62), 
was the first who deciphered any inscription in the Sassanian Pahlavi ; (See his “Me- 
“ moires sur diverses Antiquités de ها‎ Perse,” .ما‎ Paris, 1793); and the alphabet, 
which he so ingeniously ascertained, enabled me to explain some legends that bad not 
fallen under his inspection. (See “ Observations on medals aud gems, bearing inscrip. 
tions in the Pahlavi or ancient Persick character.” 4to.. Lond. 1801). In this work L 
ascribed to one of the Arsacidan monarchs, a bronze coin published by Pellerin; (in 
the third supplement to his ۰ Receuil des Medailles,” plate I. fig. 18), on which the 
epithet beh appears before the name: and others of the same class, (but silver) in my 
own collection, exhibit, like Sassanian medals, a fire altar on the reverse. One of the 
engravings subjoined, will shew their devices dnd inscriptions, ۱ 
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“invoke Ormazp, or Oruvuzp.” Although some passages 
of the Zendavesta, in M. Anquetil’s translation, seem to 
describe Ormuzp as a subordinate power ; yet other parts 
of the same work unequivocally designate the Almighty 
by this name; for Ormuzp is declared to be the first 
of celestial spirits ; ‘the author of all good; the intelli- 
gence that never sleepeth; the sovereign judge; the 
being who made all things(). He was the ORMASDES, oF 
Oromazts of Greek writers, and, according to Plutarch, 
was esteemed by Zoroaster, and many others, as Gop; 
the principle of good; the Deity who created Gods; and 
ornamented Heaven with stars(*). 


206606650 F SSS SS SSSSSOOSOOSSESSSOSOSSOOOOOSOSODOOOS 


Zendavesta, Tome I. Part 1], p. 100, 408, 416. Tome IT. p. 25, and many‏ رم 
other places which the copious ‘Table des matieres” will sufficiently indicate. Dr.‏ 
Hyde had before remarked that the Persians sometimes bestowed one of their many‏ 
names for God, (Yezad), on those angels, through whom the divine commands‏ 
were executed. ‘ Quia Deus, aliquid loquens ant faciens, id facit per angelos qui‏ 
“Dei vice fungentes ipsias vocabulo honorantur ; ut et szepe, (si non semper) fit in‏ 
Vet. Test. ubi angelus haud seme! vocatur Deus, et ejus loco honoratur, ut tam‏ © 
alibi quam in casu Manoe qui dicit se vidisse angelum et tamen metuit se moriturum‏ + 
«quia viderat Deum.” See “Hist. Relig. Vet. Pers. cap. ix. p. 180. (edit. 1709).‏ 
See also cap. ii. p. 64. and cap. xv. p. 195). The learned author notices, (in cap.‏ 
one of‏ هرمز and HORMUZ,‏ هرمزد or HoRMUZD,‏ آورمزد xx. p. 260,) that ORMUzD,‏ 
the names given to God, is used likewise to express the first day of the month, and the‏ 
Angel who presides over the occurrences of it by God’s command. He might have‏ 
as I find the name written in books‏ (هورمز) ۱1۵۸۱۵۲2 and‏ (هورمزد) added Hurmuap‏ 
of the modern Parsés or Gabrs.‏ 


kadovew—xae o pev ef Seous exoinoe—cat‏ وفع Opopadns of 82 rév per apelpova‏ رمق 
Tov ovgavoy aarpos exoopnoev.—De Isid, et Osir. Vide Plut. Opera, Tom. 11. p. 369.‏ 
(Edit. Xyland. Francof, 1620). Agathias writes the name Oppéodns and Oppraddarys.‏ 
Vide Histor, Lib.. IL, p.58. 59. (Edit, Bon, Vulcan: Lugd. Bat. 1594).‏ 
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Mazdiesn appears, as expressing “a worshipper of 
“Ormuzp,” in many Pahlavi inscriptions(*), and on examin- 
ing my copy of the Vendidad Sadé, (a Zend manuscript - 
before mentioned), I find that the oblique cases, and 
the pluralare formed by adding certain letters to Mazdeiesn() ; 
although the nominative singular is Mazdeiesnu, which An- 


quetil, in his translation of that work, writes Mazdeiesnan(**). 


جمممموممممم موم 





(*) M. de Sacy has delineated various Pahlavi forms of the word Mazdiesn, as 
found on monuments in Persia, and traced by different travellers; also on medals of 
Sassanian kings, preserved in the royal cabinet at Paris. (See his “Mem. sur diy. 
Antiq.” &e. pl. I. ۷۲۱۰ ۷۲۲۲۰ EX.) The inscription which I copied at Persepolis, (See 
note 28.) exhibits Mazdiesn thus in Pahlavi characters, ) 399 


(*) Divested of the occasional terminations u, sh &c. Mazdeiesn is thus written 


/ 22 wg زک‎ in the Kitab Shaiest mentioned above (note 26) : but: 


the Zend characters of this manuscript do not equal either in size, beauty or 
distinctness those of Anquetil’s engraved specimen, nor of my Vendidad 6۰ 

(*) Zendavesta, Tome I. 2. part. p. 123. “ Je suis Mazdeiesnan,” &c. “ LeMazdei- 
esnan (disciple) de Zoroastre,” &c. p. 177. and other passages, Yot explaining the 
original Zend in corresponding letters of our alphabet, hé writes Mazdéiesné. (See p. 
77.) according to the Indian pronunciation, while a Persian would accent the last 


syllable as if spelt noo or nu. ( 4, au Kirman Ow.” See the plate of “ Lettres Perses 


“anciennes et modernes ;” Zendav. Tome II. p. 424.) I have found Mazdiesnén thus 
written مزدیسنان‎ in modern Persian characters at the end of. many books transcribed 
by Parsis at Surat and Bombay; wherein it is requested that all who read, should pray 
for the writer. A copy of the Ardai-viraf-namah ناسه)‎ wiley (ارداي‎ closes with 
the penman’s .ecommendation of his work, which he styles ۰۵ very good and desirable 
“treatise on the institutes of the excellent religion of Masdiesndns (or worshippers of 
“Oxmvzbd) and on that which is right and wrong, according to the faith of ZaRTUSUT, 
«(descended from) 1IsEENTEMAN.” 


این کتاب خوب و مرغوب aly yall‏ دین به مزدیسنان در شاپست و ناشایست 
دین زرتشت اسننتمان 
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Such are the two denominations chiefly affected by 
the modern Gabrs and Parsis, disciples of the din-i-bch 


” 


or “excellent faith,” as Frrpavst emphatically and peculi- 
arly designates the worship introduced by. ZarpEHuSHT; 
whose first appearance is noticed in the Shah-namah about 
the middle, or after a series of sixty thousand lines, 
during which the poet does not once apply that flatter- 
ing title to the national religion of Persia. Yet those 
pious kings and heroes, whom he celebrates as flourish- 
ing there before the promulgation of ZarpEnusut’s doc- 
trines, are styled pak-din or “pure in faith,” and Khuda-perest, 
Ayzed or Ized-perest, and Yezdan-perest ; all three denomina- 
tions signifying “worshippers of God ;” the same Supreme 
Being ; “Jehovah, Jove, or Lord !” 


Thus Minucnenr, a mighty king, whose reign, from 
the most moderate calculation, appears anterior to Zar- 
DEHUSHT’s mission by more than two hundred years, (and 
before the commencement of our era above seven hundred), 
when dying in extreme old age, instructs his son Naupzr و‎ 
“thou must never be of any other than the pdék-din sect, 
“or “pure in faith(*),” and “watch that thou turn not 
“aside from the religion of God”(*). 


تصض صض مهن هه هه ه هه صهصضصص هه هه هه هه هه ص همم مر مر FPS‏ 
(*) نباید که باشي جز ازپاک دین 


(*) نگر تانتايي زدبی خداي 
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Subsequent to these lines by, at least, twenty thousand dis- 
tichs, another part of Frrpavwst’s work represents Gusu- 
TASP ascending the Persian throne, while he was yeta pakdin(*") 
according to the old Magian rites, or before the coming of 
ZaRDEHUSHT; and expressing his piety towards God, whom. 
he mentions under three names as perfectly synonymous:. 
“I am,” exclaims he, “a sovereign, the worshipper 
“of ¥ezpan; om me the holy Ayzep hath bestowed 
“this imperial crown; he gave it to me, that I may drive 
“away the wolf far from the flock of sheep. When the 
“ ceremonies necessary on the assumption of royalty shall-have 
“ been duly performed, I’ll bring over all.the wicked to the 
“religion of (Kuopa) God. And he accordingly dispensed 
“justice in. such a manner that from its influence the wolf 
“and the sheep drank together at the same stream(*), 


And that the unity of God was from the earliest time 
an established point of belief among those who professed 


,0000000000006 و موم OSES O OCC ECC SPCC CSCC‏ ی و همم همع 


It does not appear that the term pék-din was wholly disused after Zoroaster’s‏ ری 
reformation of-the ancient Magism. It is, on two or three occasions, applied by‏ 
Firpaust ina literal sense, to persons who professed the new religion, which probably‏ 
caused but some slight alterations in the external forms of worshipping God under.‏ 
the long-established Symbol of Fire. ۱‏ 


)*( منم کفت پزدان پرستنده شاه مرا ایزد پاک داد این alls‏ 


بدان داد مارا کلاه بزرکف که بیرون کنیم از day‏ میش کرکس 
چو ایس شاهان اي اوریم بدان‌را بدیی خداي اوریم 
بکي داد کسئرد کز داد اوي ابا OSS‏ مپش اب خوردي بجوير 
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the “pure faith,” or “religion of the ancient heroes,” 
(always put opposition with polytheism and idolatry,) 
we learn from various passages of Firpavst’s work(*). 


Yet from the time of Huswanc, second monarch of 
the most ancient dynasty, when sparks were first produced 
by the accidental collision of hard rocks and esteemed 
a miraculous revelation of fire; all those illustrious 
personages so “pure in faith,” are, whilst worshipping 
one Supreme God, represented as contemplating a sacred 


SPeceevescooosooooos SOSTOCOO® 





(*). In this the Supreme Being is frequently addressed: as Did-gar-yek Khedai, 
یک خداي‎ pols and Déd deh yek Khudai دادده یک خداي‎ both expressions signify- 
ing “thou just and only God!” Firpavsi, in the history of king NUSHIRVAN, re- 
presenting two persons of the most opposite descriptions, contrasts them as being 


wpe و دکر پاکس‎ emer يكي‎ 
« one an idolater; the other a pék-din. My authority for the Pahlavi Kish, ۲ Religion 
of heroes,” is a line found in many copies of the Shahnamah, but notinall. Three, 
however, of the five now on my table, thus present it in the letter which ARJASP wrote 
whilst indignant on hearing that GusHTASP had become a convert to the new form 
of worship. ‘Thou hast corrupted or abolished the heroick faith, the religion of 


* ancient warriors.” 
آن پبلوي کیش را‎ qe تبه‎ 


letter in thirty nine couplets, extracted from the Shahnamah, has been pub-‏ وود روم 
lished at Calcutta, with an English transtation, by the ingenious Colonel Kirkpatrick,‏ 
(New Asiatick Miscellany, 1789, p.50), and it gives this passage ; but I find in many‏ 
parts a considerable difference existing between the printed epistle and my manuscript‏ 
copies, one of which exceeds it in length by sixteen lines, containing some allu-‏ 
sions to the ancient sovereigns, JEMsHID and ZOHAK, and their lapses from the true‏ 
faith. {udeed the manuscripts differ one from another not only in this but in every‏ 
part of the Shahna-a:h, and exhibit such a variety of readings, as would weary the‏ 
most patient and per-e ering drudge who should undertake to collate several copies‏ 
of a work, comprising more than one hundred and twenty thousand lines.‏ 
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flame, the symbol of divine light(“). This is sufficiently 
demonstrated by Firpavust in many passages of his 
great work: but particularly those memorable lines which 
some readers may be gratified on seeing printed (for the 
first time, I believe) in Persian characters(“). To offer my ° 
own translation of them would be presumptuous, since 
Sir William’ Jones has already thus quoted them in 


ج م و و مج ممممم ممم موم و مممموممممممم نموم ممم PESOS HO‏ 


(°) So well bas Dean Prideaux expressed the Magian opinions on this subject, that I 
shall not apologize for citing his words. Having observed that “ they, abominating all 
“images, worshipped God only by Fire ;” he mentions their belief that “ Light was 
“the truest Symbol of the Good God; and therefore they always worshipped him 
« before Fire, as being the cause of Light, and especially before tbe sun, as being in 
“their opinion the perfectest Fire, and causing the perfectest Light. And for this 
“reason in all their temples they had Fire continually burning on altars, erected in 
> them. for that purpose ; and before these sacred fires they offered up all their publick 
« devotions, as likewise they did all their private devotions before their private fires 
«ja their own houses. Thus did they pay the highest honour to Light as being in their 
“opinion the truest representative of the Good God, but always hated darkness as 
“being what they thought the truest representative of the Evil God, whom they ever 
> had in the utmost detestation as we now have the Devil.” (Connection of the Old 
and New Testament.) Part, I. book 3 Vol. 1. p. 253. (Eleventh edit. 1749). This and 
other passages of Prideaux’s work, favourable to the Persians, have produced a sneer 
from the dogmatical Warburton, (Div. Legat. Book IV. Sect.1), who, admitting anearly 
Bactrian Zoroaster, regards the story of one contemporary with Darius Hystaspis, as 
a Persian tale, which he threatens to examine on some future occasion. But: howe 
ever learned and ingenious, he did not possess over Dean Prideaux any advantage 
respecting Oriental literature ; and exposes himself to animadversion, in more places 
than that wherein he interprets allegorically, the Descent of Encas; a celebrated 
portion of his work, which Gibbon has refuted in a masterly piece of criticism,—See 
“ Observations on the Sixth Book of the Eneid”, 


(*) يكي هفته در بیش بزدان aay‏ مپندار کانش پرستان بدند 
که انش بدانگاه *تعراب og‏ پرستنده را دیده پر اب Op‏ 


اکر چندت اندیشه باشد دراز هم از پاک vlog‏ نه بي JW‏ 
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English.’ “Think not that they (Car-Kirusravu or Cyrus, 
and his maternal grandfather, who had prostrated them- 
selves before the blazing altar) were adorers of fire; 
“for that element was only an exalted object, on the 
“lustre of which they fixed their eyes; they humbled 
themselves a whole week before God; and if thy un- 
« derstanding be ever so little exerted, thou mustacknowledge 


“thy dependence on the Being supremely pure(”).” 


That this was an act of true devotion and properly 
directed, the historian Tart, although Mohammedan, 
allows in a passage, which likewise indicates the place 
where it was performed. Car-Kuusrav, says he, having 
unsuccessfully pursued Arrastan, the murderer of his 
father, through many regions, at length “returned to Irén, 
« and there firmly established the imperial authority ; then 
‘turned his face (or proceeded) towards the fire-temple of 
«« Aderbaijan for the purpose of praying to almighty God(*).” 


We learn from Firpavusr that this transaction occur- 
red in the fire-temple called Axer-Gushasp(“), which, according 


OOD OD‏ وج OPPO OD‏ موم موم ممممموم موم موم موم مممممممممممممممیه 


(*) Sir William Jones’s Discourse on the Persians.—Asiat. Researches. Vol. II. 


(*) باز کشت و بایرای امد و پادشاهي ر! قرار داد وروي بانشکده ادربجان نیا 
از Je‏ نیایش بعضرت باري تعالي 


4) آذر گشست‎ To this sanctuary, after a lapse of ten centuries, another Persian 
CO) & 5) tuary, ۳ 


prince named رت هجوت ترا‎ (and surdamed Parviz) fled for refage from his father’s anger, 
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to lines immediately following his verses above quoted, was 
situate in Azer-abadegén, or Media; and, as the best 


manuscript dictionaries inform us, at Tabriz(*). 


It appears also from one of these works, that a fire-temple 
named Azer Berzin was founded by Cat-Kuusrat in Fars, 
or Pars (the province of Persia proper(*); and Monsan 


POCO 00000000 000000500000000000000060060600 CCC موم‎ CC OOO 


و پروبز باذربانجان رسیده بود و به اذرگیشب اندر شده و عبادت میکرد 
“and ۳۸8۲۱۵ had arrived in Azerbaijan, and entered the Azergehsheb, and there‏ 
“employed himself in devotion.” MS. Tarikh Tabri. (Hist. of king HoRMUz). So‏ 
Azergushasb,‏ اذرکشسب the name appears in the oldest of my copies: but two have‏ 
with 6 after the Arabick manner. But the Farkang Jehangiri assigns the name‏ 
of Azer Gushasp also to a Fire-Temple, erected at Balkh by GusuTAsp, wherein he‏ 
concealed his treasures: and, it is added, that the Temple was demolished and the‏ 
treasures carried away by SEKANDER, (or ALEXANDER). This circumstance, as‏ 
related by Nizamt, a celebrated Persian poet of the twelfth century, I shall have‏ 
occasion to notice in a future account of Eastern traditions respecting the Macedon-‏ 
ian conqueror.‏ 


The royal chiefs and nobles remained one month in Azerabadegdn,—‏ رک 
بیک ماه در اذرابادکان wow‏ شاهان و ازادکان 


Such are the words ‘of Fravav$1. We read in the manuscript Dictionary entitled. 
Berhan Kattea that ‘‘ Azerabadgén signifies the city of Tabriz, and likewise, the 
“‘fire-teinple of Tabriz, for as this City abounded with Fire-temples it has been thence 
“named Azerabadgan,” 


.ادرابادکان-سنام شبر تبریز و نام انشکده pat‏ ست dus‏ چون در at‏ اتشکده 
بسیار بوده‌است‌بنابران بدین نام موسوم شده است 

See مداد‎ the Farhang Jehangiri (in Azer yl) which adds that Azerabadegdn, accord- 
ing to the Arabian mode of writing becomes Azerbaijan: و معرب آن اذرباتعانست‎ 


The words Azer و(اذر)‎ and Atish (As) appear to be synonymous, and signify 
Fire.—See Berhan Kattea in Azer. 


See the MS, Farhang Berhén-Katteain Azer Beran. est 
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Fant ascribes to that mighty sovereign, a fire-temple at 
Ardebil ; and to his predecessor Feripun, one at Tés(*), 
Another writer, SHAHRISTANS, enumerates various fire- 
temples in Sejestdén, in Fars, between Fars and Isfahan, 
in Kies, and different places: “these houses,” says he 
“were prior to ZERADUsHT ”(*) 


Of all ante-Zoroastrian fire-temples, the principal seems 
to have been that constructed at Balkh, and from its beauty 
entitled Nau-behdr, or “lovely as the dawn of spring”(**). With 





2 POCCOCOOCOOOOOOO® 


See the “ Dabdistan,” or “ School of Manners,” in the New Asiatick Miscellany,‏ ری 
p. 185. (Calcutta, 1789).‏ 


(*) زرادشت.‎ Jai رهزه البیوت انت‎ See the whole Arabick passage quoted 
from SHAHRISTANI’s work, in Hyde’s Hist. Relig. Vet. Pers. p. 153. cap, vii) 
Oxon, 1700). I find that the most common Persian names for a Fire-temple are 
Atish-gah, of انش‎ or “place of the Fire;” Atish-Khanch خانه‎ Ui and Atish. 
Kadah انش کده‎ or Fire house. This the Arabians express by Beit-Nér پیستا نار‎ 
equivalent in signification ; and on account of its Temple they car’ eloxny, style 
Jerusalem, Beit al mekedes المقدس‎ tow “the Holy House.” The Hebrews 
themselves most frequently use the same word ( Beit ) in describing “the house which 
King Solomon built for the Lord.” (1. Kings, c. VI. v.2.) 

mind moby دید‎ ma wx not 
and which comprehended the Haikel bon (vaos templum,) mentioned in verse 17; 
for however sometimes confounded with Beit دا‎ the whole house,—(occos, 
domus) this Hatkel was but a part of Solomon's Temple; yet classed among Persian 
words in the MS. Berhen Kattea, we find that Haikel, signifies an Idol-temple; also 
any spacious and lofty edifice. ۱ 


alee‏ را کویند و هر بنايي که pie‏ و رفیع باشد 


(*) So we are authorized to translate Naubehér, as compounded most obviously, 
of Nau (¥) “new,” and Behér (بار)‎ the “spring season.” Dr. Hyde, accordingly, in 
some remarks on the farhang Jehangiri,- mentions this Temple, “ quod propter 
“‘vernantem ornatum vocabatur Ges) Nau-bahér ; i.e. Novum ver.” (Hist. Rel. 
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what veneration it was regarded, at least during the life of 
him who succeeded the illustrious Cyrus, appears in some 
lines which T shall here extract from the Shahndémeh.—“When 
“Lonrasp had resigned the imperial dignity to his son 
“Gusntasp, he descended from the throne ; and having 
“bound up his garments, secluded himself at Balkh, in the 
> Nau-behdr, which was respected by the fire-worshippers of 
“that time, as Mecca is now by the Arabians. Into this 


“house (or temple) entered the venerable man, a yezdan- 
جم و موم مممم موم ممممممممممممممممممممم موم موم ممممممجم‎ 4 


Vet. Pers. cap. xxiii. p. 303—See also, cap. iii, p. 104. ed. 1700.) Yet from 
passages in that Farhang, or dictionary, and in the Berhan Kattea, it seems to me 
doubtful whether Nau-behar was a title peculiarly bestowed on any edifice, and I 
shall take another opportunity of showing from many excellent manuscripts, that 
like the simple word Bahér, it signified a structure dedicated to the worship of fire ; 
اتشکده)‎ Atesh-Kadeh,) or of idols, ) eile But-khéneh,) by which we may 
understand images; and that it was used in a general sense, to describe various 
temples, as the Naubehar-i-mah (ole 3) 55) or temple of the Moon, Naubehar-i-Tir 
(3) the temple of Mercury; Naubehar-i-Nahid (ناهید)‎ the temple of Venus; 
and so of the other planets. I think it probable that Bikar, Behar or Vehar, 
with a meaning the same or almost equivalent, is as old as the first of those 
structures that it designates. Reland, in his “ Dissertatio de Linguis Insularum 
“ Orientalium” (Diss. Misc. part. iii. p. Ixxxv. Traj. ad Rhen. 1708) explains the Cey- 
lonese word Vehar, as,“ Templum Dei primarii Buddoe,” on the authority of old 
European travellers. From more recent we learn that in Ceylon it is used (Vikare 
or Vikari) not only to express a temple, but also a college or habitation of priests. 
See among other writers Mahony and Joinville. As. Res. Vol, VIL. p. 39 and 422, (oct. 
ed.) An ingenious Orientalist, Mr. Chambers, (As. Res. Vol. 1 p. 163), informs us, 
that “the word Vihér, or as the natives of Bengal would write it, Bikdr, is Shanscrit” 
and that according to the historian FERISHTAH, a certain province of India was 
denominated ره‎ as having formerly abounded with Bramins, who rendered it 
one great literary, (and we may perhaps add religious) seminary. 
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* nerest, or one who adored God”(°°). And here, adds Fir- 
pausi, “he employed thirty years before the Lord, in 
“ performing religious duties(*).” 


The house (khaneh) mentioned in this passage, reminds 
me of an edifice so designated by Socrates, the ecclesias- 
tical historian, who relates that the Persian monarch was 
accustomed to adore fire constantly burning in a par- 
ticular Aouse(>*). And another Greek writer, AGATHIAS, 
having noticed the magian’s veneration of fire, describes 
those sacred houses, in which they cherished a perpetual 
flame, as being small, and situate at some distance from 


POSSCOSESOOSOSSSSOSSSOSOSOSOSSCOSSSOUSOSSOVSOOOO OOD 


)°°( چوکشناسپ را داد پراسپ تس فرود امد از تخت و بربست رخسمت 
yas et‏ شد Mee hoy‏ که آتش پرستان بد ان روزکار 
مر ان ale‏ را داهتندي: جنان که مرمکفر! تازیان این زمانن 


بدان خانه شد مرد بزدان پرست 
In the fourth line some copies ofthe Shehnamah have Yezdén perestén (worshippers‏ 
of God,) for Atesh-perestan, Fire-worshippers; and in the seventh line they substi-‏ 
tute Atesh-perest for Yezdan-perest, 1 have adopted the text of my oldest and best‏ 
Manuscripts. The first six lines are quoted in the Farheng Jehangiri, and those‏ 
verses of FiRDAUSI prove, according to this excellent Dictionary, (in Naubehar “shed 53)‏ 
این شعر حکیم فردوسی CHO‏ بر اتشکده میگند that a Fire-temple is signified;‏ 
for Naubchar is said to have been also the name of an Idol-temple. :‏ 


(*) همي بود سي سال پیش خداي 


() EwSee 82 0 Basidevs ev اوح مه‎ ra. Sunvents carspevor مب[‎ mpooxuveiy. 
Hist. Eccles, Lib. vii. ۰ 
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any publick thoroughfare; for so, perhaps, should be inter- 


preted his expression(*). 


To reconcile this with the account given by Strano, we 
may suppose the altar erected under a buildi ng of inconsider- 
able dimensions, (and, if not wholly roofed, yet capable of 
sheltering the fire which at all times glowed within its walls) 
in the midst of an ample space, so enclosed that the consecra- 
ted ground was separated from the profane. I have below 
quoted this geographer’s words, informing us, that the Persian 
Pyratheion was a vast fence, or rather an enclosed place, in the 
centre of which stood the altar, and that the Magian priests 
accumulated on this much ashes, and preserved fire unextin- 
guished(). Zonaras having noticed the irruption of Hera- 
cLius, who penetrated far into Persia; informs us that he 
destroyed various cities and sacred enclosures, in which fire 


was worshipped by the inhabitants(*). 
همم موه مه مومم جمممممم مج موم وم ممممو موم ممممي موم ممممممجم‎ 


re wae Soxét cat aywraroy, Kat roivuy ev otxlaxors riow‏ «میراج To Se Tup auras‏ رق 
Agath, Hist. Lib. Hl,‏ مهو tepoes re ba Sev xac aroKexpupevots aoPeoroy ot picyot‏ 
p. 59. (Lugd. Bat. 1594).‏ 


CO) Bore 8¢ car TMupaSeta onxoe reves adwdoyou. ev be rovrots جع‎ Bwpos, ev w ۳۵ 
TE omod0s, Kar Tup acPeorov pudarrovety ot موم‎ (Strab, lib. xv. p. 348, Basil, 1571), 


(*) "HpdwXetos ع6‎ cat ets rov evSorepw ۲1220166 ۰02/06 cae ras re wohets (۵4 Kae 
TA TEREY TOU TUpOS وی فلت‎ TH TinwpEYE Tap "ats suYSlepIeLpE. 
(Zonar. Annal. Tom. ii), 
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Besides the terms employcd in these passages to express 
fire-temples, the Creek writers have used others(®*) ; but it 
will be sufficient to observe here, that those which imply a 
spacious and enclosed piece of consecrated ground, seem 
peculiarly applicable; the propriety of such a description 
being confirmed by various Oriental manuscripts; and there 
is reason to believe, that even groves and gardens were 
sometimes comprehended within the sacred space. 


That fire-temples were multiplied to a considerable de- 
gree, almost immediately after the changes effected by Zar- 
DEHUSHT in the national form of worship, appears from 
various authorities. The new edifices dedicated to religion (at 
least the principal) were sumptuously decorated and richly 
endowed, not only by Gusutasp and succeeding monarchs, 
but by private individuals eminent for piety ; and some 
thought it not sufficient to raise a single altar on which the 


POSSCCSSSSCSSSOSS: 





ج ج نم ون ون موم موم 


() Tlvpewor, Naos, &c. Concerning the word ریمو2‎ which occurs in Strabo’s account 
of the Persian temples, a learned critick in Greek literature and antiquities, Mons. 
Gail, has declared his opinion that it sometimes appears to be “‘synonyme d' Hieron 
> ومع‎ enceinte sacrée. Dou je conclurois, contre plusieurs savans, que onxos ne 
“‘signifie pas toujours exclusivement, sanctuaire d’un temple”; and after further 
remarks, he adds “ainsi onxos je crois, signifiera en general, mur de separation; 
* balustrade, et te lieu lui-méme ou l'on exposoit les objets du culte”.—(Recherches 
Historiques, &c, Tm. 1. p.197. Paris, 1814). See also in this work some observa- 
tions on the word rejevos often synonymous with Aieren ; but Gail is not willing to 
suppose that it signified “a sacred grove,” notwithstanding very high authority: for 
Larcher (in his translation of Herodotus, Tome IV. p. 387) says, ‘t Le femenos est 
> proprement une piece de terre consacreé aun Dieu. Quelquefois ce terme se prend 
«dans un sens plus etendu pour un temple ; et quelquefois il signifie un bois sacré.” 
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sacred flame might blaze in honour of God. Prince Isren- 
p1ar who long pursued, then combated, and at length slew 
Ansasp, the inveterate enemy of his house and faith, had 
previously made a solemn vow, that, if victorious, he would 


erect throughout the world, an hundred new fire-temples(*”). 


Thus, many centuries after, ARprswir (the Artaxares 
or Artaxerxes of Greek and Latin historians; a warlike 
chief who claimed descent from Prince Isrenp1aR; and, about 
the year 299 of our cra, founded the Sassanidan or Sassa- 
nian dynasty); made a vow to God, “that in every 
“place where he should prove victorious over his enemies, 
“he would build a City and Fire-temple, for the honour 
“and exaltation of his religion.”(*) This anecdote is pre- 


موم مهم ممممم موم موم مممومممممممممممممممممو موم ممممممم جوم 


بکیتی صد انشکده او کدم His words, according to ۳۱۸06۱5 Shah-namah, wer-‏ رت 
aud, as if taught by the benefceat spirit of ZARDEHUSHT’s doctrines, thal useful‏ 
works would piease him who bestows victory, he further vows to construct.in the desert‏ 
a bundred places of repose for wearied travellers; to sink a hundred thousand wells‏ 
that might yield them water; and about each well to plant sumerous trees under‏ 
which they might find a shade:‏ 


1 و‎ 
مکر دربیابان کذم صد رباط‎ 
هزار‎ do اب اندر آن‎ ole ais 
ذشانم بر چاه بسیار دار‎ 
The importance of such works wili be duly estimated by those who, in an eastern 
desert, have panted with heat snd thirst. 1 shall not stop to notice some various 


realings in the last-quoted Persiau line, which is here printed from my two best copies 
of the Shah-namuh. Respecting the word dar, as used in this passaye, sce page 43, 


)8( که درهر موقف و موضع که بر pad‏ مظفر و منصور شود و ایشانرا خاسرو 
pays‏ کرداند شپري وانش کده جیمت plat‏ و ae‏ دپ خود Wel?‏ سازد 
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served by Esw Havxat; not in that defective manuscript, 
of which several years ago I published an English trans!a- 
tion; but in a very ancient and beautiful copy which has 
been latcly added to my collection; and for the sake of dis- 
tinction, shall be henceforward quoted as the 6۳ al belddn ; 


a title inscribed on it, though not, perhaps, with propriety(*). 


Tf ArprsHtr, as there is reason to believe, conscien-~ 
tiously fulfilled his vow; the number of Fire-temples must 
have been considerably augmented throughout all Persia 
carly in the third century: for he not only conquered and 
slew Arpavan (Artabanus) last Monarch of the Arsacidan 
or Parthian family; but after various battles, extirpated 
a multitude of petty princes, who seem to have governed 
with almost regal power and independence, in every great 
city and district of the empire(®). 
اه هه هه ضض هه ضض هص هه هه هه هه مضه هه صه ه ص و هه هه ص ی هه هه هه هه هه هه ه ها‎ 


more particularly described in the account of Eastern‏ هه See the Suir al‏ هم 
Manuscripts prefixed to this Volume,‏ 


() Of the Persian records few parts are more obscure and perplexed than 
those relating to a numerous race of Monarchs who reigned from the time 
of Alexander until ARDESHIR ascended the throne, a period of more than five 
hundred and fifty years. By Tasri, and the succeeding writers, FAZLALLAH 
Cazvini, BENAKETI, MIRKHOND, his son KHONDEMIR, and many others, they 
are styled ملوگ الطوایف‎ Molik al tuwayef, “Kings of the Tribes or Nations.” 
Designing to illustrate their history, I once collected many anecdotes from Manu- 
scripts which few Europeans have had an opportunity of consulting ; butan Antiquary, 
especially if an Orientalist, too often indulges in planning literary works so various 
and extensive, that to th c-.ecntion of them human life would not be adequate, even 
though prolonged beyond its usta! limits. 


Q 
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But the annals of ARpssurr’s descendants, the Sassanians, 
most frequently notice those consecrated buildings which 
served as places of refuge to the persecuted; thus Azer 
Gushasp, wherein Kuvsrau Parviz concealed himself as 
beforé mentioned (p. 124). They were also tranquil retreats 
for the devout in old age, as might be proved from several 
manuscripts ; one anecdote must here suffice, related by 
Tasrzin his history of that king who began to reign about the 
year 351, and whose proper Pahlavi name Varauran, 
the Greeks altered into VaraRANES, VaRANEsS or Bara- 
RANEs, and the modern Persians into Bauram. Having 
recounted many circumstances of his life, the historian thus 
proceeds ; “and Mixer Narst (chief Vazér or minister) re- 
* quested from Banram permission that he might resign 
‘his office, saying, many years have passed over me and 
“TJ am become old ; now therefore Jet me retire to alife of 
“devotion, and prepare myself’ for another state in the 
“world to come. And he established his sons in the 
“service of Banram, and this king granted him the permis- 
sion that he solicited, and he went back to. his own 
“country (or city); and the name of that district was 
> Ardeshir Khureh; and there he resided, employing 
“himself in religious worship ; and he'built four villages; 
“and in each of these villages he crected a Fire-Temple, 
“one for himself and the others for his three sons; and 
“in each village he made a garden of considerable size, 
“and planted in each gardentwo thousand young cypress 
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“trees, and one thousand roots of olive-trees, and one 
“thousand of palm or date-trees; and he annexed these 
© gardens to the Fire-Temples as a religious endowment(%)”, 


Jn the same district of Ardeshir Khurch (at Jér or Gir, the 
city now called Firuzabdd,) a magnificent temple had been 
constructed in the third century, by ArpzsuiR, or Artax- 
erxes, above celebrated, who founded the Sassanian dynasty, 
and restored to its original splendour that Fire-worship, which, 
though it continued the national religion, had languished 
during the obscure or turbulent reigns of several Arsacidan 
kings; and considerable remains of this edifice were visible 
within a few years(®). 


Anrpesuir and the princes who succeeded him, appear, 
like their early predecessors, to have delighted in lavishing 


مضه هه هه همه صص 





تحص صصضصصهصص مه حصصص 


OR ee )‏ ی te ae‏ برامد مرا و پیر شدم 
اکذون عبادت کدم و کاران جهان بسازم rd wis‏ را phe des!‏ بپاي کرد و 
بهرام Ly‏ دستوري داد و بشهر خویش باز شد ونام oh‏ شهر oy wk ata)‏ و العا 
بشست و عبات مي کرد Nee‏ دبک بر دی از آن انش‌کده بساحت 
يكي مرخویشتن را و سه مر پسران را و در هردهي باغي بزركي بناکرد و در هر باغي 
دو هزار نیال درخت سرو بنشاند و هزار بن زیتون و هزار بي درخست خرما و هر 
باغي بر انش iL‏ وتف کروست 


Such is the text according to my oldest and best copy of ومد‎ maunscript 
chronicle ; one, however, reduces the number of cypress trees to a thousand. 


@) They were examined in the summer of 1814, by Major D'Arcy, who went from 
Shirdz to Firuzabéd. while Mr, Gordon, Majur Stone, aad 1 were detached by the 
Ambassador into different parts of Persia. 
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on Fire-Temples, and the priests, Maubads, Hirbads, and 
others who officiated, not only money but jewels, ‘and 
various kinds of treasures to great amount. In some 
lines of the Shah-namah which I have taken without 
particular selection from many similar passages, we read that 
Kuvsrav (Chosroes) surnamed Nusuirvan, proceeded 
towards the Temple, and “solemnly advancing, offered 
“up his prayers before the Fire, and recited the praises 
“of him who had created the world. Every precious article 
“of gold, and the jewels which he had brought in great 
“abundance, he delivered to the Treasurer of the Fire; 
“then distributed gold and silver (coin) among the Maubads 
“or priests; bestowed on them robes and jewels, and 
“thus they were enriched by his bounty ; they then 
“with prayers, approached the sacred flame”(%). 


But those Sassanian kings more especially devoted the 
treasures obtained from a vanquished foe, as tokens of 
gratitude to that Being from whom all victory proceeds. 
Thus Banram, a valiant sovereign before mentioned (page 
133) having taken prisoner the Emperor, or Khacdn of Chin, 
“arrived,” says our Poetical Historian “in Azerbadegén 


هم موم م موم ممممم موم موم ممممممممممموممممممرم موم مممممجمممممو 


(*) نوان پیش انش ستاپش‌کرفت جپان افربن را LW‏ کرفت 
همه زر و کوهر فزوني که برد سراسر بک"چور اتش سپرد 
پراکند برموبدان سیم و زر همان جامه شید شان با یز 


همه موبدای زو توانگر شدند بپایش کنان پیش اذر شدنه 
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“(or Media) ; himself, his nobles and _ illustrious 
“warriors ; they performed their devotions before the 
“ Azer or sacred fire, while all the priests respectfully 
“held their hands to their heads. Baunram then gave 
“presents to those who officiated; set out from the Fire 
“Temple; and proceeded to Istakhr, a city in which 
“consisted the pride and glory of the kings of kings”(™). 
And here, as Frrpavusi informs us in some lines, which 
it is not necessary to quote on this occasion, the monarch 
“commanded that his attendants, men of the pure faith, 
“should bring before him the crown which had been worn 
‘by his imperial captive; and he caused the jewels with 
« which it was studded, to be taken out, and, with the gold, 
» fixed as ornaments on the walls of the Fire-I'emple”(”). 


From the passage immediately preceding, it would 
appear that this circumstance occurred at Persepolis ; 


but Tasri’s account of the same transaction fixes the 


POCO FSS SSS FSSC SSSOCSESSOESESOOSESS PESOS SOESOOOOSOEOOD 


(**) بیامد سوي اذرابادکان خود و نامداران و ازادکان 
پرسنش کنان پیش آذر Nad‏ همه موبدان دست برسر DS‏ 
پزتندکان را بخشید چیز و زانشکده روي بنیاد نیز 
خرامان بیامد بشهر مغر که شاهنشیان را بدو بود فغر 
و ۵۵ MS.‏ 
CO)‏ بفرمود پس تاج خافان چین تن ایرد عم ول دی 
گبرها که بود آندر و ازده یکندند Wyo‏ آنشکده 
بزر و بکوهر بیاراستند 


MS. ۰ 
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scene unequivocally: “ And Banram “ says the historian,” 
“returned to his own kingdam, and sat on the royal throne; 
“and the spoils that he had taken from the Khacén’s 
‘army, and all his riches that had been found, the rubies, 

* pearls and every thing else ; were by Bau ram’s command | 
“transported to the Fire-Temple of AZERBAIJAN, and: 
“there hung up; for of all Hire Pemples,-t he respected 
“that the most”(®), 


The answer given by Arprsurr to an epistle filled with 
threats from ArDavan, the 2 Artabanus of our writers, (See p. 
132) is recorded by Tari in this manner. “And Arpesuir 
“read the letter and replied; God hath granted to me 
“this royal crown and throne; he indulges me with victory 
“over kings; and I entertain the hope that he will also 
“enable me to conquer thee, that I may take thy head, 


“and expend thy treasures on the Fire-Temples(”).” 





موه 


مج وه وم ممو مج موم موم و وم SSCS‏ موم 

)۶٩(‏ و بملکي خود باز امد و بر تخت ملک بنشست و هرچه از SI‏ خاتان و 

ز غنیمت و خوا خواسته او یافته بودند از | Sash‏ و مروارید و هر چيزي بفزمود تا باتش 
wile‏ آذراي جای way‏ و انجا یارختند و از همه انش WE‏ انرا Sp‏ داشت 

MS. Tarikh Tabri. One copy, but not the oldest, of four, thus briefly states that, 
هزینه کرد‎ Whe همه براتش‎ oy aah G5 خواسنها که از لشکر‎ ws 


“He expeaded on the nee all the plunder that he had obtained from 
the Turk or Tartar army” ۳ 


)7( و ارد‌شیر نامه برشواند و جواب کرد که مرا ای تاي + تخت خداي داد و بر 
he‏ ری ظفر داد و امید دارم که بر تو نیز ظفردهد تا سرئو برکیرم و کنم تو بر اتش خانه 
صرنس کنم Tarikh Tabri,‏ .۸18 
۱ ۳ 
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One of these he soon after furnished with incontestable 
proofs of victory; for having slain the petty princes who 
opposed him and “ multitudes of people at Marv; he 
“sent their heads to Pars that they might be fixed on 
“stakes over the gate of the Fire-Temple at Istakhr, 0 
« Persepolis(®).” 


That the sacred edifices of Persia were open to women, 
we learn from Eastern authors, who might, perhaps, be 
useful in illustrating some passages of Greek and Roman 
historians, concerning Aspasia or Milto, the beauteous 
favourite of Artaxerxes Mnemon; and her appointment 
as Priestess of the Sun; or of Diana Aneitis; or of 
Venus Anaheid -(اناهید)‎ But this chapter, in itselfa digression, 
must not be unreasonably extended ; I shall resume the 
subject in my account of Persepolis; where, as manu- 
script chronicles inform us, the celebrated queen Humat 
devoted her last years to religious seclusion, having 
placed on the royal throne her son Daras, father of 
Dara, the unfortunate Darius of our writers ; but other 
accounts relate that she closed her life in the fire-temple 
of Azerbijan(®). 


9006600606 6FF060SSF66S8S6S0SSSSSSSOSOSS SOPHO SCODOOOS 
و بمرو خلفي بسیار بکشت و سرها بپارس فرستاد تا بر در اتش خانه‎ () 
اعغر بدار کردند‎ 


(8%) معتکف کردید‎ less! و باتشازه‎ See the MS, 10:0 Kipchok Khani, 
خاني)‎ glee a) and other historical works. 
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A second illustrious queen appears, though قح ام‎ ۵ volun- 
tary inmate, in one of those consecrated buildings. Tanni’s 
words are these ; “ And Kuarun-g-Buzure, the great lady, 
“or principal wife of the Turkish or Scythian monarch, had 
‘fallen a captive into the hands of Bauram; and he sent 
“her that she might attend as a menial servant in the 
** fire-temple of Azerbaijan”(). It will be sufficient to notice 
here one other female whom we find in the Azer-gushasp, that 
fire-temple before mentioned, (p.124) a willing convert from 
idolatry. This young disciple of the Din-i-beh or > excellent 
“religion,” was SEPInuD, whom Bauramselected among the 
loveliest princesses of India. Having led her before the 
sacred fire, he instructed his blooming bride, says Firpavst, 
in the doctrines and ceremonies of ZanpEHUSHT's faith(”), 
It would perhaps, be rash to affirm, however possible the 
circumstance, that this Serinup is the qucen represented on 
medals of Banram: the obverse exhibiting her profile close 
to that king’s head, whilst on the reverse we behold her stand- 


و ‏ و و ج ج ج ممم مم ومممم مومممممموج مج ۹ Potoovoe‏ 





(۳) و زن خاقان خانون بزرک oy‏ اسپر انناده بود بدست بهرام اورا بغرستاد تا 
خادمی انش خانه lethal‏ کند 
It would be contrary to the institutions of ZERATUSHT, and inconsistent with the‏ 


chaste practice of his disciples, to suppose that the female attendants of a Fire-temple 


were subservient to the pleasures of its priests, like those Deva-dasi “servants or slaves 
of the Gods,” those singing and dancing girls who in India are consecrated to the 


worship of Idols, while they administer to the voluptuous gratifications of the Brah- 
mans. See accounts of that country by various travellers, particularly the most recent 
(1817) by the Abbe Dubois, p. 401. 


)7( سیینودرا پیش او برد شاه بیاموخنش دین و اپین وراه 
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ing near the Zoroastrian flame which she and Bannan, an 
altar being between them, seem to regard with venerati- 
on, perhaps nourishing it with fragrant or costly sub- 
stances(”). On the numerous. coins of other Sassanian 
kings which I have examined, the Fire-altar is merely 
guarded by two armed men, one on each side like those 


figures which our heralds entitle the supporters. 


In hastily tracing this slight and imperfect sketch of 
Fire-worshippers, I have chiefly derived my Eastern authori- 
ties from those valuable manuscript works, Tasri’s “Great 
Chronicle,” and Firpavusi’s “ Book of Kings ;” both com- 
posed at atime when the sacred fire still glowed in many 
parts of Ivdén; while its votaries were numerous, and pre- 
served, besides oral traditions, various written records of 
their ancestors. But other manuscripts in my own collec- 


tion, nearly as old as the two abovenamed, furnished on 
5000000000 0oSooeseeosesesseisscooeosoo PRPPSCOCOSSOSOOOOO 


(7) See the engraving of a golden medal preserved in the Cabinet du Roi, at 
Paris, published by Pellerin in the third supplement to his “ Receuil des Medailles,” 
(pl. 2), and copied in my “ Observations on Medals and Gems, &c.” where I have 
deciphered its Pahlavi legend, (Sect. 2), and delineated also a silver coin bearing 
the same device and characters, belonging to Hunter's collection, and engraved in 
Mr. Pinkerton’s “ Essay on Medals.” Another of this class I saw in Mr. Knight's 
admirable Cabinet, it is of silver. What Banram holds does not distinctly 
appear on those medals; but Firpavust describes him as grasping the barsom, 


( برد‎ ( (small twigs or branches of a certain tree, used in religious ceremonies’, when 
proceeding to the Fire-altar with his beautiful SepiNUD. Ona former occasion, 


‘that poet informs us, BanRaAM had thrown musk on the Sacred flame; and we also 
learn from the Shahnamah, that king GuSHTASP, (Hystaspes’, had fed it with aoud 


hindi و(عوا 3 هندي)‎ or odoriferous wood of the Indian aloes ; nay, that Car Kuus. 
RAV, the great 2 had scattered’ jewels on the fire which glowed i in one of his 


northern temples. 
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‘this subject, many interesting anecdotes, which a future 
Essay shall offer to the reader. Meanwhile, that Statues 
were not worshipped by the Persians in early ages, we 
learn from a_ partial reference already made (page 104), 
‘to the account of their religious rites given by Herodotus, 
most venerable as the “father of history,” although so 
many writers besides Plutarch, Dion Chrysostom, and 
Lucian have impeached his veracity(’5). But when he 
tells us, that the Persians were not accustomed to erect 
Temples, nor Altars, an assertion which Strabo copies(™), yet 
in some places appears to contradict, we must suppose 
a few exceptions; and interpret his words like the learned 


See Plat. de Herodot. _Malign.—Dion, Chrysost. Orat. xxxvii—Lucian,‏ رک 
Verar. Hist. Lib. 2 et Philopseud. &c. Among the modern censurers of Herodotus,‏ 
there is one who has not hesitated to style him the Father of Fables; «Sed hee‏ 
“fabule Herodotiane sunt, quibus ut pater fabularum abundat.” Vide Raderi not:‏ 
in Q. Curt. Lib iv. ¢. 7. (edit. Snakenb. p-214.) Some would apply peculiarly to‏ 
Iferodotus that well-known passage of Juvenal (Sat. x. 1. 174.) which charges‏ 
the Greek writers in general with a bold deviation from historick truth:‏ 

“Et quicquid Grecia mendax 
“audet in historia.” 

See La Mothe le Vayer (Des ane. et princip. Historiens, p. 6. Paris, 1646). He 
adds, that in the opinion of a learned critick, the tales related by Herodotus had 
given origin toa French word. “Et Casaubon mesmes a creu que les contes 
“ d Herodote avoient fail inventer ۵ ses calomniateurs notre verbe radoter,” 


() The whole passage in which Herodotus declares that it was not customary 
among the Persians to erect statues, temples ur altars; I shall here quote, having 
before alluded to it partidly,—AyéApara سر‎ cal ynovs kai Bwpovs ovx ev répe roev- 
pevous ipteoSan—(Lib 1. c, 131). They .acriticed, adds he, on high mountains “The 
* Persivns neither erect statues nor altars,” says Strabo, “but sacrifice ina high place.” 
Thépoce سامح‎ ayddpara pév cat تمرم‎ odk Bpbovrat, Shove 8 ev vine سیسنج‎ 
Geogr. Lib. xv). 
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Stanley, Hyde, D’Hancarville and others(’*); thus recon- 
ciling his authority to the oldest Oriental testimonies, 
which amply justify us in believing that the Persians 
preserved Fire in temples long before the time of 
ZenatusHT; although this circumstance is denied by 
an ingenious writer of the present day; with whose 
opinions, I regret to acknowledge, mine do not often coin- 


cide on points of aniiquarian investigation. 


That after Zoroaster, Fire-temples abounded in Persia, no 
one has disputed. The names and situations of many, 
besides those to which I have alluded in the preceding 
pages, might be here mentioned ; but this digression is 
already protracted far beyond the limits originally intended. 
During the first ages of Mohammedan domination in that 
country, it was probably thought dangerous to excite the 


SOO 06 06060 مممممممن مممممممممو موم مممم‎ OOP OS OOOO OOOO OS 


“As concerning their religious rites, Herodotus and Strabo affirm that they‏ رم 
«had no Temples, &c.” “ But Strabo frequently elsewhere mentions their temples‏ 
‘altars and images ; whence it may be argued either that in the time of Herodotus‏ 
they had not any, and that Strabo in affirming the same with Herodotus, is to be‏ « 
understood only of their primitive institution, which, when the Macedonians after-‏ « 
“wards conquered them, became corrupted with Grecian rites ; or, that there were‏ 
different sects among them from the beginning, whereof some allowed altars, images,‏ « 
temples; others disallowed them.” (See Stanley’s, “Chaldaick Philosophy ; Part‏ * 
xvii, chap 3). The confusion in Strabo’s account is noticed by Dr. Hyde, who posi-‏ 
tively affirms that the Persians had temples when Herodotus wrote; but thinks, it‏ 
ps ssible that this historian alluded to the ancient Sabians. (Hist. Rel. Vet. Pers. cap.‏ 
iii. p. 88, 97. edit. 1700). D’Hancarville having quoted Herodotus, and referred‏ 
to Strabo, declares, nevertheless, that the Persians before Zoroaster, had temples and‏ 
altars; that there were different sects of Magians, &c. (Recherches sur les Arts de la‏ 
Gréce. Supplem. Tome 1], p. 118).‏ 
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religious animosity of a whole nation by persecution too 
violent or universal. We accordingly find that in the tenth 
century of our era, when Esy Havuxat visited Pars, there 
was not “any district of that province, nor any village 
“ withouta Fire-Temple(”).” Such are his words according 
to the faulty manuscript, from which, in the year 1800, I 
translated that traveller's work. But in the fine and ancient 
copy, since obtained through the kindness of a friend, 
and distinguished as above noticed, by thetitle of Sir al belddn, 
(See page 132), this passage is much amplified... “'The Fire- 
“ temples of Pars,” says دس‎ Havxat, “are more than can 
** be comprehended within the bounds of enumeration ; for 
“ there is not even a village, nor a hamlet, forsooth, without 
‘many fire-temples.” But, continues the Muselndn author, 
endeavouring to console himself for such an evil, by pious 
resignation, “the will of God be done!(").” He further 
informs us, (after three pages), that “im this province the 
“Gabrs most abound; and of their Fire Temples, some are 
“greater and more esteemed than others(’*).” 


جه و وم و موم موم وم وم موم موم ممممممممم موم ممممممموممممممممممممم 
Oriental Geography of Ebn Haukal.” p. 95.‏ “ )*( 
)5 انش (ils‏ پارس از ۱ & بیشترست که در عدوجد موم رو مقصزر oy ols‏ 
اما هی دييي و bey‏ نباشد الا که ۵ در ان البته اتش خانبا بسیار Wath‏ 
ما شا الله 


(*) و بیشتردر اما کبر مي باشند و ait‏ انش کدها خانها چند هست که 
انرا از دپکران تعظیم و توقیر بیشتر مي دارند 
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Yet, in his time, however numerous those edifices, we 
find that the work of demolition had commenced ; and that 
the Behdins continued to emigrate from their native country 
to Hindustan ; where, secure from Mohainmedan oppression, 
they adored God after the manner of their forefathers ; 
and obtained that highly honourable character which their 
descendants still enjoy. 


It appears that about the year 766, Persia having been 
a prey to the ferocious Arabs above one century and 
a halt(’’), various families of Fire-worshippers who had 
retreated to Hormuz, embarked there for the coast of 
India, and landed first at Diu in Gujerdt; whence 
they soon after extended their establishments in successive 
ramifications, to Sanjdn, and Cambay ; to Baroach, Nausari, 
and Daman, places near Surat; and in process of time 
to Bombay. 

Of these modern Behdins or Parsts, the religious 
and civil usages have been most faithfully and minutely 
described by one to whom I shall here pay the 
due tribute of my praise, a writer whose name has 
already occurred in many passages of this work 3 that 
accomplished Frenchman, M. Anquetil du Perron, who, as 
Sir William Jones observes, “‘ had the merit of undertaking 


“a voyage to India, in his earliest youth, with no other 


COO‏ 00800 اج موجن و همم مممممم من همم و 00004004 و موم ممممممم 


(°) See “ Zendavesta.”"~Tome 1, Disc. Prelim. p. cccxviii. 
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“view than to recover the writings of ZeratTusut; and 
‘who would have acquired a brilliant reputation, if he 
‘had not sullied it. by his immoderate vanity and viru- 
“lence of temper’). But let -his personal foibles be 
forgotten ; he has left an imperishable monument of 
ingenuity and erudition in many works, more especially 
the Zendavesta, so. often quoted throughout this chapter 
and so indispensably necessary in illustrating the religious 
and philological antiquities of the Persians(*'). 


همم موه همم موم همم مممممممم موم مممموممممممو مج ممممو جوم 


(®) “ Discourse on the Persians,” Asiat. Res. Vol II. p. 53, (oct. ed). In other 
passages he acknowledges the importance of M. Anquetil’s Zend and Pahlavi voca- 
» bularies. Sir William Jones, as President of the Asiatick Society at Calcutta, where by 
actual! conversation with native Arabs and Persians, he had improved that know- 
ledge of their languages, acquired in so wonderfula mauner at home ; and where he 
had lived during three years, on terms of intimacy with BauMAN, whom he styles 
“a learned follower of ZERaTUSHT,” (Asiat. Res, Vol. IL. p 50. oct.) might by those 
passages, (1789), make some amends for the extreme asperity of his French letter, 
addressed in 1771, to M. Anquetil; an asperity, perhaps caused by patriotick or 
academick spirit. If I could possibly wish to cancel any. portion of Sir William. 
Jones's writings, it should be this letter. Some strictures on the Zendavesta, were 
published by Richardson, in the “Dissertation,” prefixed to. his Dictionary, (1777); 
but they are in general such as scarcely merit a serious confutation. Indeed it is evi- 
dent that he knew little, (perhaps nothing) of the ancient Persian; and his skill 
even in the modern may be reasonably suspected. Though surrounded with Eastern 
manuscripts at Oxford, he does not appear to have derived information from any 
original source. Yet to the mere English student of Arahick and modern Persian, 
his Dictionary will prove highly useful: having been laborivusly compiled from the 
Lexicographical works, already printed, of Golius, Meninski, Castel, Father Angelo, 
and others, 


(*) After his translation of the works attributed to Zoroaster, M. Anquetil has given 
in the Zendavesta, ‘Tome I}, short vocabularies, Zend, Pahlavi, and French. But 
whether that great Dictionary, of which he announced the design was ever completed, 
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But a favourite subject must not any longer interrupt 
the narrative of my travels. I shall hereafter trace the 
persecutions which Zoroaster’s disciples underwent through 
more than cleven centuries, especially during the sanguinary 
visitation of that barbarian Tarmur, and the reign of that 
bigot, Suan Husain; until the year 1811, when, in 
Persia, I conversed with some of this unfortunate and 
interesting race. 


Thave not been able to learn ; Mon dessein est de former un Dictionaire de tous tes 
mots Zends et Pehlvis qui sont dans les livres anciens et modernes des Parses.” 
(ib. p. 423). With this Dictionary of the oldest Persian dialects, he purposed to give 
philological Essays and Grammatical rules. If, according to report, M. Anquetil’s 
papers, are, by his own bequest, in the hands of M. le Baron de Sacy, a celebrated 
> Orientalist, than whomnone could be found better qualified to employ such precious 
materials, there is yet a hope that our researches in Eastern antiquities, (for more 
than Persian are concerned), may be facilitated by the publication of a copious Zend 
and Pahlavi Dictionary. 


CHAPTER IV. 





From Bombay to the Perstan Gulf and Bushehy. 








About noon on the thirtieth of January (1811), Sir 

Gore Ouseley, and the various members of our em- 
hassy, proceeded from the Government-house of Bombay 
to the beach, whither many gentlemen belonging to the 
local establishments, civil and military, accompanied us. 
Having taken leave of those hospitable friends, we were 
soon conveyed to the Lion, receiving as our boats moved 
off, the compliment of a grand salute. We immediately 
weighed anchor; no longer in company with the Chichester 
which remained at Bombay; but having as our consort, a 
heavy-sailing Arabian Ghréb. This, after a few hours, it 
was found expedient to take in tow: a circumstance which 
retarded the Lion’s progress, and caused in the smaller 


vessel, when violently dragged through opposing waves, 2 
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movement which the passengers described as singularly 
unpleasant(’). 


February 7. The wind had hitherto been high and not 
always favourable; the sea extremely rough; Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer from 68 to 73. Our voyage afforded now 
but little worthy of notice, for land was not within sight. 
My journal, however, mentions that I began at this time 
to transcribe the Tohfet al aulum; an event only claiming 
commemoration here, as it introduces to the reader's ac- 
quaintance a very rare and valuable manuscript, from 
which, respecting Persia, I derived much information both 
geographical and antiquarian(’). 
$0060 0006 e eee SeSSCOOSOSOOOOOSOOOSOSOSSOOO SHOP 


() The ۵۷ (1,2) carried stores belonging to the Embassy, and some articles 
intended as presents for the King of Persia. Among the passengers were Lieutenant 
Livingstone, Cornet Willock, and Surgeon Sharp, from Bombay ; whence also Miss 
Mackintosh, daughter of Sir James, accompanied us in the Lion. This young lady was 
soon after married at Baghdad to Sir William Wiseman, Baronet. 


() The Tohfet al aulum العالم)‎ dis) I borrowed from my fellow-passenger 
Mirza Apu'L Hassan, the Persian Envoy, to whom it had been given hy MOHAM- 


mrp Au Kuan, علی خان‎ gage 2 native of Shister, but resident at Bombay, where 


I enjoyed some pleasant hours ia his company. With the author, ABD AL Latir ۲ 
Apr Tare, طالب‎ oly عید اللطیف‎ ne had lived in habits of fraternal intimacy; and 
described him as a man of considerable talents and learning; one who, by travelling, 
had divested himself of prejudices and eularged his knowledge of the world. Thathe 
was fond of historical researches, and in some respects merited the title of antiquary 
is evinced by his buok, and will appear from various extracts in my future “ Persian 
Geography,” especially on the subject of Khuzistan, (خوزستان)‎ ot Susiana, the 
province which gave «im birth, and one with which Europeans are but impertectly 
acquaiuted, ABD-AL-LATIF uad resided latterly in India, and died there about the 
year 1805, 
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8. At an early hour this morning.we saw Cape Monze in 
Sind; and on the tenth were but three or four leagues 
from Cape Arabah or Aruba, of which I made a sketch, 
(Plate VI. No. 4.) Beyond, were visible the distant mountains 
of Makrén(?). A little farther we saw some extraordinay 
rocks of that kind by sailors styled Hummocks, and seem- 
ingly insulated; but our pilot, well experienced in this 
track, assured me that they formed part of the coast, and 
that no vessel could pass between them and the hills of 
Makran ; which, however uninviting their appearance, I 





صص 


6 Makrén, (مگران)‎ a province of the Persian empire, and by the Greeks called 
Gedrosia, or Gadrosia, borders on (سندا‎ Sind ; and, according to the best and 
latest accouuts, Cape Monze terminates a range of mountains that form the boundary 
between Persia and India. See particularly the map annexed to Mr. Pottinger’s 
“ Travels in Beloochistan and Sinde,” (4to, Lond. 1816). Some have supposed those 
regions to be more naturally divided by the great river Indus; thus extending the terri- 
tories of Irdn considerably eastward. Sind, however, is by most oriental authors, 
assigned to Hindustan. Yet inthe phrase Hind u Sind, (هند و سند)‎ which fre- 
quently occurs, something antithetical may be insinuated, implying a distinction : for 
to me at least, D’Herbelét’s explanation is not altogether satisfactory ; (See Bibl, 
Orient. in’ Hend ), Whether Sind, Westward of the Indus, belongs properly to Persia or 
India, is perhaps as doubtful a circumstance as the appropriation of Egypt to Asia ,or 
Africa ; a subject on wnich the ancient Geographers did not agree. It may be 
here mentioned that Rennell, (Mem. of a Map of Hindoostan, ۲. 182, (sec. edit). and 
Pottinger, (See his “ Travels,” above quoted, p. 380) notice the striking resemblance 
between Sind and Eygpt ; the level plain of each, the noble river annually over. 
flowing and fertilizing the soil to-a certain distance on both sides, and the sandy 
desert and range of mountains on right and left. Strabo (Geogr. Lib. XV), and 
Arrian, (Hist. Ind. c. 2.) compare the Delta of the River Indus to that formed by the 
Nile; and both, after Eratosthenes, declare India limited by the Indus westward. 
Yet in this direction our modern Sind extends considerably beyond the river ; whilst, 
as I before remarked, it is generally assigned to Hindustén by the Eastern writers, 
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resolved to delineate, (See Plate VI. No. 5). as our course 
had now assumed a character of classical interest; bemg 
that which Nearchus took, three hundred and twenty 
six years before Christ, when he conducted Alexander’s 
fleet through the Erythrean Sea and Persian Gulf, from 
the river Indus to the Fuphrates(*). 


We next discerned Ashtola island, (Plate VI. No. 6). 
remarkable for its tortoises or turtles; near it were many 
thresher fishes of great bulk, tumbling and splashing up 
the sea(’). The coast of Makrdn was in sight; we passed 
Cape Pasence or Possme, (Plate VI. No. 7), and on the 
eleventh, Cape Guadel, (Plate VI. No. 8). 


Some miles beyond this, not far from the place called, I 
believe, “ Muddy Peak,” a very extraordinary head-land was 


(*) Of this ancient navigation, Dr. Vincent, the late amiable and learned Dean 
of Westminster, has ably illustrated the particulars in hig “ Voyage of Nearchus ;” 
this Greek admiral’s journal being preserved by Arrian ; (Hist. Ind). To Dr Vin- 
cent’s work, which proved a very useful and pleasing companion while I followed the 
course of Nearchus, occasional references must be made during this chapter; but it 
will generally suffice to indicate the page, since he has left little for others to perform 
in the classical department concerning this celebrated voyage ; although so:nething 
may be added to his remarks from personal observation and Eastern manuscripts, 


The Greek sailors who accompanied Nearchus in his navigation of these seas,‏ رم 
were terrified by the appearnace of Whales, («hrea, Arrian. Hist. Ind. cap. 30); and‏ 
Mr. Goodridge the p lot, informed me, that he had seen many Grampuses of thirty‏ 
feet long, ucar the Gulf’s mouth, Also at Mascat, where they frequently overset‏ 
canoes, he was in the Mornington cruiser at a time when the officers prepared to‏ 
direct a cannon against one of those marine monsters, which continued close to them‏ 
for about a minute with its head above the water.‏ 
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presented to our view, and its first rude aspect I have attemp- 
ted to delineate, (in Plate VII. No. I); but after three or four 
hours, the sun shining on some prominent parts, while the 
fissures and hollows continued in a certain degree shaded, this 
rugged work of nature began to wear an artificial form; 
the head-land seemed to become a stupendous pile of 
building; and it required but a slight exertion of fancy 
to discover, as we sailed along, castles, palaces or temples, 
of strange and irregular architecture, (See Plate VII. No.2). 
A similar illusion has been elsewhere observed ; and it 
is not improbable that of many places found only in 
maps or books, the imaginary existence might be traced 
to appearances equally fallacious(°). 


On the twelfth there was heavy rain; the day very 
dark ; much thunder and lightning at night. The North 
West wind blew with great force early on the thirteenth, 
but abated at noon, when we were in lat. 25. 12. the 
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Of a similar deception the effects remarked on this coast in 1808, by Mr.‏ ی 
Morier, were unreal towas, villages and Gothic ruins, as that observant and ingenious‏ 
traveller has informed us, Journey through Persia, &c. p. 4and.5). And such illusions‏ 
occur not only on the sea shore, but in the interior of various countries, as 1 shall‏ 
have occasion to notice from my own observation, and might prove from the testimo-‏ 
ies of many others. But one will here suffice, extracted from the account of Mungo‏ 
Park’s last Journey in Africa. “ June 24, (1805), Left Sudlo and travelled through a‏ 
country, beautiful beyond imagination; with all the possible diversities of rock ;‏ 
sometimes towering up like ruined castles, spires, pyramids, &c. We passed one‏ “ 
place so like a ruined Gothic abbey, that we halted a little before we could satisfy‏ « 
“ourselves that the niches, windows, ruined s‘air-case, &c. were all natural rock.‏ 
isithful description of this place would certainty be deemed a fiction,”~—(P. 75,‏ 4« 
Ato. 1815).‏ 
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coast of Makran, its high hills and rocks visible on our 
right ; Cape Jask, being distant about seven or cight 
leagues(’). 


Soon after two o'clock a partial line of green water 
(such as generally indicates shallows, and perfectly 
different from the blue of a deep sea) was perceived, 
extending considerably. It appeared at first, to be two 
or three miles before us; and was, probably, eight or 
nine from land. The navigating master did not suppose 
that it was occasioned by a shoal; but ascribed it, 
rather, to the late fall of rain; some thought it thi effect 
of tides, or feared that we had approached a sand-bank ; 
and the pilot acknowledged that many parts of this 
coast were but little known, as vessels inclined mostly 
to the opposite Arabian shore. Our ship, therefore, was put 
about. We then sounded, and were relieved from any 
apprehension by finding the depth to be sixty-three 
fathoms. Towards evening we sailed directly into the hne 
of green water; and so strongly and suddenly was it 
distinguished from the blue surface wich we had left 
that, as a passenger remarked, the Lion must have been 
جه مج همم موم مج موم م موم موم م موم موم موم م موم ممممممممممممممم‎ 


Dr. Vincent's “ Voyage of Nearchus,” p, 198. (second edition, 1807), for Cape‏ مور 
Monze above mentioned, the Eirss of Arrian. For Cape Arabah, or Arrubah, p.‏ 
For Ashtola island, the ancient Carnine, p. 240, For Cape Passence or‏ .205,217 
Posmee, Arrian’s Mosarna, p. 242, For Cape Guadel, p. 248, 260,254, And for‏ 
Cape Jask, the ancient Badis or Curpella, p. 276, et ۰‏ 
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at one moment, floating in a sea of two different colours. 
Here we again sounded, but could not find bottom at 
less than seventy-nine fathoms. Had this phenomenon 
been peculiar to the Persian Gulf, not far from the 
entrance of which .we observed it; the epithet green, 
bestowed on that branch of the ocean by astern 
Geographers, would seem more applicable than many 
terms used in the description of other seas(*), 


14. At nine o’clock this morning the coast was faintly 
visible on both sides. At ten we could no longer discern 
the Persian hills; but some high lands in Arabia, sup- 
posed to be near Dobba, distinctly formed the horizon on 
our left. 


15. An Arab vessel, belonging to the Imém of Mascat, 
from Bahrein, confirmed what had been reported at Bom- 
bay: that a fleet of Juasmes infested the Persian Gulf, 


وج موم موم موم و موم موم موم موم ممممجم مم موم SOOOCOOOL SSO‏ 


Nothing is more striking,” says a celebrated traveller, “than the rapid changes‏ “ ق 
“which the sea undergoes beneath a serene sky, where no variations whatever are to‏ 
“be perceived in the atmosphere. Ido not here speak of the whitish and milky tint‏ 
“thataarks the waters of shoals and ia soundings, which is owing only to the sand‏ 
“‘suspenled in the liquid, since it is perceived in places, where the bottom in‏ 
way visible. I speak of those extraordiaary changes,‏ مه “twenty or thirty fathoms, is‏ 
“by which, ia the midst of the vast basin of the equinoctial ocean, the water passes‏ 
“from indig» blue to the deepest green, and from this to a slate grey, without any‏ 
“apparent influence from the azure of the sky or the colour of the clouds.” Hum-‏ 
boldt’s * Personal Narrative of Travels” &c. translated by ۱1: M. Williams. Vol. IT 107.‏ 
Niebuhr, between Bombay and Abushahr, remarked Strange alterations in the sea,‏ 
which once appeared white, like a plain of snow ; at another time fiery, &c. Voy. ew‏ 
Arab. T. U1, p. 71. (Amst, 1780),‏ 


x 
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where depredations were every day committed by those 
atrocious pirates, equally expert in boarding ships, as 
cruel in murdering their crews(?). Our progress, latterly, 
was much retarded by contrary winds and by calms. 
The sixteenth found. us still near Cape Muksa, of which 
the whitish cliffs had called England to our recollection 
three days before (Plate VI. No. 11); and on the seven- 
teenth, we perceived the heights about Cape M usseldom(??), 
in Arabia, (Plate V1. No. 9), being at the same time not 
far from the rocks called Kuh Mubérek(') and “Ass’s Ears” 


on the coast of Kirman or Carmania. (Sec Plate VI. 
No. 19( سس‎ ۱ 


18. Having entered the Straits, we this morning enjoyed 
a distant view of Hormuz, which has imparted to them its 
name; and nearly at the same time, we saw Larek and 
Kishm. Of these three islands the first was denominated 
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C) Juasm or Juathem (aye) an Arabian tribe, said to be of the Wehdbi sect. 


Ris‏ راس مسندم So our sailors generally call that which Niebuhr writes‏ رهم 
Musséndom, “the Ras, (or Cape) of Mussendom.” (Descript. de l’Arabie, p. 266,‏ 
Copenh. 1773). This is the Cap de Monsandon of Le Brun, (Voyages, 8:6. p. 375.‏ 


rou dea and Mama Selmah, ,ماما سلمه‎ as the Arabians,and Persians are said 
to call it. 


The extraordinary rock which our sailors corruptly call Bombareck, is dignified‏ نم 
with the lofty title of Kuk mubarek “the foriunate or auspicious mountain ;” and‏ 
os as it was written by an intelligent Persian‏ مبارگ expressed in proper characters‏ 
to whom I had mentioned my doubts concerning Pietro della Valle’s Com barik, which‏ 
be explains “ cio’ rena minuta,” as signifying minute or fine-grained sand. Viaggi,‏ 
(Lett. 1. da Surat. 22, Marz, 1623).‏ 
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from a place on the neighbouring continent in Carmania ; 
the Harmozia and Armuza or Harmozusa of Greek writers() و‎ 
where Nearchus landed and found one of his countrymen 
wandering from Alexander’s camp, in which, some days 
after, the admiral was received with such well-merited 
honours by his sovereign(). But in that conqueror’s time, 
the insulated Hormuz bore a very different name ; if, like 
many criticks, we suppose it to be the Organa of Arrian 
and Ptolemy("); and Tyrina, as the printed editions of 
Strabo represent it. This, however, we are authorized 
to read Gyrina, adopting a correction suggested by Vos- 
sius(*) : who might have observed that in Ptolemy’s Geogra- 
phy, Tabris (the modern Tabriz ) is written Gabris ; the Greek 
letter tau T, imperfectly described, becoming a r, gamma. 


It is probable, notwithstanding high authority against 
such an opinion, that both Organa and Gyrina express, 


though with a transposition of letters very frequent in 
LEPC و موه و ون جوم ون ون‎ PELLETED ج و مو و و و وو موم و و وه هوجو‎ ED 
() ApydZea of Arrian. مریگ‎ of Ptolemy, and AppdZovea of Marcian ما‎ 
رهم‎ Arrian. Hist. Indic. 35. 36. 
(") Opyava.—Arrian Hist. Ind. 37.—Ptolem. Geogr. Lib. VI. ۰ ۰ 


Strabo (Geogr. Lib. XVI) mentions the vicov Tuppivyy; “ Scribe” says 6‏ ره 
Vossius “‘vacov Qyupivyy, vel mutatione minima Fvpivgy.” Observ. ad Pompon.‏ 
On this subject the learned Salmasius has offered his remarks ;‏ 8 ی ,]۱۲ Mele Lib.‏ 
(Plinian. Exercit. p. 831: Traj.ad Rhen. 1689), but ‘‘diffus® aque, atque confuse”;‏ 
as another ingenious commentator observes ; Vide Thom. de Pinedo, not. in Ogyrid,‏ 
Stephan, de Urbib. p. 730 (Amst. 1678).‏ 
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such imitations, the old name of this island; which was ول‎ 
or Jeréin, as now written, but in the age of Alexander, perhaps 
Garin’), From a most excellent manuscript dictionary, 
we learn that, “ Jarén, (with the vowel accent fatehh on 
“the first syllable), is the original name of the commer- 
“cial sea-port Hormuz(”)’ ’And that it was more anciently 
Garin, I infer from analogy ; the Eastern writers in general, 
during the the last five or six centuries, affecting after the 
Arabian manner, to change, almost systematically, the 
Persian g into j (‘*). 
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(%) Professor ۴ whose-criticism on the “ Voyage of Nearchus,” (derived from 
the celebrated Heeren) induced Dr. Vincent, as he tells us hinself, (Nearch. 0 348, 
sec, ed). to alter his opinion respecting the identity of Organa with Hormuz, expressed 
in the first edition of his “ Voyage,” &c. He latterly regarded Larek as corresponding 
to the ancient Organa. I have never seen the works of those learned Germans, to 
which he alludes ; and cannot adopt their sentiments without further knowledge of 
their proofs. It would appear from Teixeira, (Relac. de los Reyes de Harmuz, p.11), 
that an old man named GERun, and his wife, (un viejo llamado Gerun con su mu- 
ger), were the sole inhabitants of that barren island, since called Mormuz, when 
the first colony of Persians settled there about the year 1302. lam inclined to 
suppose that the man was surnamed from the island; and Epn 11۸ ما4۵‎ (in 
the tenth century), mentions Jarin, among the sea ports of Kirman, according 
to the modern MS. from which his “ Oriental Geography,” was translated, (see p. 
138). But I must acknowledge that Jardin does not occur in the more ancient and 
accurately written copy of that work, the Sér al beldén. 


AY ow ۳‏ اول-سنام اصلي بندرهرموز ست 


Vide Berhén Kattea, in ۵۰ 


The Arahick alphabet wanting that letter (gaf) pronounced by Persians like‏ رمع 
our g in gag, ‘gargh, grand &c. (or like the Greek gamma ); the earliest Oriental‏ 
‘geographers who were principally Arabians, substituted for it the 7 ; and so servilely‏ 
have their works been copied, or translated by the Persians, that few proper names‏ 
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From the natural barrenness of this island, and. the epi- 
thets applied to it by Arrian, we may doubt whether Organa 
was inhabited at an early period(). Hamparian Cazvint 
mentions that his contemporary, (in the fourteenth century), 
Kurrus av’ porn, king of the continental Hormuz, was 
induced by circumstances of danger, “to abandon that terri- 
** tory and establish himselfin a city which he builtin the 
‘island of Torin, in the Sea, and distant from old ITormuz one 
“ farsang”(®). But a later author ascribes the dercliction 
of Hormuz to “ king Fakur av’ pin, who in the year 5 
“of the Mohammedan era ; or 1315 of Christ) forsook that 
“place and laid the foundation of a city which he completed, 


are found written, in this respect, according to the original orthography. But some " 
MS. Dictionaries enable us to recover a multiplicity of the old names; thus we learn 
from the Berhan Kattea that Andegan (آندگای)‎ is expressed in the Arabian manner 
(معرب)‎ Andejin ۰(اندجان)‎ We find from the same excellent authority, that 
Sagistan سکستان‎ (also written Seistan (سیستان‎ becomes Sejestan (سچستان)‎ after 
the Arabian fashion, Segavand becomes Sejavand ; Azerpaigén is changed into Azer- 
baijan, Zingan into Zinjan, Gurgdn into Jurjén, Pushang into Fushanje; by this 
change of g into j have been formed Darabjerd, Velazjerd, Ramjard (a piace near 
Persepolis where I heard the native peasants pronounce it Romgard ), Firtzjerd, Jéir, 
Jilan, and many other names of places and persons, such as Yezdejerd &c. Besides 
proper names, the Berhan Kattea indicates various words in which this substitution of 
J for g may be discovered ; but the examples here given sufticicntly establish a kind of 
rule to which I may hereafter refer. 


He styles it yneoy epnufy re xal rpaxeiny, an island desert or barren, and rugged.‏ رم 
Hist. Indic. c. 87.‏ 


(*) ملک قطب الدین انرا بگذاشت و در بعر اجزبره جرون شهر ساخت از هرموز 
کهنه تا انها یک فرسنک است 
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“in Janin; and this island,” adds the historian, “ is now called 
۰ Hormuz ; and the Franks, or Europeans have possessed it 
> about one hundred and thirty years (*).” 


These were the companions of Alfonzo de Albuquerque 
who in 1307 took Hormuz, after a combat described with 
much animation by one of his countrymen ; a few hundred 
Portuguese having contended, as he assures us, for eight 
hours against thirty thousand Persians and Arabians, 


۰ 











)*( و ملک Yipee peal pat‏ کذاشت در جزیره جرون ob‏ شهر انداخسی 
ly‏ تمام رسانید-واکنون جزبره بجرون را هرموز میکویند و فرنکیان قریب صد و 
مي سالست که بر آن جربره al, Wil‏ اند 
The new Hermuz, or Jeritn, is in circumference six or seven miles; and distant‏ 
from Dogar, the nearest place on the Persian continent, five miles; and from the nearest‏ 
jn Arabia nine leagues, according to that excellent traveller before quoted, (p. 40)‏ 
‘Teixeira; a Portuguese, who used, however the Spanish tongue. (Relacion de los Reyes‏ 
de Harinuz, p. 13): Having visited this island in 1604, he confirms Arrian’s descrip-‏ 
tion, (See note 19); for except an inconsiderable plain, it is, says he “ todo sierras‏ 
collados, y malezas asperrimas y horribles “ (p. 14). But one of the advantages‏ > 
resulting from its insular situation is celebrated in a Persian distich, which Teixeira‏ 
has thus preserved, (p. 43). ‘dele Duzman bara man Kabab hast, Ke aguerd Aguerd‏ 
man dariah bast;” And translates “el coregon de mi enemigo se abraaza, porque‏ 
me vé estar cercado de la mar.’ “The heart of my enemy is burning, because he‏ ©« 
perceives that [ am surrounded by the Sea.” These verses as he relates, were‏ « 
(ساغر شاه sung throughout the City and island by King Salgor Xa ( Salghar Shah,‏ 
on learning that a hostile prince who ruled the opposite continental territory was‏ 
indignant because such a rock afforded security to his foe. The Persian words‏ 
might be thus expressed in their proper characters, and in ours ;‏ 


دل دشمن برمن کباب هست . که کرداکرد من Lyd‏ هست 
Dil-i dushman ber man kabéb hast‏ > 
“Keh gird a gird-i man deryé hast.”‏ 
and this doggerel may be literally translated, “ The enemy’s heart is against me‏ 
become as roasted meat ( Kabéb) ; because ail around me is the sea,”‏ « 
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valiantly defending a place naturally strong and well 
fortified by art(”). 


Of those Europeans, a Persian manuscript, the Tarikh 
Aulum Ardi, (composed in 1616) makes mention, as the 
‘company or body Frangkiah Portugaliah; and relates that 
having by means of bribery and treachery found their way 
to the island of Hormuz, they there constructed a Kite, 
which word signifies a Fort or Castle(*). 


POOSSSSSSCHSSSCSCOESSOSSCOSOSOSSESOSSCOSOOSSOESOOOCOCOOO 


(*) Pedro de Mariz thus describes the battle, and its various effects on men, women 
and all other living creatures. ‘*Cometeo a cidade, por natureza & arte bellicosiss- 
‘ima, defendida no mar & na terra por mais de 30, mil bomens de guerra, de nagao 
> Perséos & Arabios; com os quaes se travon a peleia no mar, com tanto fervor & 
“‘valentia de ambas as partes que durou espasso de oito horas, sem se conhecer 
“melhoria de alguna dellas; porque todos se houverao naquelle conflicto com arden- 
“‘tissimos animos & com tauta variedade de bellicos instrumentos, que parecia que 
«todos os elementos erao guerra, & propria destruicao sua; porq. oestrepito horreudo 
«de artelharia q de quando em quando scintillava; fazia tal mistura de horrenda 
*‘confusao, que os homens nao sabiao em que luger estavao; as mulheres pejadas 
* faziao aborto ; & tudas as criaturas viventes imaginavao, que se acabava o mundo.” 
See " Dialogos de varia Historia.” Lisb. 1672. (or 1674). 4to. p. 980 The inhabitants 
who, according to this Portuguese author, so bravely defended their country, are 
described by the traveller Barbosa (in 1516), as a very handsome, fair and well formed 
race. ‘“ Gli habitatori di questa isola e citta sono Persiani e Arabi,—é gente molto 
“bella e bianca e di buona Statura,”’—-See Ramusio’s Italian Collection of Viaggi. 
Vol. 1. p. 293. fol. Ven. 1606, 


(*) جماعت فرنکیه aye TANG‏ و تزویر بجزبره هرموز راء بافته کوت که 
تبارت از قلعه است ترتیب داده ۱ 


Our author thinking it necessary to explain the word Két, shews that in this 
sense, it is not Persian ; and we know that it is not Portuguese. But the MS, dictionary 
Berhan Kéttea informs us that it is borrowed from the language of India. 
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Here, for above a century, they continued to enjoy 
the luxuries afforded by commercial intercourse the most 
extensive ; such as had rendered this place in 1442, when 
ABp Ar’ rizAK, Ambassador from Suan Ruxu king of 
Persia, visited it on his, way to India, an emporium 
for the seven climates of this word(™) ; and produced that 
exuberant opulence on which our Milton has conferred 
eternal celebrity(*), 


POSCSSSSOSCESSCSCCCOCCOSSOSCOSSO ESE: 
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(*) See the “ Voyage dela Perse dans I’Inde,” in M. Langles’s “ Collection Portative 
«de Voyages.” p.xx1x. This account of Abd ar’rizak’s mission is extracted from 
the Matlea as Saadein, before noticed in p. 67. Referring to my copy of the original 
work, (a valuable Persian MS), I find that the author begins his praises of Jerin 
or Hormuz, with a verse which might have served for their conclusion, 

در روي زمین بدل ندارد 

“On the face of the earth it has not its equal.” That it was held in this high 
estimation we have the testimony of Nieuhoff, recorded in Churchill's Collection of 
Voyages and Travels. Vol. Il. p. 233. (First edit.) Writing in 1662, he says ۶ 
“city of Ormus whilst under the jurisdiction of the Portugueses and before the 
“ Persians made themselves masters of it in 1619, was a very stately, rich and magni- 
* ficent place ; of which the inhabitants used to boast, that, “ if the world were a ringy 
«* Ormus must be considered as the diamond.” For after the Portugueses had conquer- 
‘ted this city, they were very careful in adorning it from time ها‎ time with most 
۰ magnificent structures, to sucha degree that all the irons belonging to their windows 
۶ and doors were gilt; and it was the common opinion in those days, that if they 


“had remained masters of it till naw, they would have turned them iuto massive 
«© gold.” 


“High ona throne of roval state, which far‏ رم 

“Out shone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 

Or where the gorgeous Ewst with richest hand 

“ Showr’s on her kings barbaric pearl and gold.” 

Parad. Lost. B. II. 

The finest pearls that decorated the Persian kings, or were showered on them when 
ascending the throne, (according to a very ancient custom), might have been obtained 
from the sea which forms the southern boundary of their dominions; and the pearls , 
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But early in the seventeenth century, Suan Appa’s, king 
of Persia, assisted by the English, obtained possession 
of this island, and transferred its commerce to Gombroon, 
or Gamrin, situate on the continent, and after him styled 
Bander Abbasi (بندر عیاسی)‎ or the “ Port of king Abbas.” From 
this period Hormaz rapidly declined and once more wears 
an aspect of almost total desolation. 


It has, however, so long occupied our attention that 
‘a few lines must suffice on the subject of Larek and. 
Kishm, which, as I before observed, we saw early on 
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here found were most highly prized, according to Pliny (Nat. Hist. Lib. IX. ۰ 35). 
Theophrastus mentions those pearls which some islands in the Erythrean sea (ev rq 
EpuSpd’) produce; and Mr. Hill in his notes on that Greek Lithologist (p. 93. Lond. 
1746), says “the finest in the world are those of the Persian Gulf. There are a great 
“number found about Cape Comorin and the island of Ceylon, but they are greatly 
“inferior to the Persian ; and very large ones have been found about Borneo, Sumatra 
“and the neighbouring islands, but not of the fine shape and water of the Persian.” 
This confirms what Salmasius had before declared. “In sinu Persico majores 
“‘reperiuntur que et ceteris omnibus candoris ac magnitudinis doti anteferuntur. Inde 
“ Romanis adferebantur.” Plin Exercit. p, 824. (ed. 1689). ‘The pearls of this Gulf are 
celebrated by various Eastern writers among whom I shail only cite HAMDALLAH 
Cazvi'NI. In describing the sea of Oman, or of Fars, he says, 


و از جزبره هرموز تا جزبره بعرپی خوص لولو ممکن است اما از اطراف بعرین شوص میکنند 


و دربن مکان لولوچنان بزرک oe‏ باشد که جاهاي دیکر نیسمت و غلبه غوص از تیس 

است نا خارک و دیکر در نزدیک عدن هم غوص لولوخوب شود 

* And from the island of Hormuz ما‎ the island of Bahrein, it is possible to. procure 

* pearls by means of divers ; but those which they find in diving about Bahrein, are 

“of such magnitude as caunot be equalled elsewhere; and the chief pearl fishery is 
“ from Keis to Kharek ; near Aden also, very goud pearls may be obtained.” 


¥ 
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the eighteenth. Ldrek. is supposed by a learned writer 
to be the Organa of Arrian, rather than Hormuz, which it 
nearly equals in size(*). ‘The ingenious Niebuhr has writ- 
ten its name Laredsch (<3), or as we may express it, 
Larej ; but by the application of a rule established above, 
(see note 18), I am induced to suspect that the true 


orthography, if not Larek, would certainly be Lareg(*’). 


Keishm or . Kishm, the ancient Oaracta or Vorokhtha, 
where king Erythras was entombed, retains something of 
its classical name in ‘Broct, or Vroct(*); by Arabs it is 
distinguished as “the long island,” Jezirat touileh, while 
by Persians it is styled in the same sense, Jezirah dirdz(”). 
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have before alluded (in note 16) to the altered opinion of Dr. Vincent on‏ ۲ ره 
the identity of Hormuz and Organa.‏ 


Niebulr informs us that the names of places in this neighbourhood‏ لرکف ی 
were written for him by a merchant of Abuskahr ; (Descript. de l'Arab. p. 285, Copenh.‏ 
In his time (ib. p. 273) almost all the inbabitants of that town were Arabs, a8‏ .)1773 
Larej. ib. p. 284.‏ ارچ they are at present ; and would write accordingly‏ 


Broct written Queizome, by the Portuguese. See Teixeira, Relac. de Harmuz‏ رهم 
p-9. Sir ‘Thomas Herbert’s Travels, p. 112. (ed. 1665). The Odpaxra of Arrian who‏ 
mentions that tradition placed there the tomb of Erythras, (Hist. Ind. c, 37). Ptolemy‏ 
writes Oudpoy Sa Lib. VI. 0۰ 8. For Vroct See D’Anville, and others.‏ 


(®) Niebuhr having mentioned the Oaracta of Arrian allows that “ cette isle du 
* golfe Persique est celle que les Arabes nomment Dsjesiret Tauile les Persans Dsjesirat 
« Drs; et les Europeens Kischme.” (Deser. de l'Arab. p. 268, Copenh. 1773) The 
Arabick name is thus written dab be and the Persian as in a passage which | shall 
quote from the MS. Aulum arai Abbasi. dials جزیرة فشم که جریرة دراز نیز مي‎ 
The island of Kishm, which is also calleu Jezireh dirdz, or “The Long Island.” If 
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۱ 


An original map now before me, executed in the 
thirteenth century, represents it as the Jezirah Léfet, or 
“island of Lafet ;” this name is given in modern times 


to one of its principal ports(”). 


Our entrance into the Persian Gulf would afford an 
‘opportunity of filling several pages with extracts from 
Eastern geographers respecting its extent, its various 
islands, the towns situate on its shores, its natural pro- 
ductions, and other circumstances. But I shall here 
notice little more than such places as the course of our 
voyage brought immediately within my own observation, 
reserving for a future occasion, what might be entitled 
the “ Periplus” of this celebrated sea; which, like the 
Greek and Roman authors, we generally denominate the 
“Persian Gulf,” although it appears also among them 
as the Babylonian sea; and, from that king above 
mentioned, the Erythrean. This name, however, signifying 
red in Greek, has caused a confusion with that bay 
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Niebuhr’s words imply that Europeans gave the name of Keishm originally to this 
island, the Persian passage above quoted does not prove him wrong. For the Aulum 
Arai was composed while Hormuz still belonged to the Portuguese, and other Furopears 
frequented the Gulf; nor do 1 recollect the name in any older Arabick or Persian ma- 
nuscript. Yet Aishm, whatever be its meaning, appears in the quotation, as prior to 


the longer descriptive name- It is written کشم‎ by ALGHAFARI, 


(*) “ Lapht, Puerto y poblacion en la isla Broct que comunmente dezimos los 
“Portugueses Queixome.” ‘Teixeira Relac. de Harmuz, p. 9. Léfet, or Lift crit 
(pronounced Loft) is in some niaps falsely named Left. 
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more particularly called the “Red Sea’(*). But we find 
in the works of oriental writers that a very different 
colour lends its name to the Persian Gulf; for by many it 
is described as the “Green .رل عم‎ The Persian Gulf 
occurs also in Eastern manuscripts as the sea of Fars 
or Pars, of Oman, of Kirman, of Bahrein, of Katif, of 
Basrah ; deriving these (and other) names from provinces, 
and remarkable places on its Arabian and Persian coasts. 
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@) In Strabo’s Geogr, Lib, XV. we find the Persian Gulf, Tepaccds xédmos; and in 
Pliny’s Nat. Hist. Lib: VI c.24. “ Sinus Persicus.” See also, Ptolem- Geogr. Lib. VI. 
Priscian, Perieg. 1. 607. Pomp. Mel. de situ orb. Lib. II]. cap. 8, and others. 
Ammianus Marcellinus (Lib. XXIII) calls it the Persian Sea “ Persicum mare.” 
By Dionysius it is styled the Persian Ocean in line 1082 of his Periegesis, Hrot pev 
napa xetpa rd Teporxoy ’wxeavdeo, Plutarch (in Lucullo) describes it as the Baby- 
Jonian sea speaking of the Arabs who came from its shores azo re ev BaSvdwvt Sadac- 
ons Apafes. That it was named the Erythrean Sea, EpvSp) Sédaeea, after king Eryth- 
ras, we learn from Arrian, (Hist. Ind. c. 37. See also c. 32). The tomb of Erythras 
is noticed likewise by Strabo, (Lib. XVI). Pliny, (Nat. Hist. Lib. VI. ی‎ 24), Soli- 
nus, (Polyhist. cap. xxxiii), &c. That the Romans called that sea red which was 
entitled Erythrean by the Greeks, Pliny informs us; and much elaborate criticism has 
been employed in endeavours to ascertain whether it derived this name from the king 
or the colour, and how far this name might be allowed to extend, 


Thus SHERIF AL EpRISI, sometimes quoted as the Nubian Geographer, says (in‏ رش 
as‏ الخضر و هوعرنارس ,)1592 the Introduction to his Arabick work printed at Rome,‏ 
«The Green Gulf; and this is the sea of Fars, or Persia.” “ ‘Two Arabick treatises‏ 
before mentioned, (p. 22) which I have ascribed to EBN AL Varu4, (although his‏ 
پسمي البیر لاخضر name does not appear iu the MSS) inform us that the Sea of Fars‏ 
“is called the Green Sea.” But some Eastern Geographers extend this denomiu::tion‏ 
tothe extremity of India, where the Sea of Chin commences. So the MS. Ajaieb al‏ 
beldin. In this man..er Herodotus, (who does not particularly distinguish the Persian‏ 
Gulf), confounds the Arabian sea aud part of the Indian Ocean, under the general name‏ 
of red ot Erythrean. And Pliny styles the Persian Gulf “a bay of the Red Sea.”‏ 
To the words of these ancient aythors I shall refer in another place.‏ 
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In the Plates, VIII. and IX. and in the Appendix 
to this volume, the reader will find an exact copy and 
some explanation of a very extraordinary map of the 
Persian Sea ; one (like that above mentioned) delineated in 
the thirteenth century, and, with fifteen others, illustrating 
a most valuable Geographical manuscript. I shall no far- 
ther encroach on the plan of my intended « Periplus,” than 
to observe that in this map Léfet, through some mistake 
of the penman or painter, is placed more! remote from 
Hormuz than the other two islands, Awal and Kharek ; 
but the map to which I have before alluded, represents 
it with greater accuracy, as situate towards the South 
Eastern boundary of Fars. 


۰ While Hormuz and Kishm were still within our view, 
(carly on the eighteenth) we discovered two sloops, 
supposed to be part of the pirate fleet. As the Lion 
was becalmed, Captain Heathcote, Lieutenants Peter and 
Young, with about fifty men and two twelve-pound carron- 
- ades in boats, pursued, overtook, and at midnight brought 
them to the ship. They were full of Arabs, who declared 


themselves people of Mascat on their way to Bander-Abbasi(*), 


Gamrin or Bander Abbasi did not long benefit by the fall of Hormuz ; but‏ رش 
appears to have been nearly ruined during the reign of NapiR SHAH whose tyranny‏ 
extended its baneful influence even to this extremity of the Persian empire ; so that‏ 
in 1750 Mr. Plaisted found there nine houses out of ten deserted. Yet at Gombroon,‏ 
says he, “ there had been less oppression, as being at a great distance from the court,‏ 
than in other towns which were more exposed by being near it.” See “A Journal‏ > 
p. 11. Lond. 1758. Duod.‏ "منک from Calcutta to Aleppo,‏ 
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and although suspiciously armed with such spears, swords 
and shields, as are used by Juasmes, they produced 
papers which corroborated this declaration; and many 
of them were, besides, known to persons in our Ghrab; 
therefore, on the nineteenth, they were liberated and 
continued their voyage, whilst we proceeded by the 
Great Coin, Little Coin, and other rocky islands, having 
Cape Musseldom and the Arabian hills in view ; (Plate VI. 
No. 13).. We were mortified to leam soon after, that 
those Arab vessels did, actually, belong to the piratical 
fleet of the Juasmes(*). 


During the twentieth we saw the Tombs, (Plate VI; No. 
14), and Cape Sertes or Certes, (Plate VI. No. 13), and 
fired several shots at a large boat, which after some 
hours escaped in the dark by means of oars. Of the 
twenty-first much was spent in a calm off Polior 
(Plate VI. No. 16). On the twenty-second we passed 
another island, Nodfeur, (Plate VI. No. 17), the thermo- 
meter varying between 67 and 70. We _ ۵ 

_ Mount Charek or Chareg, (Plate VI. No. 18); and it 
was still in sight on the twenty-third, when a strong 
North-west wind rendered the sea very rough, and 
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To Captain Heathcote I am indebted for an extraordinary shield and sword,‏ نم 
purchased by him from one of those Arabs, who told me that the shield was made‏ 
out of the skin of a great fish.” Its form is represented in the Miscellaneous‏ * 
Plate, and.a description annexed.‏ 
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becoming more violent in the evening, injured one of 
our sails. The Ghrab parted from us, having snapped. 
the hawser or towing-rope; and was at a considerable 
distance all the twenty-fourth. We were driven so much 
out of our course, that about six o’clock, it was judged 
necessary to anchor within two miles of Keish, where 
we remained, in ten fathoms water, discharging at night 
guns and rockets, and exhibiting blue lights as signals to 
our friends in the Ghrab, for whose safety some appre- 


hensions were entertained(*). 


25. Early this morning I made a sketch of Keish, 
(Plate VI. No. 19), which is an island almost flat, 
and yielding date trees, but not very profusely ; among these 
we could discern a few mean looking buildings. Behind 
it appeared, the coast of Persia, and over its Eastern 
extremity Charek Mountain. At eleven o’clock the Ghrab 
approached us, and a party of the Lion’s crew returned 
from the shore with a bullock, some sheep and eggs. 
The officer (Lieutenant. Young) who had 0 there, 
informed me that Keish afforded excellent water, which was 
drawn from wells by means of whfels. He saw about 
an hundved of the inhabitants; they lived in mud-houses ۱ 
the men seemed shy and suspicious ; not, perhaps, 
مه موم مخ م میم منم موم موم مه موم موم موم موم همم مممم ور موم پمممرمبه‎ 


() Soon after the commencement of our voyage from Bombay, this vessel and 
the Lion had been separated in stormy weather; bnt there was, at that time, little 
danger to be expected from pirates, and the Arabian Sea afforded ample room, 
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without reason; for, (if their words and signs were 
tightly interpreted) some strangers ‘had come there a 
short time before, and committed many acts of violence. 
The women evinced a disposition more frank and_ عمط‎ 
pitable; in person they inclined to corpulency, and 
might be reckoned handsome, were the eyes, which 
alone could be seen, a just criterion of their other 
features. Several of them brought their children to Mr. 
Young; and one even laid her hand upon his arm; but 
these familiarities were austerely repressed by a grey-" 
bearded Sheikh, who compelled the females to retire. Some 
rice-fields were observed, and the ‘soil appeared capable of 
more cultivation than it had received(**). 

DO SCUSODOOOD‏ م من مج منم مج مج نج ام مج نج وج وج 


[have mentioned acts of violence recently committed at Keish, but trust that‏ رم 
they were not like those imputed to the Portuguese Roui-Fereyra Andrade,‏ 
who having landed here obliged. a father and mother to destroy their little infaut‏ 
by pounding it in a mortar, “Ce general etoit un Diable incarné,” as Thevenot‏ 
justly observes. (Voyages, Tome IV. p. 618. Amst. 1727, 3me. ed). As the‏ 
name of this respectable Frenchman must again occur, I shall here nouce some‏ 
doubts unjustly entertained respecting the authenticity of his work, which Sir James‏ 
Porter, (Observ. on the Turks, Vol. L. p. 1) and later English writers, (one a very‏ 
distinguished traveller), have regarded as the literary imposture of a man who had‏ 
never quitted Europe. But the elder and younger Thevenot have been confounded.‏ 
The uncle who was Librarian tote King of France, and published a Collection of other‏ 
persons travels, (like our Purchas, Hakluyt, or Haygris); and the nephew who visited‏ 
many countries of the East. We cannot suppose a collusion between Chardin and‏ 
any contemporary traveller; especially one with whom he did not agree in certain‏ 
opinions. Yet we find him mention “ M. Thevenot le Voyageur ;” his interview with‏ 
him near Persepolis ; and the mistake both of Pietro della Valle and of Thevenot,‏ 
concerning ancient sculptures at that place. (Voy. de Chard. Tome IX. p. ۱2۵, 124,‏ 
Rouen, 1723). Thevenot likewise speaks of some fellow countrymen who‏ ,125 
travelled in Persia while he was there. Such as Tavernier and Doliere, (Daulier‏ 
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Upon this island, also, our party found goats ; no longer 
consecrated to Venus and Mercury, as in the time of 
‘Alexander, when Nearchus, with the Grecian fleet, cast 
anchor here: for the Catea of his journal, (preserved by 


Arrian) is Keis or Keish in the nomenclature of oriental 


geography(”). 


The antiquity of this name, I have not been able to 


ascertain; nor can I recollect any mention of Keish 
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Deslandes, author of ‘Les Beautez de la Perse,” 4to. 1673). Had he used their 
names to favour any literary cheat, those writers who survived him many years would 
assuredly have declared him an impostor. (Sce Voy. de Thev. Tome IV. p. 491). 
lle died at Mianaf, iu Persia, Nov. 1667, and some years after, his bones were 
removed thence by M. Petis de la Croix, (Oriental Interpreter to the King of France), 
and interred in a cemetery of Christians at Tabriz. ‘Je m’ acquittai du devoir que 
«jetois obligé de rendre au bon ami de mon pére, feu M. Thevenot, si estimé en 
** Perse pour son honnéteté et sa doctrine ; et enterré dans cet endroit depuis dix ans, 
موز‎ fis transporter ses ossemens par des Pretres Armeniens en Veglise des Capucins de 
“ Tauryz.” (Extrait da Journal du Sieur Petis, Fils, & p. 140. published by M. Langlés 
with the “Relation de Dourry Effendy,” Paris, 1810). It is unnecessary to multiply 
testimonies respecting one whom the best iuformed of his countrymen quote with 
respect, styling him iudifferently “Thevenot the younger,” or “the nephew,” or the 
“traveller.” He seems to me, as far as I have traced his steps, in general worthy of 
the epithet accurate, bestowed on him by Gibbon. (Rom. Emp. Chap. XVII. note 34). 
A good account of Thevenot, and of his travels, may be found in Colliet’s “ Great 
Historical Dictionary.” Vol. I]. (Sec. edit. folio, Lond. 1701). But it must be acknow- 
jledged that not only by Moreri, but other French writers, have the two Thevenots been 
confounded, as appears from the “ Dictionaire Historique,” of Ladvocat. (Par. 1760); 
and the “ Nouvelle Bibliotheque d’un Homme de gout.” Tome 111. p. 454. (Par. 
1777). 


the sheep.‏ زرم Arrian describes Catza as a desert island Karalny vijoov‏ ری 
and goats dedicated there to Hermes and Aphrodite were brought, he says, every‏ 
year from neighbouring places, (Hist. Ind. cap. 37).‏ 


2 
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made by an Eastern author earlier that 2۸۱۸ ۸۲۸ ۰ 
He died in the year 1275, and shall be quoted below. 
Saapir who survived him sixteen years, also notices the 
island of Keish in a story of his Gulistén(*). | But, admitting 
the authority of a Persian manuscript, we may assign 
its name to the tenth century, when one Kers, the son 
of a poor widow, in Siréf, embarked for India, with 
his sole property, a cat. There he fortunately arrived 
at a time when the palace was so infested by mice or rats, 
that they invaded the king’s food, and persons were employed 
to drive them from the royal banquet. Kets produced 
his cat, the noxious animals soon disappeared, and mag- 
nificent rewards were bestowed on the adventurer of Sirdf, 
who returned to that city, and afterwards, with his mother 
and brothers, settled in the island, “which, from him, has 
“been denominated Kéis, or, according to the Persians, 
« Keish(®). Of this anecdote I should not have noticed so 
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Book I}. But this story is not found in‏ بازرکانی را دیدم Beginning thus,‏ رم 
every MS, copy.‏ 


Shae let se as 39 

(*) وبا مادر yet‏ تیس نقل فرمودند و ed‏ این Bape‏ بقیس اسست اما در 
هرف pat‏ کیش کویند 
See that rare manuscript Chronicle, the wiles es Tarikh i Wesdf, composed, (as‏ 
appears by different dates) at the end of the thirteenth and beginning of the four,‏ 
ose. The style of this‏ الله شيرازي teenth century, by ABDALLAH Surra’zt.‏ 
work is much admired by the Persians, although in many places so obscure and‏ 
difficult, that to most copies of it marginal explanations have been added. It contains‏ 

the History of HuLa’ Ku Kuan and CHENG12 ۰ 
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many particulars, had any other information occurred 
respecting the name. In countries widely separated, and in 
various languages, the same story has been related of 
different persons(**). ۱ 


Whether the walls which, from our ship seemed inconsider- 
able, were remains of. ancient edifices, or had been lately 
constructed ; we have reason to believe that this island once 
contained a flourishing city. Zakaria Cazvi'ny, a writer of 
the thirteenth century having stated Keish to be four farsangs, 
or above fourtecn miles in circumference, mentions, that “its 
“town is of very pleasing appearance ; with a castle and 
“‘many gates, gardens and various structures ; so that it is 
“one of the most delightful places in our time”(*). He adds 
that this island was the resort of ships from Persia, India and 
Arabia,the merchants frequenting it for commercial purposes. 


Tlampaxrxuan, his fellow citizen who lived in the next 
century after him, states the extent of Keis (or Keish), to be 
four farsangs by four farsangs, ‘and in this island,” continues 


مج مج وم ممممممم مج وم موجن ممممج ممممم و 6006000 6 POCO OF F009‏ 


(*) Besides our English Whittington, so long the hero ofa favourite nursery-tale, 
I find the worthy Florentine “‘messer Ansaldo degli Ormanni,” indebted to feline, 
assistance for riches and celebrity ; his two cats, “due bellissimi gatti, un maschio 6 
‘una femmina,” soon relieved the king of an island (Canaria) on which he had been 
cast by a violent tempest, from the plague of mice, and he was recompensed “ con 
“richissimi doni.” See a letter of Conte Lorenzo Magalotti” in the “ Scelta di, 
“Lettere Familiari,” published by Nardini. Lond, 1802, (p. 139). 


(*) و شبران بغایت خوش منظر قلعه دارد بابواب متعدد و بساتین و عمارات 
که يكي از نزهات روزکار است MS. Seir al belad, (third climate),‏ 
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he, “is the city of Keis, and in other parts of it are 
« plantations of date-trees, and lands yielding corn. The 
« inhabitants fish, (or dive), for pearls: the air is extremely 
“warm, and the water used here is rain collected and 


« preserved in reservoirs or cisterns”(”). 


But the buildings which we indistinctly saw, may have 
belonged to a palace, of which Anpariau Surra‘zt 
seems to speak, as if still existing, a splendid edifice, 
at the period when he wrote, (from 1299 to 1319). This 
palace was erected by the Siréfian adventurer above- 
mentioned and his descendants, under whom Keis became 
the great commercial mart for Hind and Sind ; Chin and 
Turkestén. So that “it is now,” adds وتا تحص‎ “one of 
“the principal islands of Fars ; and its fame is celebrated 
» throughout all regions ز‎ and being proclaimed in every 
> language pervades the wide expanse of the universe” (*). 


It would appear that the successors of Kris constituted 
themselves independent sovereigns, and extended their 
dominion far beyond the precincts of this island. Teixeira, 


Joe 





(*) و دران شپرتیس است و دیکر اطراف در آن glial?‏ و جاي زرعسته و 
teu!‏ غوص +روارید کنند و هوایش بغایت کرم است و ابش از باران که در مصانع 


MS. Nozhat al coltib. (Geogr. chap. 12). aus جمع‎ 


(*) اسروز از معظمات جزایر فارس است ودر بسیط GUI‏ ذکر ان برهر زبان سایر 
و در هر مکان MS. Tarikh-i-Wesaf. (chap. 2). Bo‏ 
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who copied the Persian Annals of Tura‘’nw Sua’u, informs 
us that Aya’z having examined Jartin requested it from 
the King of Keys, to whom it then belonged, as all 
the other islands in the Persian Gulf“). This anecdote 
is confirmed by the historian AHHMED AL Guara’R}, 
who relates that the Prince of Flormuz, SHEHA‘B AD DI'N 
Aya‘z “purchased the island of Jardin from the Kings 
of Keish,” and began to erect edifices there in the year 
710, or of our era 1311(%). Jarun, the new Hormuz, 
by its advantageous position near the Gulf’s mouth soon 
intercepted the commerce of Keish. One rose into wealth 
and importance as the other declined, and the fall of 
both within a short time, might have suggested, as we 
viewed them, many subjects for moral reflexions. But 
of these small islands the decay was forgotten amidst 
‘the numerous and extensive scenes of desolation which 


the neighbouring continent presented to our notice. 


We sailed from Keish before noon on the twenty- 
‘fifth ; passed by و‎ and Gilém, and saw Inderabia: 


POOSSS SSA SOSH OSS مج‎ SOD SSS PSOOSSSOOSOOOOSOSOD وم مممجر‎ 


Conciderola Ayaz, y satisfecho della trato de pedirla al Rey de Keys cuya‏ “ رش 
“era, como todas fas demas que en el sino Persico havia.”‏ 
Relac. de los Reyes de Harmuz. p, 12.‏ 


Os (®)‏ الدین aye od Ue Ill‏ جرون را تخرید 
MS. Tarikh Jehén aré (Chap. of the Kings of Hormuz).‏ 
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but coming about midnight from thirty fathoms water inte 
seventeen, and afterwards into seven, we anchored(*). 


The remote prospect of Siréf and Gilém on the coast 
of Léristén, with the hills extending beygnd Charek, 
eastward, and lost in the horizon towards the west, 
I endeavoured to represent in a sketch (Plate VI. No. 20). 
But the view (Plate VII. No. 3), taken when we had 
approached morg nearly, will convey a better idea of 
Sirdéf ; once the great seat of Asiatick cemmerce ; rivalling 
Shiréz in size and rank among the cities of Tars; and 
embellished with many splendid and costly mansions ; 
such, at least, they were in the estimation of دص‎ Hav- 
KAL, who informs us that wealthy merchants and others 
at this place, expended “thirty thousand dinérs on the 
“building of their houses,” and he represents the city 
as nearly equal in size to Shirdz; which, when he tra- 
velled (in the tenth century), extended between three and 


ESCO HESSOSSSSOOOSSOSSOSOCODOOTOOE‏ موم همجمج 


Gildm appears to be the Ila of Arrian, as Dr. Vincent remarks (Nearchus, p,‏ رش 
which HAMDALLAH‏ غیلان Sec ed. 1807) But we can scarcely suppose it the Ghilan‏ .375 
Cazvi'N1 enumerates among the islands of this Gulf, subject to the Persian government,‏ 
or Section of Seas and Lakes).‏ وفع (See the MS. Nozhat al colib. Fifth‏ 
The Inderabia of some English navigators is Andervia, Andcripe, Indervea, in‏ 
different charts, according to.Dr. Vincent, (Nearch. p. 375) who thinks it the Caicand-‏ 
rus of Arrian. I do not find a corresponding name in any of my oriental manuscripts,‏ 
Ind- Arabia would form a smooth compound, but not applicable to this Persian island,‏ 
Niebuhr expresses the name‏ ود ۳:06 هندرابی nor conformable etymologically to‏ 
in Arabick or Persian characters; (Deser. del’Arab. p. 283). Teixeira writes Andrevy‏ 
(Viage &c. p.66), and Colonel Capper Handeraby, (Observ, onthe Passage to India‏ 
p. 241, 3d. ed), ۱‏ 
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four miles(”). Apu’. Fepa who frequently repeats the very 
words of Esy Hauxat, mentions those houses, and the 
thirty thousand dindrs; a sum equivalent to fifteen thou- 
sand pistoles of European currency(#). And it appears 
that in the construction of those houses, wood was prin- 
cipally used, imported from Africa, as I am authorized 
to affirm, although a learned Orientalist has supposed. 
that it was furnished by Europe(*). 


۰ 
* 
مج مج و موم مج مممممم موم موم ممممممممممممممممممموجم جمجمجه 
0 


(7) Orient Geogr. of Ebn Hauk. p. 102. 104. 


(*) “Trente mille dinars qui font quinze mille pistoles de nostre monnoye.” See 
the “ Anciennes Relations des Indes, &c. (p, 142), of M. Renavdot. This ingenious 
commentator has not quoted the Arabick text of ABu’L Fepa; but I find it among 
the fragments of this author's works, published at Vienna, (Ev Bevin rys Avarpias 
1807. Oct. p. 266), with a Greek translation by Demetrius Alexandrides, 


و هي مدینة dal‏ و یبالغون في بنیانهم حتي آن الرجل من Gay stl‏ علي عمارة 
alo‏ فون OME‏ الف دینار 


(®) “La pluspart (de leurs maisons}, estoient basties de bois qu’on ۲ apportoit du 
“pais des Francs, ou de U Europe.” So Renaudot, (Anc. Relat. p.142) translates the words 
of Anus’ Frpa, whom he seems to have consulted through the medium of Golius, 
(in Al-Fargh). According to the Arabick text printed at Vienna, (See my last note) 
what Renaudot has rendered Pais des Francs is Zenje é expressed in the Greek 
version by Zeyyiréyn. لاح‎ HAURKAL’S work (I quote the best manuscript, distin- 
guished as Sur af beldén ) gives the passage thus. 

و بنا. خانها ایغان غالب از چوبي MNS‏ زنکبار نقل مي کنند 
“And their houses are chiefly constructed of wood, which they import from Zangbir”‏ 
in his MS. Chronicle more particularly describes the‏ رجف But the historian Hariz‏ 
African materials employed by those Sirafians. They formed, says he. their edifices of‏ 
“gatch (a very fine white mortar like plaster of Paris) and of brick, and on‏ 


“the houses of this city they expended much ebony-wood and ivory brought in ships 
“from the borders of Zenje or Ethiopia.” { here annex the Persian passage; — 
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To me Sirdéf, appeared inconsiderable ; situate close 
to the sea, and near the foot of lofty mountains, which 
neither exhibited on their sun-parched summits, nor on 
their steep and broken sides, the slightest symptom of 
vegetation. Behind it, however, in a chasm or kind of 
valley among the rocks, there may have been verdant and 
fertile spots. I could discern a castle with three towers 
above the town, and at some distance on the right a whitish 
edifice like those tombs of Mohammedan saints or Imdm- 
zédehs, which are found near almost every Persian village. It 
stood in a small grove, probably, of date trees(). Six or 
seven boats and fishing vessels in front of Sidf, occupied 
(as we may suppose), that place which, during the ninth 
century had been crowded with ships bringing and receiving 


نونمم SFOS SSSSSSSOOSSOSOSSE‏ مممم موم 


عمارت را A‏ و خشت ly‏ نيادندي و چوب gle‏ و gle‏ بسیار که از طرف زنم 

بکشتي آورد نديی بعمارت اجا صرق شد 

It is probable that Renaudot’s mistake arose from the resemblance, in some inac- 
curate manuscript, between ea and é Franje and Zanje. 


(®) As I shall have frequent occasion to notice the tombs of Persian saints, it may 
be here observed, that the compound word Imém Zadeh (امام زاده)‎ signifies the 
descendant of an Imém, one of the great prelates or chiefs of the Mohammedan 
religion. Those Jméms appear to have been equally prolifick as holy, if a judgment 
may be formed from the multiplicity of hereditary saints whose tombs are scattered 
over Persia. These tombs after the personages interred within, are themselves generally 
styled Jmdm Zadehs ; thus we often heard of a brick-built Imam Zadeh, the ruined dome 
of an Ima'm Zadeh, &c. But it must not be supposed that Persia is the only country 
fertile in Muselmén saints: they abound wheresoever the religion of MOHAMMED 
prevails ; aud thrive luxuriantly even on the western coast of Africa, as we Jearu from 
Mr. Riley’s very interesting “Narrative” of his shipwreck, &c, (Lond, 1817), in which he 
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the most precious merchandise of distant regions(*'). In 
the tenth, commerce flourished here, and a writer of that 
time has recorded the opulence of many Sirafians whom 
he had personally known(*). In the twelfth itis cnumerated 
among the chief cities of Pars(*), and in the thirteenth I find 
mentioned the lofty palaces and other stately buildings 
of this رجات‎ which was regarded as the emporium - 
تحص‎ ۱3 LLEPOSOCOCHNECEOSCSOCORCCSS 


styles theirtomhs Saint-houses, and tells us (p. 537) that some of his companions “were 
“obliged to dismount and walk for about two miles to pass a Saint-house, which the 
“ Moors held in high veneration ;” this, adds he, was the fiftieth Saint-house I had 
“seen since I left Swearah.” On examining in his map the distance between Swearah 
and Azamore, we may allow about two saints and a half to eight miles. If the anecdotes 
related by preceding traveliers have not totally effaced from the reader's mind, that 
respect which might naturally be entertained for those whom their countrymen agtee 
to place in the odour of sanctity ; I shall not endeavour to lessen it by the recital of 
circumstances confirmed on good authority, but merely declare my opinion that the 
Persian saints equal the African above-mentioned, in virtue and iniraculous powers 
as in number; and to both I would apply the following passage from Mr. Windus’s 
Journey to Mequinez, (p. 58. 1725). “It is difficult either to give a general rule what 
“a saint in this part of the world is, or how he becomes so: but any thing extraordi- 
“nary makes one. Some are saints by descent; others for some particular abilities ; 
“as one in this town (Tetuan) for curing sore eyes: many for being fools or madmen; 
“and some for being great rogues.” 


(*) Even of China. “La pluspart des vaisseaux Chinois font leur charge a Siraf.” 
See the account given by two Mohammedan travellers of the ninth century in 
Renaudot's “Anciennes Relations des Indes et de la Chine.” p. 10, 141, 


EpN HauKAt, Orient. Geogr. p. 115, 183,‏ رت 
Av Eprist’s Arabick Geography (Rome 1592). Clim. II. Sect. 6,‏ )8( 


(“) They are thus mentioned in the MS. Seir al bela'd of ZAKARIA رن اسهم‎ (third 
Climate). و سبعه و سراهاي آن رنیعه‎ yl بقعه‎ 
2 ۵ 
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of Fars when Asu’L FEDA, wrote in the fourteenth(*). 
But the Syrian prince may have adopted some 
description of this distant place given by an early 
writer ; for مرها‎ Masrovrr or Cazvi'nt, 
a contemporary geographer, on Persian subjects of 
pre-eminent authority ; and Ha‘riz Aro’, would ascribe 
the decay of Sirdf to the rise of Keish under those Dilemite 
sovereigns whose dynasty terminated in the eleventh century. 
Haspartan, however, allows that it had formerly been 
a considerable city(), and Ha‘viz Anru’ borrows these 
very words in the beginning of his account; then adds, 
that it was, whilst the Mhalifahs of Baghddd reigned, the 
great commercial mart by sea and land, for goods brought 
in ships and by caravans: particularly camphor, aloes, 
sandal, and various other aromatick and fragrant substances ; 
besides every kind of medicinal drugs, both Indian and 
Chinese., In those days, continues he, the inhabitants 
of Siraf made wine unequalled taroughout all the districts 
of Fars; and the place flourished until the close of the 
Dilemite government ; after which, “the ancestors of 
«Emir Kersn became predominant; and occupied Kees 
“and other islands. Thus the commercial advantages 


“which Siraf had enjoyed were cut off, and fell into 


SSSSSOFSSSSSSSSPOSCSOOOOOD 





SPLCovssevesooeooeove 


(°) Thus we find it described, سیراف هي اعظم 4.25 لفرس‎ in the fragments of AnU’L- 
و جوم‎ Geography, (Arabick and Greek) printed at Vienna, as above quoted. p. 266. 


سیراف در تدیم شرب بزرک بوده است MS. Nozhat al 0060 (Ch. of Fars).‏ رس 
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“‘their hands. This circumstance happened in the time 


“of Run apd’ DOULAH(”)”.. 


Although the industry of man had rendered Sirdf a 
flourishing place, it does not appear to have been favoured 
by nature. For the two Persian authors. last quoted, 
and many others, acknowledge that the climate was hot 
to anextreme, while fountains or running streams were* 
so few and scanty, that the inhabitants drank rain water 
preserved in reservoirs. En Hauxan mentions a moun- 
tain named Jem, و(جم)‎ near the town, which supplied it 
with fruits and water(*). According to his’ fuller account 
(in the MS. Sur al beldan), that mountain (which he calls 
Jemr (خمر‎ is very broad and ample, and so lofty that 
the air on its summit becomes like the climate of the 
Sardsir, or cold region(*). In some vallies of this mountain, 
if we may believe the Jehan ndémah, an extraordinary stone 
من وج همم و وم وم موم وم وووو ی ومممجمم و موم ممومممممو و‎ 
بعد ازان پدران امیر کیش مستولي شدند و جزبره قیس و دیکر جزایر بدست‎ (7) 
کرننند و ان دخل که سیراف را بود بریده کشت و با ایشان افتاد این حال در زمان‎ 

۲ رکن آلدوله بود‎ 
MS. Tarikh i Hafiz Abré. RUKN AD DOUALH died in the year of our era 976, 


) Orient. Geogr. p. 104, 


() چنانک از بلندي ان هواء او بسردسیر ممائل و مشابه مي باشد 
al beldén). 1 know not whether Mount Chareg corresponds to this descrip-‏ جاگ (MS.‏ 
signifies a country much affected by‏ (سرد سیر) tion, The compound word Sard. sir‏ 
a warm region,‏ (کرمسیر) cold; in opposition to Garm-sir‏ 


5 
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is found, which, when broken, yields a jewel resembling 
the ruby, but liable, after some time, to various changes 
of colour(®). 


Having within a few days, since our entrance into the 
Persian gulf, traced the rise and fall of commercial pros- 
perity, from Hormuz which had flourished on the decay of 
Keish ; to Keish which had ynpoverished and ruined Siréf ; 
we weighed anchor early on the twenty-sixth, and as there 
was little wind, continued to have Charek and the hills of 
Siraf in view for several hours(*). Among the incidents of 
this day I shall only notice that a sailor, of the Lion’s crew, 
accused and conscious of some crime, threw himself 
into the sea; this circumstance gave us an opportunity 
of witnessing the activity displayed by many Arabs and 


جح مج وم مم مور مور SSCESEECESOCSOESSEO SS‏ ممممممممممم 


(*) The Jehin Namah حبان نامه‎ or ‘Description of the World” is quoted in the 
ON? P 


Ajaieb al beldun, under the head of اف‎ i> Jebli-Siraf, or * the mountain of 
Siraf.” Thave not seen the Jehan namak; which is mentioned by ‘HaMDALLAH 
Cazvi'Nt, so often quoted in my pages, author of the Nozhat al coléb and Tarikh 
Guzidah, But it must not be confounded with the Jehén numa (las (جهان‎ which 
is a Turkish work (printed at Constantinople in 1736) though bearing a Persian title. 
A similar account of the Siraf mountains and extraordinary stone is given onthe same 
authority, in that geographical Khatmah (خاتمه)‎ or “appendix,” which properly 
forms the eighth volume of MiRKHOND’s celebrated chronicle, the Rauzet al Sefa: 


The learned Vincent, on many occasions, frankly acknowledges himself unac-‏ رش 
quainted with the Eastern languages. He was willing, however, to suppose, what no‏ 
(جارکف Orientalist could readily admit, that Charrack, (Chdrek or Chéreg,‏ 
were the same,—See his ‘ Voyage of Nearchus.” Second‏ (سیراف) and Siraf,‏ 
edit. p. 360, 365.‏ 
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Indians, who, before our boats could reach the man, 
leaped from their ghrab, which followed us at half a 
mile’s distance, and with as much apparent ease as 
if they acted.on a firm surface, held-his head above the 
water, until he was received on board in a state of 


insensibility resembling death. 


On the twenty-seventh I made a sketch of Bushedb, 
an island indistinctly seen with the naked eye, to which 
it appeared only as part of the main shore, slightly 
prominent. Plate VII, (No. 4). represents it under this 
aspect with the neighbouring coast and barren moun-. 
tains. When within nearer view, (Plate VII. No.3), we 
could discern by means of glasses, that there were on 
it some houses, and towers of brick or clay, situate 


among date trees(®). 


Early this morning twelve or thirteen dows or Arab 
vessels had been perceived. From their manner of ap- 
proaching and suddenly retreating in various directions, 
and from the signals made by their chief or admiral, it 
was conjectured that they belonged to the Juasmes, who 
were desirous of seducing our ship into the pursuit 


of some, whilst other dows of their fleet should attack 


(”) Busheatb or Abushaib, by Niebuhr called Schech Schaib شیر شعیب‎ (Deser, 


61۸۵ p. 283. Copenh. 1773) probably from some chief of the numerous Arabian 
tribes settled in islands and towns along the Persian coast. 
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the ghrab. In number, size, and construction they perfect! y 
corresponded to the reports which we had heard. Before 
“noon it was evident that they contained crowds of 
armed men, and in these, the pirates Were soon 
recognised by many soldiers, who a year before had 
assisted in destroying their settlements at Rds al kheimah(). 
Several of the dows were very large and well furnished 
with guns; the pirates, however, refused to hold any 
parley, and we, therefore, commenced a tremendous 
cannonade, the resounding of which, amongst rocks and 
islands and along the shore, was astonishingly sublime. 
‘Its more immediate effects obliged the Juasmes to save 
themselves in shallow water, where the Lion could not 
follow ; but there was reason to believe that some of 
them felt our twenty-four pound balls. 


We proceeded with a favouring breeze and on the 
twenty-eighth saw Barnhill, a remarkable mountain 
which rises, like Chareg, above the general range of high 
lands, (Plate VII. No.6). We then passed Cape Verdis- 
tan, (or Bardistan  ناتسدرپ(و‎ near which, among broken 
rocks and “hideous precipices,” are some extraordinary 
springs of hot water(™). 





ماه هه صضصهمه صه هه صه Seooscescoooossoo POSS‏ 


©) Résal Kheimah راس الغيمة‎ an Arabick name, signifying the * Cape (or Head 
of thetent.” I shall have occasion to mention this place in another chapter. 


(“) They were examined in 1750, by Mr. Plaisted; See his “Journal from Calcut, 
ta,” &c. p. 16. 
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About noon, on the first of March, we anchored 
near Bushehr. 'Thus ended a ‘voyage from England, 
during which the Lion had sailed, according to daily 
calculations, twenty thousand six hundred and seventy-sit 


miles(®). 


At two oclock the Governor Monammen JAAFAR 
Kuan, with the principal merchants of Bushehr, came 
off in formal procession to our ship; their boats were 
gaily decorated, and a flag displaying the Lion and Sun 
PO SSOSOO CESSES OES جج ج موم موم و موم موم ممممممممممم منم موم‎ 


(*) Lreceived from Mr. Gauthrop (navigating master) the following statement of ۱ 
the Lion’s total rua. 


From England to Madcira.......eeceeeeeee+ 1519 miles. 
From Madeira to Rio de Janeiro...... ۰۰۰۰ 5366 
From Rio de Janeiro to Bombay ...... 0.00006 11704 
From Bombay to Bushehir.....ee.ceeseeveee 1860 








Aurount of Cross-bearings, &c. added by 20449 
Captain Heathcote ...... ccc هم و‎ 227 


20676 miles. 


Respecting the islands above mentioned, (page 166), which we generally call the 


Tombs, and Niebubr writés طنب‎ Tunb, or (as itis pronounced Tumb) See Vincent's 
(Nearch, p. 357). He also notices Cape Certes or Sertes in p. 358; and in p.359 Polior, 
the “ Pylora” of Arrian TTi\wpa). Hist. Ind. ec. 37. But I must here remark that 


Niebuhr in writing Beliér, پور‎ Jy (Descrip. de l’Arab. p. 283) imitates the Arabian 
orthography or pron: wuciation, according to which the Persian P becomes B or F, The 
ancient Pylora ‘would be better represented by پلپور‎ Pulitir. Mr, Ives calls it 
> Polloar.” (Voyage to Ind. p. 204), Nobfleur is the Frour (فرور)‎ of Niebuhr. p. 283. 
I shall state in another place some reasons which once induced me to suspect @ 
confusion in the name of Frour, and Polior or Pulora. 
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of Persia(°), waved over the chief barge; in another was 
the Nakdéreh Khdneh, or band of musicians(); and I 


> 


understood that both the flag and the musick were houours 
appertaining to Jaarar Kua’y, not as Hakem (حاکم)‎ or Go- 
vernor of Bushehr, butas High Admniral of the Empire ; there 
was, also, a Liéti, or buffoon, distinguished by his four- 
pointed hat or fool’s cap. This fellow whilst singing most 
ridiculously, threw himself into various uncouth attitudes 
and seemed to regulate the motions of some other men, 
who, at certain intervals, clapped their hands together with 
a loud noise(®). 


POOSSCOSSOSSOSVSESOOCOSSOSSSSSESOSOOSS OSS SH SOD باه اج‎ OD 


(“),Shiru Khurshid Irani, شیر و خورشید ذيرانی‎ have formed, during some centuries 
the national device, or rather the armorial bearings of the Persian kings. In general 
the Sun is represented half-risen over the back of a lion, which our heralds might 
describe as passant. So it appears ona felis, or copper coin of Kirmin Shahin now 
before me, and delineated in a plate of this work. Respecting the Lion and Sun, 
and devices, probably more ancient as armorial bearings, on Persian flags or banners ; 
I shall offer some observations in another chapter. 


literally signifies the ‘kettle-drum house,” from‏ نقاره خانه Nakérah Khéneh‏ رم 
aakareh, a small brazen-bodied drum; and khaneh a house. But it is generally used‏ 
to express an assemblage of military, or field musicians, whose instruments, to our‏ 
ears, are loud, harsh and disagreeable. There was a most obstreperous dram, accom-‏ 
panying long brazen trumpets, (us Karrena, the sounds of which, our sailors‏ 
in appearance not unlike‏ (سرنا) compared to the braying of asses), and two Surna‏ 
clarinets, but sending ferth notes such as might be expected from two discordant‏ 
bag-pipes without a drone, The royal Nakareh Khaneh, which | often heard at Tehran,‏ 
did not excite a more favourable opinion of the Persian field-musick than ۰‏ 
Bushehr band; but in the course of a few months ] became eatremely fond of listen-‏ 
ing to the Sehtéreh, the Kemdancheh and other string-instruments ; which, although the‏ 
performers were ignorant of harmonious combinations or counterpoint, produced with‏ 
good voices in chamber concerts, very soft and pleasing melody.‏ 


(*) The Lidies must be often (and more particularly) noticed in the course of this work. _ 
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Governor and merchants ascended into the Lion,‏ مر 
and were conducted to the ‘cabin, where they seated them-‏ 
selves on chairs in a manner which, evinced the novelty‏ 
and awkwardness of their situation. Many trays filled.‏ 
with sweetmeats, fruits, and cheese, were. brought as 5‏ 
present from Jaarar Kua’n, who was introduced to‏ 
the Ambassador, and after an hour’s conversation, took‏ 
his leave. The favour. of this visit was acknowledged by‏ 


a salute of eleven guns. ‘ 


Mr. Bruce, acting as the East India Company’s Resident: 


or Agent at. Bushehr, with- THeutenants Henry Willock, 


Taylor, and Martin, and Mr. Henshaw, also came on 
board(®). 


2. ‘The governor sent his barge to take ashoré Mirza 
Asu’t Hassan this morning at an early hour’ for the 
astrologers had pronounced that from sun-rise until eight 


o’clock would be the most auspicious time in which he 


could possibly land. Of any concern in this calculation,’ 


جوم م همجمج موم وم مممممممم موم مه موم موم ممممممممممممممممموه 


*(®) The meritorious conduct of Mr. Bruce has since procured him the full appoint- 
ment of “ Resident,” at Bushehr. Mr. Willock commanded a body of Sepoy dra- 
goons, who had accompanied the late mission, and were now in readiness to receive 
the Ambassador on shore, and attend him during his stay in Persia. Mr. Willock is 
at present, (1817), Charged’ Affaires at the court of Tehrén. Mr. Taylor commanded. 
the Resident's guard of Sepoy infantry at Bushehr ; and Mr. Martin had been there 
some time, awaiting an opportunity of returning to India, Mr. Henshaw resided at 
Bushehr. 
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the envoy, I believe, may be acquitted; it was made 
by the Governor’s wise men, and Mirza Asu’t Hassan, 
who had now received from the king a patent conferring 
gn him the title and dignity of Khdn, (see p. 2), con- 
tinued with us to the latest moment that they allowed. 
He then, whilst we fired a salute, departed, but not in 
the Bushehr state-barge; he chose rather to be conveyed 
in one of our boats manned by English sailors, who, 
pleased with this flattering preference, when they had 
approached the strand, carried him on. their shoulders 
through the water, to dry ground. On his landing, 
fifteen guns were discharged from the fort: a circum- 
stance which he afterwards noticed to the ambassadary,. 
as a greater compliment than had been usually paid ‘on 
similar occasions ; and proguosticating gdod luck, although 
he was not without enemies in his own country. 


We remained on board, sending to the British factory 
various articles of heavy baggage; military stores ; 
carriages ; and presents for the king of Persia. To carry 
these, several Nukhudas, or “masters of vessels’(’°). 
attended ; and as some of them, having left their 
slippers in the boats, were induced by curiosity to enter 
our ship, I had an opportunity of sketching their figures 
(See Plate X). 
مم یوج موم موم موم مممو مممممم موه‎ OOOH ESOS OPPO LM OOO GOS 


(?) Respecting the word Nakhuda, Sez Chap. 1, noie 78. 
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The ambassador received from Jaarar Kna’x, a fine 
young lion. This was a very gentle creature, and seemed 
pleased when the sailors patted his head. On being 
- first put into the coop or cage, he conceived such 
fondness for an old, ragged, and dirty canvas bag, 
which happened ‘to lie there, that he would not allow 
any person to touch it: and on moving from one side 
to another, always took it with him in his mouth. He 
refused, during two days, boiled or roasted meat; but 
greedily devoured raw flesh. The country about Bushehr, 
where he had been taken five or six weeks before, 
abounded formerly in wild beasts: it was once, as a 
native informed me, the Maaden i Shir, or “mine of lions”("). 


POSSE بو‎ CO SO OOOO و من‎ S0006000F000066FSSSSSSS1SSSSOSOOOO 


(") The Arabick word Maaden (معدن)‎ signifying in general metals, or minerals, 
and the mine which produces them, is often used by the Persians like their own word Kén 
«گان‎ todenotea place very abundant or fertile in any thing. Thus a man told me that the 
Caspian sea,(on the shore of which we conversed) wasa Maaden-i-mahi معدن ماهی‎ 
or “ mine of fish ;” and a place near Shiraz, on the road from Bushehr, is called the 
“mine” or Kén of zinién زنیان)‎ vu) from the great quantity of Zinian, a certain 
grain which grows there. The historian HaFiz ABRU’ in his account of the Desht-é- 
Arzhen (which I shall hereafter quote at length when describing that place), employs the 
same terms as the Bushehri above mentioned, “a mine of lions” ( (معدن شیر‎ maaden, 
اف‎ Thus also Emrn Ra’z1, in his work entitled the Haft Aklim or “Seven Climates,” 
styles Cazeriéin a “ mine of learned men,” Maaden-i-ulema, :(معدن علما)‎ and the clas« 
sick Ha’Fizintroduces both the Arabick and Persian words fora mine into one verse. 


من جوهري و مفلسم ایرا مشوشم 
Shiraz is a mine (Maaden) of ruby-lipped damsels; a mine (Kan) of beanty.‏ “ 


“Tam a jeweller (and understand its value), but poor (and unable to make purchases) ; 
“en this account I am disconsolate.” See the Ode (in (م‎ beginning مي دوستدار‎ 
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3: Letters were received by the Ambassador from JaaFar 
Kuan and Apu’s Hassan Kua‘y, with a present con- 
sisting of two Jambs alive, several trays full of oranges, 
figs, raisins, dried cherries, and other fruits both fresh 
and preserved ; also cheese, and a kind of sweet-meat 
called matdah("*). 


5. Every necessary arrangement having been made for 
accommodating us on shore, we proceeded before noon 
this day from the ship, which fired a grand salute at the 
moment of our departure. Captain Heathcote’s band 
of musick accompanied us; we passed by the ribs (for 
litle more remained) of Napir Sua‘y’s great fifty-gun 
ship(”*) ; and were joined near the town by many boats full of 
people. On landing at Bushehr, the Ambassador was 


SOSSSSSSESSSOLSESOSSOSOOOD‏ مج مج م جوم مممممممممممممم 


The second Persian line above quoted, though not immediately relating to the 
subject of this note, must be here remarked as having, in two fine manuscript copies 
of Ha’Fiz’s Divan out of four now on my table, آزان‎ for Sys This variation, however, 
does not affect the sense, and I have preferred ایرا‎ which the MS. dictionary Sururi 
explains by this very passage of 1۰ 


This was composed, according to the best account that I could procure, of‏ ره 
grape-juice or orange-juice, inspissated with sugar, then mixed with the kernels of‏ 
almonds or walauts, aad dried. The MS. dictionary Berhan Kattea, mentions (under‏ 
other ingredients, such as sheep's milk, wheaten flour, &c.‏ (میدء the word Maidah‏ 
Few nations equal the Persians in similar compositions.‏ 


Itis said that this vessel was constructed of wood brought seven or eight hun-‏ رح 
dred miles from the forests of Mazenderan or Hyrcania, on the backs of horses, mules,‏ 
and occasionally of camels. I have heard, but dare not venture to repeat, an estimate:‏ 
of the expense.‏ 
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received with much ceremony by Jaararn Kua'n, ABpit- 
Lau Acua, a Turk of high rank from Baghdad; Apu’. 
Hassan Kua’n, and all the most respectable inhabitants. 
In the streets were drawn up the Resident’s guard of 
infantry Sepoys, the detachment of Sepoy cavalry, the 
Royal-artillery men, and serjeants. of the forty-seventh 
regiment. An irregular body of Persians armed with 
match-lock muskets crowded the beach, and others, by 
blows of their sticks, restrained the mob. In lanes and 
corners, and on the flat-roofed buildings were multitudes 
of women, enveloped, but with little attention to the. 
graces of drapery, in dark blue cloaks after the Arabian. 
fashion ; or in white sheets ; their faces, generally, being 
concealed by pieces of black crape. The Governor led. 
us to his house, where we climbed to the principal chamber 
by a staircase nearly perpendicular, each step of which 
was most inconveniently high. In consideration of our 
European customs, some chairs had been provided, and. 
Caledns or pipes, with coffee, tea, and rose-water, were 
presented to the guests, besides fruit, cakes and sweet-meats.. 
Meantime Lady Ouseley and her female attendants were 
entertained in the Governor’s hharem, to. the door of which 
Captain Heathcote had escorted her Palankin(*); she saw 
there only three ladies, one infant, and a few maid-servants.. 


(*) This palankin (more pruperly called pélki ft) had been procured at Bombay. 
Itis a vehicle not used by the Persians, ۳ 
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Our visit having bees finished, we mounted the horses 
‘provided for us,.and rode through narrow streets to a gate 
in the town wall, on passing which we immediately 
entered the desert. Several robust men, half naked, went 
before us, tumbling and jumping with considcrable 
activity. Some pahlevdns displayed feats of strength and 
dexterity by whirling over their shoulders very large 
and ponderous wooden clubs(’*). A boy who danced, 
disguised in woman’s dress, was more conspicuous for 
gesticulation, than either for elegance or modesty(’). The 
Luti, also, above-mentioned, performed his part, and we were 
deafened by the sound of Persian trumpets and repeated 
vollies of musketry. Many horsemen who had joined 
our cavalcade, exhibited the evolutions of a combat; some 
galloping forwards with the utmost speed, eighty or an 
hundred yards, discharged their pistols, as the ancient 
Parthians shot their arrows, at the pursuing foe; whilst 
others in mock duels, tilted with lances and darted the 
Jerid or Jertdah(’”). 
ممم موم موم وم موه م موم وم موم مه موم موم موم ممممممممممم‎ 

(پهلوان) I must refer to a future chapter, for some account of the Pahlevans‏ رم 
and their laborious exercises.‏ 


have already alluded, when mentioning the Nééch-girls at Bombay, (p. 73),‏ 1 ره 
to an ancient Greek dance, noticed by Aristophanes. And in another chapter the‏ 
subject of Persian dances shall be resumed.‏ 


() This word, حریده‎ Jeridah according to the MS. Berhén Kattea, would signify 
a kind of small spear or lance. But instead of real javelins, the Persians use in their 
equestrian exercises, branches of the palm tree, (jeridah ), or sticks of some heavy 
wood, which they dart at each other with considerable violence, and from frequent 
practice, learn to parry and avoid with much ingenuity. 
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Thus we proceeded over the desert to our camp, situate 
about a mile and three quarters southward from Bushehr; 
and assembled in a spacious tent, where the Ambassador 
opened packets of: letters and English news-papers just 
arrived by way of Gonstantinople. He had scarcely announ- 
ced the successes of our army in Spain, when the gazette: ~ 
fell front his hand, and the first line that presented itself 
to me, declared that he and I had lost a_brother("*),. 


“Those Persians who. had been exulting in the publick 
intelligence, and hailing its arrival on the first day of our 
landing as a most "propitious omen, all silently retired "و‎ 
expressing by their manner, that they were sensible of 
the private calamity, although they did not change 
congratulation. into unseasonable condolence. 


(*) Lieutenant Ralph Ouseley, killed in his nineteenth year at the battle of Busaco, 
(Sept. 27, 1810), whilst endeavouring to preserve the colours uf his regiment, the 
forty-fifth. 


CHAPTER V. 








Camp near Abushahr. 





HE name of Abushale: ی‎ abrid aed into Bushahr, 

or Buihekr, has been corrupted by. English sailors 
منود‎ Busheer, or Bushire(). This town rose into notice’ 
during the last century, and‘is said to hate been an iricon- 
siderable village, occupied wholly by fishermen, when 
Rishehr transferred its commerce to the new port, or 
bander, and supplied materials from its ruined structures, 
of which the remains are still visible within a distance 
of five miles. I heard, but think the account highly 
exaggerated, that Bushehr contained eight or nine thousand 
people. Of these many live in huts; the habitations, 


entitled houses, (chiefly mud-built), amount perhaps to 
همم ممممممممممممممممممممممممو وم ممممممممممممممممممممه‎ 


signifies a > father” also “ possessing,” or “ endowed‏ ابو The Arabick word Abu‏ چم 
a “city or town.”‏ شهر 50۲ and‏ ویک «with®‏ 
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four hundred, and are inclosed, towards the land, by 
a wall of clay or sun-dried brick, 


Although the geographical manuscripts quoted in this 
work have furnished me with extracts relative to various 
parts of Persia, yet no information can be obtained from 
them on the subject of Abushahr, which at the time 
when those books were composed, did not probably 
seem worthy of description. It is however possible that, 
whether as Mesambria, Taoke, or under some other name, 
this place has been, in former ages, very thickly inha- 
bited ; for, as I learned, subterraneous chambers and the 
vestiges of ancient aqueducts and wells were frequently 
discovered here ; besides bricks inscribed with unknown 
characters ;- coins; gems and urns, all indicating a 


numerous population(’). 


But the sea has effected many alterations even within 


the memory of man; it has covered some spots and retired 
POCPCOSOSSCSOOSEOS همه و موم نم ممممر مممممممممممممم من‎ 


Mesambria (Mecapfpm) according to Arrian, was the name of a peninsula or‏ ن 
chersonese, forming a district or territory, o Se xapos xeppdynoos dras. Within a few‏ 
leagues of this he places Taoke (Taoxn) near which was a palace of the Persian kings.‏ 
(Hist. Ind. 6: 39). This Greek name would well express the Arabick gb Tak, (the &‏ 
being pronounced as in our word talk, walk &c.) and this, which signifies a vault or‏ 
arch, is sometimes applied to a whole edifice vaulted or arched; as that palace of‏ 
the Persian Kesris (CHosRogs, and his descendants) near Baghdad is still called‏ 
the principal chamber, of which Mr. Ives (Voyage 6:6. p. 288)‏ ; 1-69 10 طاق کسري 
has given a view, being arched or vaulted, Ptolemy assigns two Taokes to the province.‏ 
of Persis, (Geogr, Lib, VI. c. 4),‏ 

2c 
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from. others, whilst vestiges of antiquity spared by time 
have been destroyed by earthquakes. One of these 
dreadful convulsions (which happened about the year 
1806) continued fifteen days, alarming by a succession 
of violent shocks, all who resided in the houses of Bushehr, 
among whom was Mr. Bruce. An offer of those houses 
for our embassy was declined: we preferred the air of 
an open plain to the sultry vapours of close'and dusty 
streets. ‘Tents, horses, camels and baggage-mules had 
been provided; we hourly expected the arrival of a 
Mehminddr(’), and hoped to commence our journey 
before the expiration ofa week. But so many difficulties 
occurred in transacting business with the Beglerbeg or 
Governor of Fars, Prince Husain Aut Mrnza(*y; and’ 
such is the dilatory, vaccillatmg and deceitful conduct 
of those who manage publick affairs in Persia ; that although 
the Ambassador maintained a constant interchange. of 
couriers with Shiréz, and employed the most urgent 


remonstrances to accelerate all arrangements necessary 
مج مور موم موم جوم مج موم موم موم موم و و وم موم ممممممممم مه مه موه‎ 


This title has been already explained, iu chap. 2. note. 5,‏ رم 


(or as Meninski writes it in his‏ بیکار بیک The Turkish title Beiglerbeg‏ نم 
Beglerbeg ) signifies‏ بکلربک )1756 Institut. Ling. Ture. Tom. I, p. 185. Vindob.‏ « 
Lord of Lords,” and is given to the ruler of a province. Under him are the Hékem-‏ “ 
or chief magistrate ofa town,‏ (ضایط) 6 the‏ ز زان or governor of a large‏ (حا { 
or principal “house-holder” (See chap. 1. note 718)‏ (کدخدا) and the Ked Khuda‏ 
also the Kelunter - ils or buzurg: Sys for so I have heard denominated the person‏ 
who, jn a village, exercised authosity over the other inhabitants,‏ 
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for his advance towards the capital; yet we remained 


twenty two days encamped on the desert. 


During this time the Thermometer generally stood, 
about one or two o’clock in the afternoon, at 74, 76, 
or 80, and once at 84, in the shade of my tent ; the evenings 
and mornings, however, were cool; the quick-silver at 
midnight often sunk to 53, and the mountains near us 
were covered with snow. On the thirteenth a violent 
south-easterly wind began to blow and there was heavy 
rain, with many flashes of lightning. The storm continued 
all, night and caused much trouble and confusion by 


throwing down several tents. 


Early the next day myriads of locusts appeared as 
in a cloud moving on the desert; they passed over our 
camp; a few left the main body and went off in different 
directions, and some flew so low that we easily caught 
them, At noon the heat was very oppressive, the wind 
still blowing and overwhelming us in sand like waves. 
The locusts directed their flight chiefly to the cultivated 
spots or wherever any verdure could be perceived. The 
wind ceased, and rain succeeded on the fifteenth, after 
which we enjoyed two or three days of serene and 
pleasant weather. The great mass of locusts had descended 
on the sea-shore and plain near Bushehr, were they were 


immediately gathered as a favourite article of food by 
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the poor people, who are here almost all of Arabian 
origin; by those purely Persian, they did not appear to be 
so much esteemed. Returning from the town I inet crowds 
of women and children, carrying home in baskets, hand- 


kerchiefs and bags, the locusts which they had collected. 


Of these insects, (at Bushehr generally called Maig, 
and sometimes Melekh), one kind is distinguished by the 
epithet Aheld/, the eating of it being “lawful ;” the other 
is hhardm or “forbidden ;” this is smaller and more 
destructive than the melekh hhelél, from which it differs 
also in colour(’). 


صضهص هه هه صههصص مج جججو مه مممممو و وممم موم جوم 0000000606000 


)( Maig «میک‎ and Melekh, «ملیز‎ are Persian names for a locust, which the 
Arabs most commonly call te Verad. That kind, blown over, as it was said 
from the opposite coast of Arabia to Bushekr, the Persians styled melekh dery aé 
ost, در؛‎ 3 or the “sea locust,” and the Arabs.) ۱ b> jeréd al bahr, in the 
same sense. Bochart has enumerated various Hebrew and Arabick names for the 
locust in his elaborate “ Hierozoicon.” (Lib. VI. cap 1. et. seq); but does not mention 
those which 1 have deseribed as Persian ; neither does he remark that in the dialect 
of Misr or Egypt, those jerdd al bahr or “sea locusts” above noticed, are called 
Faridis رفرپدپس‎ a circumstance merely known to me through the MS. Berhdn Kat- 
tea, which also denominates them in Persiau ماهي رنیان‎ Mahi rabién. The epithet 
hhelal حلال‎ “lawful,” and hhkardém حرام‎ “yorbidden” are Arabick. ۱ have 
endeavoured by the double kh to express that strong aspiration which is given to 
the first-letter ج)‎ of both words ; but this aspiration however strong, has not among 
those Arabs and Persians who speak with correctness, the slightest tendency to a 
guttural sound, which would indeed confound the letter z with rd distinguished by 
a point or dot, and best expressed by our kh or perhaps the Greek x. With double 
haccordingly should be written several words which we generally spell with one only; 
such as Hafiz, Ahmed, Mohammed, proper names; and Harem رم‎ that part of a 
house appropriated to females and therefore considered as Ahardm, حرام‎ forbidden, 
sacred, inviolable, &c. 
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The Arabs prepare a dish of locusts by boiling them 
with salt, and mixing a little oil, butter or fat; they 
sometimes toast them beforé a fire, or soak them in 
warm water, and without any further culinary process, 
devour almost every part except the wings. I have 
myself eaten several locusts variously cooked, and 
thought them by no means unpalatable; in flavour they 
seemed to me like a Jobster or rather a shrimp; one 
neither offensively stale, nor absolutely fresh. 


Whatever damages the locusts may have done in this 
visitation, were probably compensated by the repasts 
which they afforded to thousands of people. But in many 
countries of Asia, in Africa, and even in some parts 
of Europe, they have often carried with them not only 
famine but pestilence ; destroying leaves and fruits ; 
corn, herbage and every thing that wore a vegetable . 
appearance ; while they caused infectious diseases by 
the putrefaction of their bodies(). 


POOSSOS PO SOS OPES EES OO SS OOF00005000000000000000000 060 


Bochart has treated of locusts, as of every other animal mentioned in the sacred‏ ری 
scripture, with vast erudition. See his “ Hierozoicon.” (Lib. ۱۷۰ cap. 1. et. seq).‏ 
Parkhurst in his ‘ Hebrew and English Lexicon,” (under the word ۳12 7( quotes Dr,‏ 
Shaw, Dr. Russell, Hanway and Woodroffe ; Baron de Tott, Voiney, Hasselquist‏ 
and Niebuhr, for various particulars respecting locusts; and the list of travellers‏ 
who notice them might be augmented by the names of Father Angelo, the Chevalier‏ 
D’Arvieux, Ovington, Norden, anda multitude besides. Harmer and Burder have‏ 
collected information on this subject, to which the learned Bryant has devoted a‏ 
section (from p. 133 to p. 156) in his curious treatise on the Plagues of Egypt. In‏ 
my first work, the “ Persian Miscellanies,” (p. 165, et, seq) I extracted a very‏ 
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So many travellefs, naturalists, and it may be said, 
antiquaries, have contributed to illustrate the subject of 
locusts, that I can add but little to the result of their 
researches. It must, however, be here remarked, that 
Zaxarta Cazvi'ni divides the locusts imto ‘two classes 
like horsemen and footmen, “mounted and pedestrian”(’), 
which will call to the recollection of a Biblical reader 
some passages from Joel and the Apocalypse. 


That certain extraordinary words were supposed to 
be inscribed on the wings of locusts, different authors 
have related. The Sieur de Beauplan heard from persons 
well skilled in various languages, that the characters 
were Chaldaick and formed Boze Guion, words signifying 
“the scourge of God”). But a much longer legend is 
exhibited on the wings of locusts, and in the Arabick 
language, if we may believe those Muselm4n writers to 
whom I have referred in a former work. ‘We are the 
“army of the mighty God: we have each ninety and 


SOSOSSOESSSSSSSSOUUSSSOSOOS 





POSSCSCSSSSCSOSOSSOOOSD 


surprising anecdote concerning locusts and the miraculous power exercised over 
them by @ Mohammedan saint, from the manuscript entitled Raoudh (or Rawz) 


arryahin pel روش ارب‎ “the gardens of fragrant herbs.” 


See the MS. Ajaib al makhlukat (Account of the‏ سوار و پیاده Suwar u piadah‏ و 
Jerad or Melekh ).‏ 


(*) See Churchill’s * Collection of Voyages and Travels,” Vol. I. p. 472. 
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“nine eggs; and had we but the hundredth, we would 
“consume the world, and all that it contains”(*). 


Whatever characters they may resemble, the marks 
appearing on locusts wings are presented to the reader’s 
inspection in a very accurate delineation which I made at 
Bushehr (See the Miscellaneous Plate, No. 3.) from one of those. 
creatures just before it was consigned, with hundreds more, 
to the Arab cook; and many of their real wings, per- 
fectly preserved between the leaves of a book, are still 
in my collection(*).. 


While the Lion continued at anchor not’ many ‘miles: 
from our camp, every rope of that ship, as an officer 
informed me, was at different times covered with locusts ; 
part of the great flight which settled among us on the 
shore, and had been, according to general report, blown 


from the Arabian coast. But some of the more destructive 


همجمج من جوم مریم و مم موجن جوم POSS‏ 





اج و موجن مممممممممه 


(*) Persian Miscellaujes, ۲. 160, 


(*) M. de Pauw in his “Recherches Philosophiques sur les Egyptiens et les 
Chinois, Tome I. p. 181. (Berl. 1773) alludes to a passage of Varro mentioning that 
the Roman flamens abstained from eating beans, because their flowers contained infer- 
nal letters, and adds, “or, ces lettres infernales sont les. deux taches noires,” those 
characters are the two black spots, &c. So the Chinese have discovered mystical 
letters in the lines ona tortoise’s back : but Mr. Barrow (China. p.278) has completely 
dispelled this fancied mystery ; it is, says he, but “the common school-boy triek of, 
“the magic square, or placing the nine digits so that they shall make the sum of, 
“fifteen every way thus: 


۵ ده 6 
ه ‏ سر 
جر ده CO‏ 
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species once rested on a vessel in which Mr. Bruce was 
passing between Bombay and the Straits of Hormuz ; and 
those insects in a short time consumed so much of the 
sails as to render them atmost useless. Millions, it is 
said, perish in the sea; incalculably more than those 
which reach the land. This to me seems not incredible; 
_ for when the cloud of locusts first arrived, I picked up 
several which had fallen from it on the ground, evidently 
exhausted and incapable of a longer flight. 


On the eighteenth another cloud of them appeared ; 
and we were annoyed in the camp for some days after, 
by frequent and sudden whirlwinds, which almost suffocated 
us with sand, and rendered the air so hot that even at night 
the thermometer rose to 80 and 81. 


Yet we availed ourselves of some fine intervals in making 
excursions along the sea-shore, and exploring the desert. 
I visited the remains of Réshahr, a town once more 
extensive, there is reason to believe, than that which 
succeeded it as the bander, (یندر)‎ or principal commercial. 
port of Pars. Indeed, if we may credit local tradition, 
one class alone of its inhabitants must have nearly equalled 
in number the present population of Bushehr; for it 
comprised, as old persons of the neighbourhood say, above 
seven hundred families employed in cutting and polishing 
camelions and other ornamental stones; which, it is 
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affirmed, were not originally produced here; but brought 
in their rough state from Cambay in India. That a -manu- 
factory of carnelion beads once flourished at Rishahr, is 
highly probable, from the multfplicity of fragments dug up 
among its ruins, and profusely scattered over the adjacent 
plain. Of many pieces which I collected and examined, 
few were without blemishes, and most seemed to have been 


separated by art from Jarger masses. 


But here, also, are often found gems bearing sculptured 
devices, beads, rings, coins and arrow-heads, all of which by 
the peasants, are attributed, and not perhaps erroneously, 
to the ancient Gabrs or Atesh-perests, the “Adorers of Fire.” 
That they should be right, however, in this instance, 
proceeds merely from their usual habit of describing 
whatever they do not understand, as either the produce 
of foreign regions, the work of preternatural beings, of 
magicians, or of those who lived in ages before the Moham- 
medan era. Thus, near the ruined fort of Rishahr, ina 
spot which some denominated the Kabristén-e-Gabrén, or 
* Cemetery of the Fire-worshippers,” and supposed to contain 
sepulchral monuments two or three thousand years old; 
whilst others thought it the more modern burial-place 
of European infidels; I could only discover the tombs of 
orthodox muselmdns, true-believers, of whom few, as we 
may infer from the Arabick inscriptions, probably existed 


2p 
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above three hundred years .)مود‎ The flat adjoining 
this cemetery is said to have been covered with houses 
belonging to persons of the lower orders; and within 
ramparts still very high, are shown considerable vestiges 
of buildings, wherein, as my guide had heard, the great and 
opulent resided. Not far from this place, when searching 
for wells, the country-people frequently dig up large blocks 
of hewn stone, and penetrate into vaults and passages 
widely extending under ground in various ramifications. 
Below the ramparts a pier or mole projects into the sea. 


Notwithstanding all those indications of importance and 
magnitude, the Persian geographer HampaLiau Cagvi'nt 
who wrote in the fourteenth century, does not allow Réshahr 
to rank among the great cities ; although he dates its found- 
ation above five hundred years before Christ. ““Rézahr,” says 
he, (or rather Ridahr, according to the Arabian pronunci- 
ation) “most commonly known by the name of Réshahr, as the 
> Persians call it, was founded by Lourasr, a monarch of 
“the Caianian dynasty ; and rebuilt by Sua’pu’r, son of 








وه جوم و جر منم موم مج موی Sooo.‏ 


the preface I have noticed that B and V are almost indiscriminately used, one‏ مرن 
for the other, by Persians when speaking; as the modern Greeks systematically pro-‏ 
nounce B like our V, and many Jews their 3. The words above mentioned, Kabristén‏ 
afforded a double instance, not only of this mterchange ;‏ (تبرستان کبران) e-Gabra‘n‏ 
but of the accen! with which southern Persians express A when coming before ۰‏ 
Thus those words were rendered what to English ears sounded as Kgvristoon-e-‏ 
Gavroon, or to French, Cavristoun-e-Gavroun. On this subject 1 have also offered‏ 
some remarks in the preface.‏ 
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“ ArpEsHir Bapexa’n("). It isa city, or town, of midding 
“size ; situate on the shore of the Persian sea where 
> from extreme heat, the air is impure and unwholesome. 
“The people of this place in summer indurate, (or rather 
“desiccate), their skins by the application of a paste 
“made from the flour of acorns(*). Without ‘this 
“ precaution, they would be much annoyed by excessive 
«perspiration. The products of this spot are dates and 
“linen, and most of the inhabitants apply themselves to 
“commerce by sea. And among them are few ofan arrogant 
“or officious character ; nay, from their natural goodness 
“they are humble and submissive towards others(*). This 
“place is distant from the fort or Dizh of Kelét, one 


SPOOL OSLO LOPES LOCOS OSLO OOS OOO SOOO OOOOH OSSOSOSOUOEO 


Or BABEGA’N as sometimes written, but most accurately PAPEKA'N; for it‏ رش 
is derived from that name which Agathias (Hist. Lib. II. p. 61: Lugd. Bat. 1594),.‏ 
expresses with the Greek termination, Ta@exos; and a Pahlavi inscription deciphered‏ 
by M. de Sacy, ۲۸68۸۲۰ (Mem. sur. div. Antiq. &c. ۲. 105). I find also a Persian‏ 
named Iard«ys by Cinnamus, in his Histor. Lib. 1۲, p. 49. (Traj. ad Rhen. 1652).‏ 


marginal note written by some Persian commentator who explains many‏ دش 
obscure passages in my best copy of the Nozhat al Colib ; and the MS. Lexicon‏ 
have enabled me to ascertain the author's meaning‏ (مازو Berhan Kattea (in voce‏ 
with respect to this composition. It is unnecessary to notice the various readings which‏ 
“embarrass the text in several fair copies.‏ 


() So much do the manuscripts disagree in this passage, from the omission 
and change of certain words, that after a collation of all, it is not easy to 
ascertain the author's opinion. But whether he wrote favourably or contempt- 
uously of the Rishahrians whorexisted between five and six hundred years ago, 
will not, perhaps be thought a matter of importance, as the place is now without 
inhabitants, and does not appear to have been at any time conspicuous, or indeed 
noticed, iu history, 5 
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“ farsang; and during summer most of the people remove, 
“for the benefit of salubrious air, to certain castles’(% 


Within a century after this account was written, it 
would appear that Réishahr had sunk below the rank of 
middle-sized towns or cities; for Ha‘riz Asru’ whose 
excellent chronicle abounds with geographical information, 
describes it as هب‎ small town on the sea-shore, near the 
۰» Castle of عرسا‎ Fara’marz BEN Nepa’s’("*), He then 
notices the excessive heats prevalent here, and the remedy 
derived nearly as above related, from the oak-tree, but 
seemingly used to counteract the effects of partial 





Seccecvecocescoooos ۰ 


.)0%( ریضهر پارسیان انرا ریشهر خوانند و بدان معرونست لهراسپ كياني ساخست و 
شاپور ay‏ اردشیر wast IG)‏ عمارتش کرد شيري وسطست برکنار درياي ذارس 
هوایش بغاینت کرم و منعفن اسست در تابستان اهل Lol‏ اس درخت بلوط بندند و 
الا از کثرت ge‏ «چریح کردند حاصلش خرما و کتان بود و اکثر مردم انجا تعارت 
Lye‏ کنند و درایشان مردم فضول کم op‏ بلکه از خوبي زبون LOO‏ شوند و از انا 
تا بداز کات یکفرسنکست و بتابستان بیشتر مردم از هرخوشي هرا Walls‏ روند 

(MS. Nozhat al Colub. ch. 12). 


)7°( ریشهرشرکیست بر کنار دریا نزدیک قلعه امیر فرامرز on‏ نداب 
MS. Turikh-i-Hafiz Abra.‏ 

From the Arabick title Emir, ] doubt whether. we may suppose this castle to have 
been founded or inhabited by any of the Persian heroes who, in early ages, bore the 
name of FARA‘MARZ. One, particularly, is celebrated by FirDavsi in a verse of bis 
Shah némah thus enumerating four illustrious warriors. ۱ 

چو کیوو کرازه فرامرز و زال 

Which series of names, sliding naturally into the original metre, may be expressed in this 
manner; As Gi'v and Gura‘zau, عمجم‎ and Z4’L.”1 find that according to 
some copies of TaBRI's Chronicle, (for others omit the name) RusTAM’s son, whom 
King BanMan slew from revenge, was named FARA MARZ. 
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relaxation(’’). ‘ From this extreme warmth of the climate,” 
adds he, “and from the unwholesome water, none but per- 
“sons originally of the country can possibly exist here in 
“summer; most people then retire to the Dizh-i-Keldb, or 
“Gulab, and other castles”(*). The only commodities, accord- 
ing to his report, which this town yeilds for maritime expor- 
tation, are fish, dates, and the linen peculiarly called’ Rishahri. 
Next, borrowing the words of Hampattau, before quoted, he 
mentions the commercial occupations and general character 
of the people, and concludes by informing us, that “ in this 
“ place are a magjed jameaa or mosque of the highest class, 
> a chief place for religious assemblage, and a pulpit”(?*) ; 
circumstances which indicate a very numerous population. 


ooo 





POSCOOOCOECOSOSOOCCOCOOOED 


dred (17)‏ را درخت بلوط &e.‏ 


)1( از بسياري هواوناخوشي اب هیچکس جز مردم ان ولیت بتابستان Malt‏ 

نئواند Sa oy‏ بدژ کلاب و دیکر فلع 
On the authority of HaMDALLAH’s work above quoted from a manuscript in‏ 
general most admirably accurate, I should have corrected the only copy of‏ 
Ha’Fiz Aprv’s Chronicle that has yet fallen under my inspection; and altered‏ 
Keldb or Guléb into Keldt. But other copies of HAMDALLAH’s Geography‏ 
authorize us to- read the name with Ha’riz Asrv’, and on examining the‏ 
Shiraz némak of 516 ZARKU'B, I find that he piaces in the district of‏ 
Dizh-i Gula'b lor‏ در تلاب Arghén, and consequently not far from Rishahr, the‏ 
Keléb), There are instances in Persia, of two or three different places bearing‏ 
the same name; but ۵۶ is known as a fortress of Khorasén, once deemed‏ 
impregnable, and occupying a space of twelve farsangs in cireumference, according‏ 
to Dauber Sua’a. (See his MS. Tezkirreh ; account of the poet Jami), Keldt‏ 
was besieged by Taimu‘R in 1382.‏ 


)7( و در انجا shies le ag‏ ی 
OS MS. Tarikh-i-Héfiz Abré,‏ جاح و et‏ 
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It is unnecessary to quote on this subject the Persian 
manuscript Zeinet al Mejdles; since the author, usually 
surnamed MauamMept, has merely abridged the account 
given, as above, by Hampartan Masrovuri, and 
Hariz مق‎ with a slight alteration of words in one 


passage(*). 


The historian and geographer رمک‎ Israna’n1 devotes 
but halfa line to Rishahr ; and this half line contains an 
error; for he describes it as a place, not in Pars, but in 
Susiana or Khdzistén a bordering province(*. 


The fort, generally considered as a work of the Portuguese 
who had a settlement here, ntay perhaps, occupy thé 
site’ of Fardmarz’s Castle above-mentioned. Near it were 
several upright stones on which inscriptions seemed to 
have been carved ; but I ascertained on close inspection 
that the strokes resembling letters were only natural 


indentations. 


مه همم موم جوم موم موم مپ موم ممممممممممم 


In the account of Manuscripts prefixed to this Volume I have noticed the‏ رم 
Zeinet al Mejales and its author. The passage slightly altered from Ha’riz ABRv’ is‏ 


خصیدین درحب البلوط بندند 


, ( His words are ریش موضعیست بخوزستان‎ This error may have originated 
with some transcriber; but it occurs in two fine copies, which I possess, of the 


Tekhkik al crab (تعقبق العراپ)‎ one of his rare geographical essays, 
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Rizahr or Rishahr is not probably, the most ancient 
name of this place(*) ; it was once called, as a person at 
Bushehr informed me, after King or Prince Bauman; and 
one of the wells in its vicinity is styled چاه بهمني‎ Chah Bah- 
mani, according to information received on the spot. Of this 
well I should have here given a representation, from the 
sketch made by myself, had not Major D’Arcy favoured me 
with a beautiful drawing, which shews the manner of procu- 
ring water, and includes a view of mount Halilah, (See Plate 
XI). But it was not any neighbouring well that 
supplied the camp with water; a sutticient quantity for 
daily consumption was brought every morning before 
sun-rise, from a place distant twelve or thirteen miles, 
and distributed in mesheks مشک‎ or skins, by the tanning of 
which it was often rendered unpleasant both to the 
taste and smell. See the Meshek (in Miscell. Plate, No. 4), 
as it appeared suspended between three sticks, near the 


entrance of each tent. 


I shall not endeavour, by any process of etymological torture, to extract a‏ ره 
signification from the unpromising name Ridehr or ۷ (ect sy) But if we‏ 
suppose Rishuhr equally ancient, and not merely a corruption of the other;‏ 
aud recollect that Abu shahr, is a compound, implying “father of the city,”‏ 
(see the first note of this chapter); it seems to me that without any violent‏ 
‘a chief, or‏ رپس stretch of imagination, we may discover the word Reis‏ 
“commander,” and shahr ¢% a “ city,” in Rishahr,; the letters s and sh naturally‏ 
coalescing.‏ 
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Our camp was not far from the remains ‘of a large 
and handsome building, just: pulled down, although but 
recently erected at considerable cost asa suitable residence 
for the English agent(*). Within half a mile, were two or 
three clusters of huts, forming what we denominated 
Arab villages, as the poor inhabitants retained the manners, 
dress and language of their Arabian ancestors. The 
huts were most simply constructed ; a few branches of 
date-trees stuck in ‘the ground, their tops inclined so 
as to meet, -and a covering of very coarse mats, 
constituted those habitations of which the general 
height was from four feet to five and a half, the doors being 
so low that even a child of ten years, unless stooping, 
could scarcely enter. The men were chiefly clothed in 
the Abba, (عبا)‎ a striped mantle white and brown ; they did 
not wear the high cap or Kuléh (2M) of black lambskin 
universal among the Persians; but had twisted round 
their heads long scarfs, or pieces of chequered stuff, the 
ends falling on their shoulders. The women were sometimes 
wrapped, even to the eyes, in great cloaks or sheets ; they 
also wore drawers or trowsers reaching to their ankles, 
and many were .barefooted ; of their drawers, as of 
their cloaks, the colour was principally dark blue. Most 
of the huts were situated close to palm-trees ; and about 


وه جوم موم و موم موم موم موم موم موم موم ممممممممممممموممممم م6 


(®) Of its extent and beauty I was enabled to judge from a very neat drawing 
made by Dr. Jukes, and now, through the kindness of Mr. Bruce, in my possession. 
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them some little fences had been made of twigs’ and 
bushes to confine lambs, calves or poultry. I sketched the 
best village within two or three miles, (See Plate XV). An 
Arab, reputed to be wealthy, occupied the principal 
habitation, which, though nearly nine feet high, was aslight 
structure of palm-branches Icaves’ and yats(*), 


When sceking for ancient gems and medals among 
these Arab villages, I was one day fortunate in obtaining, 
rather through the influence of my companion, Mr. Bruce, 
than,the offer of money, some engraved agates and 
carnelions ; two Sassanian, and several Cui coins of silver. 
These, with bits of glass and various beads, composed 
the necklace of an infant, which a girl lulled to sleep 
on her bosom, by singing a very sweet and plaintive air. 
She, and other females present had concealed their 
faces, as usual, on the first intrusion of strangers. But 
it must not be imagined that every Eastern veil is the 
refuge of timid loveliness; they soon allowed me to 
perceive that, though some possessed fine eyes, yet all 
the old women were ugly, and few of the young entitled 
to a more favourable epithet. 


PPO PLO PL OL OSS OO CEOS O همم مهم موم مممممممممممممموم وم همم‎ 


(@) Michaelis inquired of the Danish travellers, (See his ‘* Questions,” یک‎ Quest. 
IX.p. 18. Amst. 1974. 4to) “Les Arabes aiment ils encore a les placer, (leuar# 
“cabanes) de facon que Ventre’ soit ombrageé par un arbre 2” 


2E 
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In the bazar بازار)‎ the market-place, or Tows of shops) 
at Bushehr, and at every large town in Persia, a mul- 
tiplicity of small turquoises, and sometimes garnets, 
rubies and other coloured stones might be purchased, 
set in silver as rings ; the Mohammedans, at least the men, 
not wearing such ornaments set in gold. The turquoise 
is an universal favourite; called firizeh, or more pro- 
perly pirtzeh, by the Persians, who believe that to look 
on it when first awake in the morning, ensures prosperity, 
and highly strengthens and preserves the sight during 
the whole day(*). Its efficacy, however, in this respect, 
does not alogether depend on magnitude; and to the 
lower classes a firdzeh not so large as a grain of wheat 
(but seldom perfect) is sold with the silver setting for 
about one shilling. Such rings are daily seen on the 
coarse fingers of muleteers, grooms, and _ tent-pitchers ; 
but when large, of a fine uniform colour, and free from 
blemish, their price is considerable ; and I found at 


Cazvin that it was no longer possible to purchase for 


Rants 


(*) To look on the emerald also, is considered by Persians as good for theeyes. It 
appears from Theophrastus that the ancient Greeks entertained this opinion; H ۶ 
TpdpaySos—xai xpds ra 'oppara ayadh. In the Classical Journal, (No. I. p. 65 
March 1810) some observations on the Emerald may be found, which I derived chiefly 
from the Juéher Namah, a Persian MS. in my own collection, and below more fully 
quoted. Those observations, from motives of secresy which no longer’ exist, ؟‎ 
communicated under a borrowed character and the signature of Philosmaragdos. 
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half és crown, like Olearius when there (in 1637) tur- 
quoises equal in bigness to peas or beans(?*). 


This ingenious traveller, 4nd after him Chardin, Tavernier, 
and others, mention Nishapir and Firhzkih as yielding 
turquoises most abundantly ; but I could not learn, whilst 
at Firizkih, in 1812, that it was then. remarkable for 
such a production. The Firtzehs of Nishapir were more 
excellent than any others, as all accounts agree in 
stating. A manuscript treatise on precious stones, 
‘entitled the Judher Némah, enumerates three places 
besides, which furnish mines.of turquoise(”). HaMpaLLaH 
Cazvi'xt says that the Firdzeh when he lived, (between, 
four and five hundred years ago), was chiefly worn by 
women, and considered (as it is now) inferior in value 


Cy See Olearius’s > Voyages and Travels of the Ambassadors,” &c. translated into. 
English by Davies, p. 254. Lond. 1662; origiually published in German. 


(7) These are at Khojend (خجند)‎ in Mawer al ‘’nahr, ov Transoxidna: at 


Shebdvek, «(شبایک)‎ in Kirmén, and in a mountain of Azerbaijan, where the 
mine. was discovered about fifty years before AHMED BEN ABD AL Azz, 
العزیز)‎ OE بن‎ dee!) composed his Treatise on Jewels. At what period he flourished 
[ have not been able to ascertain, but we may regard him as a modern author. The 
mine at Nishaptr پور)‎ lan) he describes as most celebrated from early ages . 
for that particular kind of turquoise, entitled : Abu Ishéki (ابراسیاتی)‎ which, says 
he, sil در خزانه سلاطین سزاوار‎ «is worthy of a place among the treasures ‘of 
«£mperors.”” And not without reason; if, as he adds, it averted evil from those 
who wore it, conciliated the favour of princes, augmented wealth, preserved the sight, 
ensured victory ever an adversary, and banished all unpleasant dreams. The anci- 
ent sages, when first they bebeld a new moon, fixed their eyes, says he, on the Firé- 
zch immediately after. - 
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to the Zumrud or emerald(*). SrueM av’ بجر‎ an author 
of the eleventh century, tells us that, “ Pirizeh” (for so 
he writes it according to the original Persian orthography) 
“ being a stone without brilliancy, was not reckoned fit 
“fyr the decoration of kings; but on account of the 
“name, (which signifies victorious or fortunate) it was 
“‘yegarded as auspicious and lucky”). Eastern mine- 
ralogists always rank the turquoise among stones; late 
experiments have cast some doubt on the propriety of 
such a. classification(™). 


- My antiquarian researches commenced on the first 
day of our arrival at Bushehr. Not one valuable 


جح هه عومجم وم وم موم مم بو مممم ممممون 


(*) زنای بیشتر دارندسو فیروزه بقیمست فروتر از زمردست 

See the MS. Nozhat al Colib. Part I. Chap. of Minerals, Jewels, &c. under the head 

of Firtzedje فیررز‎ as the Arabians write this ۰ 

(*) پیروزه Se‏ استو چون هوا تبره باشد و رن تیک ننماید و لباس 
پادشاهان نیست اما از je‏ نام بفال دارند 

Such are the words of SEHEM AD’ DIN, whose Nozhat Namah Ellaiy was written in the 

eleventh century of our era; it is am extraordinary and yaluable manuscript, com- 

prised in one large folio volume, which I fortunately procured at Isfahdn, and have 

noticed in another part of this work The libraries of Europe do not, most probably, 

furnish a second copy. Mine was transcribed in 1304. 


The ingenious Mr. Hill informs us in his notes on Theophrastus, (p. 94, Lond.‏ رت 
oct. 1746), that the turquoise is, “in reality no other than the bones and teeth of ani-‏ 
«mals, accidentally lodged sear copper mines, or places where there is a cupreous‏ 
«matter in the earth,” &e. See also his “ Letter on the colours of the Sapphire and‏ 
“Ruby,” read before the Royal Society in 1746. The Greek lithologist whom he so‏ 
ably illustrates, seems to have known the turquoise as edégas ‘opucros or fossil ivory.‏ 
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manuscript could I procure in the Bazar or shops of that 
town; but they furnished many gems and medals: to 
these Mr. Bruce, Mr. Taylor and Mr. Henshaw obligingly 
added several which they had collected; and from Mr. 
Martin I received two marble fragments of. Persepolitan 
sculptures, and three pieces of baked clay, covered with lines 
in the arrow-headed or nail-headed character, that has so 
long baffled all those most expert in the art of deciphering. 
These bricks were found on the place where Babylon 
once stood, and shall be delineated and more fully 


described, in another part of this work. 


Of recent discoveries. made near Bushehr, 1 learned” 
some particulars, which (as my information was derived 
from authentick sources) shall be here mentioned. 
They relate.to people who inhabited the Persian cgast, 
long, probably, before the introduction of Mohammed’s 
religion or perhaps the establishment of Arabian colonies; 
a circumstance affording subject for curious inquiry, 
although it may seem difficult to fix its date with 


precision(*‘). 


ج و مج جر مج و وج POL‏ 





جح مج مج موه ممم من جوم 


(*) I think it probable that the Arabs, however limited their line of territory, have 
occupied, from very early times, many places on the Persian coast suitable to a race 
more fond of maritime commerce aud nautical enterprise than the aboriginal 
inhabitants. Tarts, who in the ninth century of our era, compiled his Chronicle from 
records which, we must fear, have long since perished ; mentions an independent state, 
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I. Ruins have been lately observed near the village of 
Abédah, (distant from - Bushehr six or seven farsangs) 
among which was a stair-case, leading to vaults or cham- 
bers, considered as sepulchral, and containing inscriptions 
in letters different from any at present generally under- 
stood by Arabs or Persians. 


Il. The peasants when digging frequently expose to 
view, remains of canals, aqueducts, and ancient wells, 
larger in size, and in construction far better, than those 
of modern make. 


111, Engraved stones, once probably set in rings ; 
others resembling seals: beads, coins, arrow-heads and 


various things of which the use can only be conjectured, 


whieh he styles “an ancient kingdom” ندیم‎ fue comprising a succession of towns 
situate onthe sea-coast of Pars and Kixman. d» هم از‎ lye شهرها سواحل برلب‎ 
کرمان 3 هم پارس‎ And the sovereign who ruled this mulk ¢ suahel ملک سواحل‎ 
or “kingdom of the shores” possessed an army and ample treasure, but fell 
beneath the hand of ARDESHTR, the Artaxares, or Artaxerxes of our historians. From 
circumstances in TABRI’s account and in other manuscripts, I should regard the 
vanquished chief himself as a Persian of ancient and illustrious descent ; but those who 
inhabited his seaport towns may have been, as in subsequent ages, and at present, 
chiefly of Arabian origin. An opportunity for discussing this subject more particu- 
larly will offer itself in the course of a future Memoir on the state of Persia during the 
Arsacidan dynasty, and on those nume: ous petty princes who seem to have divided most 
of that country among themselves, barely acknowledging as their superior the 
nominal “ King of Kings. Respecting those princes, some old, and as I believe, 
authentick manuscripts, have furnished muny interesting anecdotes ; and the period 
when they lived is one of the most obscure in Persian history. 
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are often found ; also cylinders exhibiting strange devices, 
(perhaps talismanick amulets) such as are preserved in 


some, although few, of our best European collections. 


IV. Bricks are dug up, like those, (it was said) found 
near Hilleh among the ruins of Babylon, both plain, and 


inscribed with characters. 


V. The mountain of Halélah حلیله‎ (more properly 
called, as I understood, Khormux or Khurmtdje) exhibits 
considerable vestiges of buildings extremely ancient(*). 


VI. Out of the plain near Bushehr many vases have 
been taken ; formed of ill-baked clay, and filled with seeds 
of the plant لماش‎ or mallows which soon decay when 
affected by the fresh air. Tradition says that the Gabrs 
or Fire-worshippers kept those seeds under their hguses 
from the respect in which they superstitiously held the 
mallows ; supposing it to turn, like themselves, in 
adoration towards tae Sun. That it is one of those plants 
which follow the Sun’s diurnal course by the obversion 
and inclination of their leaves or flowers, we know from 
general observation, and the works of many besides 


POSS F OSG FFFFFOSFSSSSESESOS SOOT OSEEOSOOCEE0S 00660 و و و‎ 


(*) According to Niebuhr Kormudsch wrt قوره‎ (Voyage en Arabie. Tome II. ۰77,10 
Anst. 1780). But regulating the orthography by my ear, I should write, orem 
OF خورموج.‎ Khurmidje in preference. 
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Salmasius(*), But its medicinal properties so amply 
described by Pliny, (Nat. Hist. Lib. XX. cap. 21) ‘might 


have given it a claim to domestick preservation("’). 


VII. Earthen urns, containing the remains of human 
bodies, are said to abound on the plain of Bushehr ; and 
‘persons reside here who, with very little trouble, can 


indicate the spot where they lie, although buried in sand. 


Such is the information that I received; and my 
curiosity was strongly excited on the subject of those 
urns containing human bones ; for, whilst engaged during 
several years in the study of Eastern antiquities, I devoted 


0000000000000 000008 6602S OSCSSOSOSSOPOOG DOO OOSO OOO US 


(®) Folia plantz floresque suos circumagere dicuntur, quz tota die sotem inclinati- 
«one sequuutur, et ad ejus aspectum eos obvertunt, ut heliotropium intybum, ef 
«malvam et alia multa videmus.” Dé Homon. Hyles 1۸1۲160۵, p. 20. Traj.ad Rhea. 1689. 


@) 21 (توله)‎ is the name of a flower or herd called also (gis wo) nin e-Keligh 
and (خدازي)‎ Khubdzi. The Persian name ndn e-Keligh, and the Arabick خبز الغراب‎ 
Khebz algherdb, signify “ crows or taven’s bread.” Khubézi is a-species of Khatmi 
(خطمی)‎ and called by the Shirdztans (خطمی کوچک)‎ ۲00 ۵ 
(the small mallows”). ۲ grows in moist ground, and is useful when applied as a 
cataplasm to parts of the body stung by wasps or hornets. Such is the concentrated 
information which I bave derived on this subject from various passages scattered 
through the MS. Berhén Kattea. It appears according to an Arabian author, quoted 
by the learned Hyde (Hist. Relig. Vet. Pers. pp. 508. 511. edit. prim). that a plant 
resembling the Khubazi (or mallow) was used in religious ceremonies by the ancient 
Persians ; and he mentions one of its medicinal properties which alone would highly 
recommend it even to their Muselmér descendants. We may suppose, not 
unreasonably, that Pythagoras learned something superstitious or mysterious respec- 
ting mallows, from his Magian masters, the Chaldean and Persian sages under whom he 
studied at Babylon. See his thirty-eighth symbol, and the explanation oft, in [amblich. 
Protrept. cap. ult. 
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particular attention to funeral customs and sepulchral rites ; 
and was induced to believe that among the Persians of 
remote ages, many bodies were interred not only in a 
natural and integral state, but defended by the art of 
embatmers against the injuries of time ; although it can- 
not be doubted that the modern Gabrs and Parsis in 
allowing carcasses to be lacerated and disjointed by 
birds or beasts, imitate the example of their Magian fore- 
fathers who (as we learn from classical authority) did not, 
in general, cover the bones of their dead with earth, until 
they had been denuded of flesh by carnivorous animals(*). 


To gratify the desire which I expressed, Mr. Bruce soon 
procured me an opportunity of inspecting three ancient 
urns. Some Arabs whom he directed to assist in the 
search, within less than half an hour, and not four hun- 
dred yards from the camp, discovered one, buried under 
ground about two feet. Whilst clearing it with my hands 
from sand, I perceived the pointed end of another; and 
the workmen accidentally broke a third, the pieces of 
which falling off at each side, left the contents adhering 


together in a mass of blackish and moist-looking earth. 
مج مج وج و وم و ان نو نونمم مج جر ان ناج نج‎ 


(*) As { must resume this subject, it will be sufficient here to indicate the authority 
of Herodotus, (Lib. 1). Cicero, (Lib. I. Tusc. Quest). Strabo, (Lib XV). Justin, 
(Lib. XLI. cap. 3). Theodoret, (Medela Passionum Gracarum, Serm. FX). Proco- 
pius, (De Bello Persico Lib. I. cap. XU). Agathias, (Hist. Lib, 1( 


QF 
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This, however, when touched with the finger, crumbled 
away and exposed to view a skull, and the other bones 


of a human: body. : > 


Each urn had a péinted end, and at its mouth a bow] 
or basin without bottom; not united to the main part 
by means of agglutination, but very closely fitted, and 
supported in its place by the general bed of earth. 
In the Miscellaneous Plate, (No. 5, a), {£ have exactly 
represented the. form of those urns and basins وه‎ they 
appeared before the parts were separated. The same Plate, 
(No. 5, 6), shews the empty basin, viewed on the inside. 


Those urns lay horizontally, not parallel. with each 
other, but on a straight line, and in the direction of 
East and West. So, I understood, were placed all the 
others found within several miles; and “one old Arab 
assured me that he had himself dug up above an hundred. 
The first urn’s pointed extremity was nearly in contact 
with the head or basin of the second, but the points of 
the second and third were almost joined. Their relative 
positions may be best illustrated by the following scheme: 


LS Ca 


Those which were perfect I removed to my tent, and in 
presence of Mr. Sharp, the surgeon, and other English 
gentlemen, immediately examined the contents of one, 
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and afterwards sketched its form, as in the Miscellaneous 
Plate, (No. 5, c). In this urn we could only perceive 
such a quantity of ‘sand, as, with the bones of a full-grown 
person, completely filled, and rendered it very heavy. The 
skull was placed about the middle or widest part; not, as 
we expected, in the basin, which contained only sand. Of 
this urn the greatest circumference was two feet nine 
inches ; its length three feet four inches, including the 


bowl or basin, which, separately, was near eight inches. 


The other I kept some time with the intention of 
bringing it to Europe in its original state; but apprehend- 
ing much inconvenience from _ its weight and bulk, 
and happening to break off the point, whilst lifting it 
from the ground under my bed, I was content with a 
few pieces ; the two bowls or basins (entire) of both urns, 
and one of the skulls, I also packed up and have brought 
to England. 


The three urns, made of clay, about one third of an 
inch thick, were alike in form: thatof which the dimen- 
sions are above given, exceeded the others in length by two 
or three inches, and its bowl was the largest ; all were 
solid at the pointed end; but the bowls, as I believe men- 
tioned, were without bottoms. In the urn last emptied 
and examined, the bones of a child, as Mr. Sharp be- 
lieved, had been enclosed, together with an adult’s of 
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small size. We imagined that they might have belonged 
to a mother and her infant(*). 


The insides appeared blackish, and had evidently been 
coated with some bituminous substance; but the urns no 
where exhibited inscriptions, nor any other mark by which 
their degree of antiquity might be ascertained. To enclose 
in such receptacles tne remains of human beings, has rot 
at any time been the practice of Mohammedans. It is 
equally unknown among the Gabrs and Parsis, the Fire- 
worshippers of Persia and of India, who at certain periods 
collect together, the bones of all their dead, which had 


اج اج یج اج نا ری ی مج من و جر و و POSSESS OS OSS‏ 


(*) Among the ancient Greeks, “only those that were joined by near relation or 
‘affection, were usually buried together; it being thought inhuman to part those in 
“Death, whom no accidents of Life could separate.” See the “ Archwologia Greca” 
of Bishop Potter, (Book [V. chap. 6) and the passages which he adduces from Agathias, 
Ovid, Euripides, and Homer. He also remarks that while the Athenians seldom: placed 
the bones of two persons in one coffin or urn; “the Megarensians commonly put two, 
“three or four carcasses into the same sepulchre.” This circumstance had been 
before noticed (from Pausanias) by Francis Rous, a learned Oxonian, m his “ rcha 
“ologia Attica” (Lib. ۷۰ cap. 29) dated 1637, and augmented by Zachary Bogan; a 
work of considerable merit, although the various modern compilations on Grecian 
antiquities, have in general banished it to the most obscure or distant corner of our 
libraries. I quote the ninth edition printed in 1685, (Lond. 4to). The author mentions 
(p 245) that Admetus desired to be interred with his wife in the same grave; 

Ev racow auras yap p? exoxinbw عم‎ 
20: re zetvae mrevpds. Eurip Alc. v. 365. 
“A wish” adds he, “ not urireasonable, seeing the thing desired was so usual both 
“among the Greeks and the Romans too. St. Austin’s own mother was of the same 
“mind ; for why ?” 
> Quos certus amor, quos hora novissima juuxit, 
> Componi tumulo non invideatis eodem.” 
(Ovid, Met. Lib, IV. fab. 4). 
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béen exposed, and cast them promiscuously into a pit. 
When the Greek historian Procopius wrote, (carly in the 
‘sixth century of our era), the Persians appear to ۰ 
scrupulously abstained from concealing human bodies by 
interment, leaving them all for dogs, and-birds of préy(®). 
Agathias, another historian and not many years later, says 
that human bodies were universally consigned to birds 
and beasts by the Persians, who deemed it unlawful to 
conceal the dead, cither under ground, or in a case or 
cover of any description(*), Yet that sepulchral urns 
were occasionally used among them, is affirmed by Mrr 
Yaurtay, in a passage which D’Herbelét, seems to have 
amplified, according to his French translation ; and of 
which Gaulmin’s latin version does not perfectly correspond 
to the original text, at least as it appears in my two copies 
of the Lubb al Towarikh ; manuscripts not particularly 
inaccurate. These having mentioned the sculptures and 
royal tombs in the mountain of Istakhr, inform us that 
ما‎ graves or sepulchres of those Persian kings who existed 
> before Isidm, (or the introduction of Mohammed’s religion) 
“were of three kinds; some bodies being deposited 
“in natural caves, or dakhmahs contrived in mountains : 
ttt tn ج ج ج و وو و ممممممم موم و منم‎ 


7) Kal rous ۵ 77 WS 166 KpUTTELY ANN UpMeae TE بش0‎ Kat KvoLY مه‎ 
0 yn n 0 م‎ 
Procop. de Bello Pers. Lib. I. ۰ 12. 


() م6‎ yap roe epBadew } Adpvake rovs reSvedras, و‎ Kal rij yi karaxwrvurats 
م9 مور‎ avrors,—Agath, Hist, Lib. 11, p. 56, Lugd, Bat, 1594, 
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others between rising grounds, in vallies which were 
“afterwards filled with such a quantity of stones, as to 
“ become a general level, (or, as one copy expresses it, until 
“they formed a pile or heap, (چنانکه تلی کشتی‎ and some 
having been put into urns or jars, were preserved in the 
* sround”(**). Our author, it is true, merely describes 
in this passage, the different modes of royal sepulture, ’ 
respecting which, however, I find a considerable variation 
_ between him and two more ancient writers ; although 
from one of them he has freely borrowed much general 
information, and, in some parts of his history, whole 
sentences with scarcely any verbal alteration. Yet this 
historian, the most ancient of all three, does not allude 
exclusively to the bodies of kings, or illustrious person- 





جمم مه sooo‏ 





Peeve. 





POOOO 


Vay که پیش از اسلام بوده بسه کونه باشه بعصي در‎ wer و گورهاي ملوک‎ () 
ساخته و چندین درما بین کوه نهاده اند و سنک بسیار بر‎ Las در‎ Slade و‎ 
اند و خم در زمین بقیه.کرد‎ ols کشته. و بعضي درشمها‎ Ugh جنانچه‎ diet, آن‎ 
MS, Lubbal towarikh, (in the history of GusHTasp, among the Caianian kings). ۸ 
D’ Herbelét translating this passage, notices the tumular monuments “en forme de 
“¢ petites collines,” and adds > comme les Pyramides d’Egypte, qui sont les tombeaux 
«des Rois de ce pays ia.” (Biblioth, Orient. in Kischtasb ). M. Gaulmin’s latin version 
of the Lubb al towarikh was published by Thevendt, the elder, in his » Relations” of 
Travels, &c. (Tome IV); but is not found, I believe in every copy of that work. It was 
also printed in Busching’s Mugazin, a celebrated German compilation, (Vol. ۱۲۷۱ ر(۲‎ as 
Tears from extracts offered ‘by different writers, especially Professor Tychsen of 
Rostoch, who in his Essay entitled *‘ De Cuneatis Iuscriptionibus Persepolitanis Lucu- 
“bratio.” (Rost. 1798, p. 14), thus quotes M. Gaulmin’s translation of the Persian 
passage given at the head of this note, from my own two MSS, “ cujus mons ¢ Istakhr ) 
“* ob regum Persiz sepulcra, quorum alia in cavernis, que antiquissima sunt ; alia in 
“ vallibus ingenti lapidum acervo adinstar collis aggesto couspiciuntur ; alia denique 
* ollis ia terra conditis consistunt ; valde celebratur.” + 


5 
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ages,, if confidence may be placed in my single copy 
of this work; which, with the accounts given by other 
Eastern authors on the same subject, I shall examine in 
a chapter devoted to the antiquities of Istakhr, or 


Persepolis. 


Meanwhile, considering the historical obscurity of Bush- 
er, and the number of urns found near this place ; their 
simple form, cheap materials, and total want of orna- 
ment ; we cannot easily be induced to imagine that 
they enclosed the bones of great or wealthy persons. 
I could not learn that such. urns had. ever been discovered 
in any other part of Persia, through which the various 
directions of my travels led me; but it is probable that 
future researches may bring some to light amidst ihe 


ruins of ancient Ctesiphon(*). 


I must here acknowledge many doubts concerning that 
vase which the late venerable Tychsen of Rostoch, 
believed to have once contained the burnt or pounded 
bones of a Parthian king, the great Arsaces. But for 


the comminution of human bones with mallets or ham- 


POCO SS SOS SOOO OOS 05060088 080000062860S000O000000 0404 


Mr. Jackson proceeding up the Tigris, in 1797, passed by the ruins of Ctesiphon‏ ری 
which that river had considerably undermined. ‘The banks being near ten feet‏ 
perpendicular,” says he ‘ above the surface of the water, we saw the foundations of‏ « 
‘several ancient buildings, which were chiefly of brick, and so strongly cemented‏ 
“together, as often to overhang the water. Here were also visible a great many‏ 
“earthen jars ; some half exposed, others ready to fall into the river ; and some of‏ 
“them were of singular construction.” See his « Journey from India tawards‏ 
England,” &c. p. 86, Lond. 1799,‏ « 
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mers, the learned Professor could not find a precedent 
in Persia; and he knew that the subjects of Arsaces 
would have deemed it an impious contamination of fire, 
were they to place it in contact with the carcass of a 
man. Yet he thought that an exception might have 
been made in favour of the king. His arguments, how- 
ever ingenious, ‘do not perfectly convince me; but I 


must reserve them for discussion in another place(™). 


We did not observe, on the twenty-first of March, any 
particular rejoicings to celebrate the entrance of Sol into 
Aries ; which modern Persians, like the ancient, notwith- 
standing a total change of religion, welcome with various 
ceremonies constituting their festival called Nawréz. The 
people however, of Bushehr, descended chicfly from Arabian 
tribes, feel but little interest in commemorating that hour 
when the illustrious Jemsui’p, eight hundred years 
before our era, ascended the royal throne at Istakhr, or 
Persepolis ; although it has been considered, since this 


صصصصصص همم ع ع ۲ ۳ < ۳ << ««۳۳ مج مج جمموممممممجممر ون 


عنم  Parthi mortuorum cadavera haud concremabant, &c.” “ Sed alia hujus‏ وم 
ratio mihi esse videtar in divi cadavere,” &c. See the Essay already quoted, “De‏ 
cuneatis inscript. Persep.” (p. 39). A representation of the jar or vase to which he‏ « 
assigned the remains of Arsaces, may be seen in Caylus’s “ Recueuil D’Antiquités.”‏ 
(Tome V. pl xxvt). Whatever may be my opinion concerning the supposed Urn of‏ 
Arsaces, 1 must ever name Professor Tychsen with respect for his learning, and‏ 
gratitude for the approbation of my first work which he manifested publickly and‏ 
by many private letters the distinguished veteran in literature thereby encouraging‏ 
to greater efforts one p.rsonally unknown, a young man at that time, and self-‏ 


instructed in the Eastern languages. es, 
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‘time, as commencing the spring, or the ycar ; and its name 
(Nawriz), signifies the “new .مود‎ 


The indifference manifested ‘in respect to the nawruz 
was censured by some natives of Shirdz and Ispahan ; 
who, (as their conversations on our journey evinced), 
scarcely thought themselves in Persia until they. had 
reached Cazerin ; and always mentioned the Arabs with 
contempt, boasting of their own political and physical 
superiority. We may naturally suppose that they were 
not held in equal estimation by the inhabitants of 
Bushehr, who related various anecdotes representing 
Shirdz and Isfahdn as cities wherein it would be almost 
impossible to find one virtuous or worthy man. 


The promised Mehmdndar had not yet appeared; and 
the Ambassador apprehending that his delay was wilfully 
protracted, resolved to set off on the twenty-seventh. 
Jaaran Kua’y, having repeatedly despatched couriers 
to Shirdz, declared that he would himself attend as 


وه ممم موم مممممم مه مه موم جوم موم موم مموو موم مو موم وم جع 


(“} As I must notice more fully the naw-ruz Gas) of 1812; it is only necessary to 
observe here, that Jemsur'p’s institution of that festival is placed by Sir William Jones 
at eight hundred, and by Bailly and D’Hancarville at three thousand two hundred 
and nine years before the Christian era. If one was too sparing of centuries in his 
calculation, the others appear extravagantly profuse in theirs. See Jones’s “Short 
Hist. of Persia,” prefixed to his Nadir Shah, p. ali. (Lond. oct. 1778). Bailly, “ Hist. 
del’Astron, Anc.” p. 354, &c. D’Hancarville, “Recherches sur les Antig. de la Perse,” 
p- 115, (at the end of his Rech, sur les Arts de la Grece). 
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mehmandér, should not one regularly appointed. arrive 
before that day; and smany camels and mules were 
sent forward with articles of heavy baggage. Whilst 
employed in moving and packing these, some porters of 
the Tang a sir (تنکسیر)‎ ‘or Tangestin (تنکستان)‎ “the country 
of narrow and difficult passes,” (a district near Bushehr J 
displayed very considerable exertions of bodily strength. 
One, unassisted, brought from the town to our camp, 
the body and most other parts of a curricle in its case ; 
fotming a load that three persons accustomed to carry 
moderate weights, could scarcely lift; he also pushed a 
cask of wine up several steps, to do which, the united 
efforts of three: or four others had failed. This man, 
however, was reckoned the strongest of a race distinguished 


for muscular powers. 


The . ambassador had received many visits, both of 
ceremony and business, from Jaarak Kuan; and 
returned them by proceeding one day in state to Bushelir 
with all the English gentlemen, the Indian dragoons, 
and a multitude of Persian servants on horseback and on 
foot. He was welcomed in due form by the governor at 
his house; and after the usual refreshments: ef coffee, 


pipes, tea, and rose-water, jeturned to the camp. 


Here we had much pleasure in seeing daily some 


friends from the ship. One of them informed us that 
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Jaarar Kua‘n had lately sent a servant on board, to 
request four bristles. of a hog, which as a Persian 
afterwards acknowledged, were to compose, with four 
hairs of the young lion’s mane, and other ingredients, a 
charm preculiarly efficacious in curing the diseases of 


children(®). 


During our residence near Bushehr, we were abundantly 
supplied with mutton and lamb; veal, poultry and eggs. 
Some beef offerred here for sale, appeared so disgusting that 
none of it was ever placed on the Ambassador’s table. But 
this want we scarcely felt; for the neighbouring sea furnished. . 
a great variety of excellent fish. The prawns were larger 


than any which we had seen elsewhere. 


It is natural that the inhabitants of a coast yielding 
little besides dates, should regard fish, not as a luxury, but 
as the main support of life. A Persian work above-quoted 
(p. 205), represents fish and dates as among the chief articles 
of commerce (and we might add, of food) at the adjacent 
port, Rishahr. Every account which Iheard, convinced me 
that the Greek title of Ichthyophagi might have been bestowed 


by Nearchus on the maritime inhabitants of provinces, far 


نونمم نم وم مج مج مج ول 





مج ممم موی 


۰ a ۶ 
(*) We read in the old Persian MS. which I have before quoted, Ellaiy Namah, 
(Section 12), that women, during parturition, may derive considerable benefit from 
wearing a charm composed of certain ingredients made into a little ball, which must be 


> perforated with a.hog’s bristle.” 44S و بموي خوک؛ سورخ‎ ۰ 
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beyond the tract which he assigns to those peculiarly styled 
in his journal, «Fish-eaters”(“). The learned illustrator of 
Nearchus’s Voyage has already referred to many travellers, 
whose accounts confirm this opinion(*). I shall, however 
add the evidence of two other Europeans, to prove that 
from Basrah to Hormuz all those who occupy the sea- 
coasts, principally live on fish(*). And manuscript dictionaries 
describe the bread or food called Mahiabah or Méhidshnah 
used chiefly among the people of Lar; who prepare it 


عصصصص همم رآ م مج ون ممممممممممموم 


The region of Ichthyophagi commenced at Malana near Cape Arabah and‏ رم 
ended between the ancient Dagasira and the place now called Cape Jask, or more‏ 
properly Jashk. See the Hist. Indic. of Arrian, who allows (in cap. 29) ten thousand‏ 
stadia for the whole length of this coast, which Strabo computes at only seven‏ 
thousand four hundred. (Geogr. Lib. XV).‏ 


() See Dr. Vincent's “ Voyage of Nearzhus.” p, 231 et. seq. (sec. edit). 


[shall first quote aa old Venetian traveller Gasparo Balbi, through the medium‏ رم 
of “ Purchas his Pilgrimage ; or Relations of the World,” &c. p. 659, (Lond. 1617.‏ 
“folio). “ The coastes of Persia as they sailed in this: sea, seemed as a parched‏ 
wildernesse, without tree or grasse ; those few people that dwell there, and in the‏ « 
«jlands of Lar and Cailon live on fish, being in manner themselves transformed into‏ 
“the nature of fishes. So excellent swimmers are they, that seeing a vessel in the seas‏ 
“though stormie and tempestuous, they will swimme to it five or sixe miles to begge‏ 
*almes. They eate their fish with rice, having no bread : their cats, hennes, dogges‏ 
and other creatures which they keepe have no other dyet.” Nieuhoff who travelled‏ « 
in 1662, says that about Gambroon, “the common people make use of dates instead‏ 
“of bread or rice; for it is observable that the ordinary food of the Indians all .‏ 
“along the coast from Basora to Sinde, is dates and fish dried in the air; the heads‏ 
“and guts of the fishes they mix with date-stones and boil it altogether with a littie‏ 
salt water, which they give at night to the cows after they come out of the field‏ « 
«where they meet with very little herbage.” See Churchill's Collect. of Voyages,‏ 
(first edition).‏ .230 مج ,11 Vol.‏ 
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from fish, (more particularly a small kind found near 
Hormuz) by exposing it to the sun(*). Strabo and Arrian 
relate, that ‘the ancient Ichthyophagi, made into bread, the 
fishes ۱ which they had dried, or roasted in a similar 
manner(*), 


Iam induced to trace the subject of Persian fish from 
small to great, by a circumstance which happened whilst 
the Lion lay at anchor near Bushehr. A man, one of those 
employed in cooking for the crew, having suddenly died, 
his body was removed in a boat from the ship, and at 
half a league’s distance, committed to the deep. Some days 
after, in a shark of considerable size, taken near the same 
place, part of the cook’s body was found ; easily recog- 
nised by certain marks(*). 


To some formidable creature of the Persian Gulf, so 
celebrated for its pearls, Saap1, who was born ina province 


which it bounds, very probably alludes, when he says, 


POPOL E LOO PL OPO OSPO POLED OOCOCOURCCOCOSCCOCCCCCSOSCS 


ما اشنه  Mahidbah,‏ ماهیابه See the MS. Berhan Kattea in the words‏ ری 


Mahi ashnahs ماهپانه‎ Méhianah, م‌یاوه‎ Mahydvah, and مپپواه‎ Mahyevah, See 
also the MS. Jehéngiri, in Muahyevah. 


(8) IxStas ev nhiw xaroxrhoarrovs. Strab. Lib. XV. Yxd من‎ avaivorres, &C. 
Arr. Hist. Ind. c. 29, 


(*) This circumstance occurred after I had gone ashore ; but the particulars were 
communicated to" me by gentlemen then on board the Lion ; more particularly Mr. 
Marshall, since first lieutenant cf the Havannah frigate, (in 1815, at Portsmouth), 
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“Ifa diver should think of the nahang’s jaw; he would 
** never grasp a precious pearl”(*). By nahang, however, 
the “crocodile,” is generally understood ; but according 
to the allusion which I have supposed probable, that 
word might be better translated “a shark ;” and_ this 
interpretation is justified by. an excellent dictionary, 
which, in the first explanation, defines nahang thus ; 
“the name of a fish that devours human beings(**). 


We learn from indisputable authority, that whales 
have been lately seen in this Gulf, and in the great river 
beyond its extremity most remote from the ocean, even 
near Basrah(°*). This confirms what Sruem an’ Diy 
related, between seven and eight hundred years ago, 
concerning the 7۳۵ روال)‎ or “Whale,” a fish which according 
to his account sometimes “exceeded fifty gaz inlength,” (each 
gaz being forty inches of our English measure). “ When 
“it happens,” says he “ that a Whale is carried by the tide 
“among the streams of Basrah ;, from their narrowness (in 





وج و یرومم مج منم موم ون و مممممممم 


("*) غواص کراندیشه کند Kies pS‏ 
هرکز نکند در" کرانمایه Kage‏ 


Gulistén. Book 0 


() «Nomen piscis homines comedentis ‘See the Lexicon of Castell, (columa 
540), in compiling which from the Farhang i Neamet ullah and other Persian 
manuscripts, he was assisted by the learned Golius. 


(*) The information communicated by Sir Harford Jones to Dr. Vincent, may be 
found in the > Voyage of Nearchus.” p. 399. (sec. edit). 
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“ proportion to his. bulk) he cannot turn back, or extricate: 
“himself.” Then, continues our author, the people 6۰ 
and having killed him with arrows and great swords, cut 
the body in pieces and fill many vessels with oil extracted 
from his head; but this fish is not eaten by any besides 
the Zingians or Ethiopians ; and he notices. the. Ambergris 


which it sometimes yields(**). 


One island of this Gulf, the Jezirah Wal (which may 
be translated the ‘“ Whale Island,”) is described in 
“a Persian manuscript. ‘Here the tide or reflux of 
“‘this sea,” says the author, “leaves from time to 
“time on the dry ground, a certain fish of great bulk ;” 
and this, adds he, supplies the inhabitants during, the 
whole year with oil; used by some as part of their 
food ; and by others in burning(*). Ancient writers 


POCO SO 0000S 06000 SSS صص همم‎ LOCOS O OOS. 


0 و طولش ole‏ کر بیفزایدسسچوی Wt‏ انقد در جويهاي ay oy‏ ید بوتت 


مد و جز برو نئواند کشستن که جوي آن Gey‏ ندارد که او اندر آن برکردد 
MS. Nozhat Namah Ellaiy.‏ 


)4( جزیره وال-سکاه کاه چون این درپا مد کند ماهي عظیم خشکي بماند 

See the MS. Ajaied al beldén, (Chap. of Islands). Castell in his Lexicon (col. 547) by 
expressing وال‎ in English letters « 4 Whale” seems to mark the resemblance between 
our word and the Persian Wal. In some geographical manuscripts the name of this 
island is wriften اوال‎ Awél ; so we find it likewise in ABU'L FEDA’s “ Arabia,” (See 
Hudson’s Minor Geogr. Vol. III. p. 3), and in the maps which [ have given in this 
Volume from the MS. Sir al beldén. (See Pilates VIII and 1X). Niebuhr most 
erroneously writing عوال‎ dual (Descr. de l’Arabie. p. 284. Copenh. 1773), adopts 
the bad spelling of an Abushahr merchant which bas misled him on other occasions, 
in preference to the authority of that celebrated geographer, the illustrious 
۸۶ ۱۲ با‎ ۰ 
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have noticed large- whales which, near the entrance of 
this gulf, terrified Alexander’s Greek sailors(*); who 
afterwards measured one of almost incredible magnitude 
found on the shore within a few leagues, or perhaps 
miles, of the place where Bushehr now stands(**). But 
in the course of their memorable navigation, they beheld 
creatures still more extraordinary, according to some East- 
ern writers ; who,-confounding the Macedonian conqueror 
with his admirals and generals, (See my remarks on a for- 
mer occasion, p. 54), trace the history of a naval expedition, 
in which may be recognised, however distorted and exag- 
gerated, many circumstances of classical authenticity ; these 
‘T have examined in a work, yet unpublished, on the. subject 
of Alexander. . 


Plate XII. represents a specimen of modern sculpture, 
given to me at Bushehr by Mr. Bruce. It is a tablet 
(eight inches long, five and a quarter broad, and about 
half an inch thick) of the fine, white, and almost dia- 
phanous stone produced near Yezd ; containing in bold 
relief on one side, a resemblance of the famous رتشا‎ who 
having placed one upon another, five or six pieces of 


POSS FSF SSSSSSSSOSSSSSSESSOSODOSSDSSCOSOSOOSCOOESCOOED 


(*) Strabo mentions how they were alarmed at the immensity of those whales.—ra 
peyéSn rev جر‎ (Lib. XV), and Arrian, Kérea 82 peydda (Hist. Indic. c. 80), which 
they drove away by shouting, striking the sea with their oars, and sounding trumpets, 


(*) They reported that it was in length fifty cubits—Kare gavar مه‎ mixewy ۳۵۲ 
rheovra. (Arrian, Hist. Ind. c. 39). a 
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wood nearly conical, teaches his goat to jump and stand 
on the highest, yet not throw any down. The people’ 
of Isfahdn were daily amused with this exhibition in the 
great Meiddn or publick square; and I find that their 
ancestors witnessed one exactly similar in the same place, 
according to a view given by Kempfer who was there 
inr 1684. It appears to have been also a favourite 
among the inhabitants of other countries(*), The four- 
pointed Bat,-herdeen incidentally neticed on a former occa- 
sion, (p. 184). It was once generally worn in the province 
of Curdistén: but at present seems a peculiar badge of 
those mountebanks, jesters or buffeons, called ,وم‎ 
Respecting the derivation of this name, two very ingenious 
Persians whom I consulted, differed in opinion ; mine shall 
be offered in another chapter, with the delineation of a 
Luti-hat, or “ fools-cap,” remarkable for some extraordinary 
ornaments, and many little tinkling bells attached to its 
four points(**). The line enclosing this figure on the sculp- 
Sceeeeeeeeereseeeeeee te teteee se teeee ott ceettsceseey 


Ameenit, Exotic. p. 170. ۱‏ رش 


(*) Sandys when at Cairo in 1611, saw both dogs and goats, thus trained. 
* Relation of a Journey,” p. 126, (third edit 1632). And the {igure ofan Arab, who 
had taught his goat to perform the same trick, is given by one of our latest and most 
accomplished travellers ; Dr Clarke (Trav. Vol. 11, p. 605), 


Ferwa’p, so conspicuous in Persian Romance, contemporary with Kausrau‏ رف 
or Chosroes {at the close of the sixth century), and that monarch’s rival in‏ : ۳۸۲۷۲2 


the affections of fair SHIRI'N, wasa native of Curdistdn, and therefore is generally 


248 
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tured tablet, is waved and indented according to a pattern. 
universal throughout Persia ; being found in stucco, gilding 
or colours on the wails, ceilings and compartments of rooms, 
and on the fronts of fire-places ; it is seen on carpets and 
curtains ; on the frames of pictures and other articles. of 
furniture. 


This tablet presents on the other side, figures-of two. 
Kushtigirs (کشنیکیر)‎ or wrestlers; whom an older man, the ustdd, . 
(استاد)‎ a professor and teacher, instructs in.one of the. three 
hundred and sixty bands, (a) or tricks by which an antagonist . 
may, without a blow, be extended backwards on the ground, 
He also prevents any unfajr advantage on either side. Chardin 
mentions. a story as related by one of the company at a 
wedding-féast, concerning the wrestler who having taught 
a pupil every trick of his art except one, was enabled by: 


SOOO 0000500660686 OSS SCSSOSOSOSEVSOSSE SOOO OSOOPOUS. 


represented with the four-pointed hat,. by modern painters. عنم م0 2.3 عبط‎ in the. 
illumninations of various manuscripts ; on the walls of palaces; and on the paste-board 
boxes and pen-casessoldat Isfahén and Shira’z; yet he isnot so distinguished in some 
pictures comparatively ancient and much more valuable for their execution. Many 
poets have celebrated the loves of FeRuA’Dand SuiriN. In some beautiful manu- 
scripts of my collection, the verses on this subject by Niza’mi and Ha’tirt, are” 
illustrated with splendid paintings, in which FeruA’p does not wear the four-pointed 
bonnet. He may, hofvever, be almost always recognised by the Tishah تیشه‎ or 
pick-axe, with which, for the sake of his mistress, he fractured or excavated enormous | 
rocks, and according to tradition, reduced the rugged face of Mount Bisutin into 
those extraordinary sculptures for which itis still remarkable. ‘“ With his tishah;” 
says the Poet Niza’M1, “he rendered the hardest stone, as it were, soft like wax.” 


بتیشه سنک YS‏ میکند pre‏ 
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this reservation of skill, to overcome the presumptuous 
young man, when, confiding in youth and superior strength, 
he had insultingly challenged his master to contend before 
the Viceroy or Governor(®). Chardin might have recollected 
that this story was borrowed from the first book of Saanr’s 
Gulistdn. I must acknowledge, however, that it is not found 
in the copy which once belonged to that ingenious French 
traveller, and has been during many yearsia#-my possession ; 
a plain manuscript, bearing his name in the first page, and 
illustrated with several of his short marginal notes(“). But 
ina handsome copy which I procured at Shirdz, (where it 
was transcribed about the year 1742), this anecdote affords 
subject for a picture, accurately imitated in Plate XIII; 
representing the contest near its close, when the master- 
wrestler having by means of his reserved sleight (or “ tour 
derobé” as Chardin styles it) raised the ungrateful scholar 
high with both hands, prepared to fling him on the 
ground(®). We see the king, some of his nobles and other 
POFFO FOSS SSSSSS SS SSS SSOOSESOSOSOSOSOSOIDSSCOSOUSODO 
رم‎ Voyages en Perse, &c. Tome 11. ۳. 246, Rouen 1723. 


() Some of these were published in the “ Oriental Collections.” Vol. I. 


The Persian lines inserted in the picture, allude to this circumstance, and‏ ره 
immediately precede the moral of Saapi’s story. They appear in our types thus,‏ 
cll‏ سر بر و فرو CHS‏ غریواز خلق برامد ملک استادر! خلعمت داد و پسررا جرز 
Ew of‏ که اي خداوند از pts‏ دقیقه مانده بود که از مس دریخ میداشت کفت 
از re‏ چنی روز 

and I shall here translate them, adding the conclusion, for which the penman had. 
not room, in Italick letters; “He lifted him above his head and dashed hi .. down. 
« Loud exclamations ascended from the people, The king bestowed an honourable 
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spectators whom Saapr mentions; but the painter has 
introduced two supernumerary kushtigirs or pahlevdns, 
(پتوان)‎ one of whom whirls over his head, those ponderous 
wooden clubs called mil (میل)‎ above slightly noticed (p. 190) ; 
instruments of a favourite but very laborious exercise 
hereafter more fully described. 


Reverting to the marble tablet and Plate XII; I must 
remark a conformity—that-appeats between the Persian 
wrestling and the Grecian “ orthiapaly” or “orthopaly ;” 
and however inferior in execution to the beautiful remains 
of ancient art, this sculpture may remind an antiquary of 
many classical groups, which it would more strongly resemble 
had the master-wrestler been furnished with a branch or 
wand(*).— The tablet was carved by an eminent artist of 
Ispahdn, who had lately made for the king a beautiful throne 
from materials of the same kind. 


oe: 





COSCO SOSOSOSCOOOOCOD‏ موم ممومممموج 


“present on the uséa’d ormaster, and upbraided the youth, who said, Oh my sovereign! 

> one little portion of the-wrestling-art yet remained, which he with-he!d from me: 

«the master replied, For such an occasion as this, I reserved it, because the Philoso- 

“ phers have thus advised ; Give not to your friend so much power, that should he 
_ * become your enemy, he may be able to hurt you.” 


See a carnelion and a paste in the “Gemme et Sculpture Antique,” of‏ رگ 
Agostini. Part I. Tab. 146. Part. II. Tab 21. (Amst 1685). The carnelion is‏ 
given aisoin Zornii ‘* Biblotheca Antiquaria,” p. 876 (Francof. 1725). See the‏ 
sepulchral urn in Caylus’s “ Receui! D’Antiquités,” Tome I. ۳۰ LXXXIXx, See likewise‏ 
David's “Antiquités D’Herculanum, Tome II. pl. 43. ‘oct. Paris, 1780). Raspe’s‏ 
Descriptive Catalogue’’ of Tassie’s engraved Gems, from various collections, Vol,‏ * 


I.p 465. (Lond, 1791); and theworks of Montfaucon, Maffei, Gori, Winkelmann 
and others, 
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Mr. Henshaw added to his gifts which I have already 
acknowledged, an engraved piece of very pure gold, 
circular and flat like a medal, and thick as an English guinea ; 
having a spheroidical ornament of fillagree work, hollow 
and open at both ends. Through these passed a string which 
suspended it from the neck of some woman, probably no 
mean person, dwelling at Rés al Kheimah on the Arabian 
coast, when that piratical settlement was lately destroyed 
by the English. On one side within a square, are four lines 
of characters supposed to possess talismanical properties ; 
on the other is an Arabick inscription, comprising an ayet or 
verse from the Koran in words thus arranged, 

تبارک الذي 

بیده الملک و هو 

AN علي کل شي‎ 
> Blessed is he in whose hand is the kingdom: for he is all- 
powerful.” With this passage commences مدا‎ al mulk, 
or “‘ Chapter of the Kingdom,” a portion of Mohammedan 
scripture entitled by some commentators “that which 
“rescues or liberates,” as being capable of saving those who 
read it with due faith and devotion, from a particular 
punishment called the “Sepulchral Torture.” Of this section, 
also the perusal is rewarded with other beneficial consequen- 
ces, as we learn from Maracci and Sale, in their comments 


on the sixty-seventh chapter of the Korén. 


In the Miscellaneous Plate, (No. 6), is a representation of 
this trinket, which might be reckoned costly and elegant, 
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when compared with most of the numerous amulets that 

subsequently fell into my hands. Of these bawbles, 

designed talismanically to guard the wearer from evil, 

many, both ancient and modern, exhibit characters or de- 

vices, executed in the.rudest manner, on substances deficient 

in beauty, and of no intrinsick value. The plates illustrating 

this work, contain delineations of some; they were probably 

adapted to the poorer and lowerclasses ; among which, says 

an ingenious French writer, ‘such trifles as promise much ‘ 
“and cost little, easily find favour(™).” 


My desire of hearing what the Persians considered as their 
best musick, could only be gratified, it Was said, in the chief 
cities. _Meanwhile,a kind of violin, called Keméncheh asi 
{or as pronounced in the south of Persia Kamooncheh), and 
found in almost every town, afforded me frequent entertain- 
ment. That which I firstsaw was in the hands of Manam- 
mED_Carana‘GuyI, a poor fellow whosonretimes visited our 
camp ; the manner of playing will appear from a little sketch 
given in the Miscellaneous Plate, (No. 7). His Kemancheh, 
made at Shirdz, was of tét تیت‎ or mulberry-tree wood ; the 
body (about eight inches in diameter) globular, except at the 
mouth over which was stretched and fixed by glue, a covering 
of parchment; it had three strings (of twisted sheep-gut) and a 
مججمممممممممممممممموممممم مه‎ COFOSOSOSSSHOPOPOO OO OOD 


() “Des bagatelles qui promettent beaucoup, et coutent peu, prennent aisément 
+¢ faveur parmile peuple,” Pluche, Hist. du Ciel, Tome II. p. 52, (Paris 1739). 
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bridge placed obliquely... A straight piece of iron strengtnen-- 
ed the whole instrument, from the knob below, through the 

handle or finger board, to the hollow which received the three 

pegs. Itwas carried hanging from the shoulder by.a leather 

strap; in length it was nearly three feet from the wooden 

ball at top to the iron knob or button which rested on the 

‘ ground. The bow was a mere switch, about two feet and 

a half long, to which was fastened, at one end, some black 

horse-hair., At the other end this hair was connected by 

a brass ring, with a piece of leather seven or eight inches 

long. The ring was managed with the second and third 

fingers of the performer's right hand; and, by its means 
he contracted or relaxed the bow, which was’ occasionally 

rubbed on a bit of wax or rosin stuck above the pegs.. 
This description will be more easily understood on a 

reference to the Miscellaneous Plate, (No. 8): 


The performer generaHy combines his voice with the: 
tones of this instrument.._Atthe house ofa person in. 
Bushehr, Tone day heard another minstrel sing to his 
Kemdnchah a melancholy ditty, concerning the ill-fated 
end (زند)‎ dynasty which became extinct on the murder of 
Lure Aui Kua’n in 1794, when the present king’s uncle, 
of the Kajar tribe, assumed imperial authority. The Zend 
princes were much beloved, and are not yet forgotten in 
this country. The elegy on their misfortunes abounded. 
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with pathetick passages ; and the tune corresponding, drew 
tears from some who listened. To sing those verses, or 
to..express such feelings on hearing them sung, would not 
have been prudent at Shiréz, where, though the Zends are 
remembered with still higher veneration and gratitude, | 
“the government is more suspicious and vigilant, than at 
Bushehr(®). 


The Kemdncheh is of various matenals ; [have seen one of 
which the body was merely. a hollow geurd; and another, 
of which every part was richly inlaid and ornamented. 
“Some,” says ABpauca’pER, “ form the body of this 
“instrument from the shell of a cocoa-nut, fixing on it 
“ hair-strings ; but many from wood, over which they fasten 
« silken رک واه‎ By another writer, whose manuscript 
work shall be quoted in a future Essay on Persian Musick, 
(or rather musical instruments), the و4‎ or mulberry-wood, 


is recommended as best adapted te the silken strings, from 


O00 06 0006600 056600500005 22 eS eHGOCOOSOSOSOO PSE SOSO OOH 


Mr. Scott Waring has given one of the popular songs on LutF ALI Kua’y, in‏ رهم 
his “Tour to Sheeraz.” p. 93. (Lond. 1807).‏ 


)( بعضي کاسه, انرا از پوست جوز هندي سازند و بران موي بندند اما بخي 

کاسه, Vl‏ از چوب سازند و بر ان ابرشیم پندند 
This passage I have extracted froma treatise on the musick and old musical instruments‏ 
of Persia, composed by the celebrated ABDALCA'DER of Mardghah; fairly written with,‏ 
his own hand, in the year 821 of the Mohammedan era, (or of Christ 1418) as we learn‏ 
from the last page. ABDALCA’DER was eminent in various arts and sciences besides‏ 
musick, and died of the mem»rable plague which desolated Hera’t and the adjacent‏ 
districts in 688, or of our era 1434. The autograph Volume containing his rare and‏ 
valuable work, a perfect and very handsome manuscript, I reckon among the chief‏ 
nf'iny oollecton.‏ مد ای نی تست و3 
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11. Having conducted my reader through the general 
plan (See Pl. XLI. fig. 1), I shall observe that all its parts, 
from the enormous masses of stone which constitute the 
terrace-wall, the stairs, and the columns, to the smallest 
pieces whether plain or sculptured with figures or inscrip- 
tions, have been, in my opinion, derived either from quar- 
ries in the adjacent mountain, or from the very rock, the 
foot of that meuntain, which it was necessary to’-level in _ 
forming: the. terrace. . Indeed, as Chardin _Temarks, it is 
difficult: to conceive ‘how so many squared masses of the 
hardest stone, from thirty to fifty two (French) feet, and even 
more, in length, and from four to six feet high, could have 
been raised and placed in the wall, with such, admirable 
precision, that, adds he, the junctures are scarcely discern- 
ible, after a lapse of about four thousand years('*). Yet he 
doubted or rather denied that they had all been procured on 
the spot ; for, describing structures of the same stone, which 
in a polished state appcars blackish, he declares that it must 
have been brought from some other »place, as the contiguous 
rock is of a whitish grey marble; whence he infers that the | 
ancient Persians understood better than our modern artists, 
not only how to cut but to transport such surprising masses 
of hard stone. (Tome IX. p. 80). 


LPOPOSLOR OOOO SOOCS SESS OCS CCS 80000060000000000080008 


(5) “Que depuis quatre mille ans, ou environ, qwelles sont 14, on n’en sauroit 
“presque encore reconnoitre les jointures.” Voyage, &c, Tome IX. p. 52, (Rouen, 
2722). 
23 
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But Niebuhr positively affirms that the place itself fur- 
nished materials for the walls, and all the other monuments 
of antiquity ; and here every thing is marble ; of the same 
kind, says he, as that which coustitutes not only the eminence 
whereon the ruins stand, but the whole neighbouring moun- 
tain; grey, very hard, and susceptible of a fine polish, 
which inclines it to black. Thus the architect enjoyed a 
great advantage in finding on the spot whatever stones were 
necessary for the work which he had undertaken(’”). 


From the result of chymical experiments made, at my 
request, by an ingenious mineralogist, on several fragments 
of the Persepolitan inarble, it clearly appears that all this 
is limestone, though some of those fragments (which I col- 
Iccted in various parts of the Takhe), are grey or brownish, 
not altogether without clouds lighter and darker; while 
others are ofa deep, uniform, slate colour, or a blackish blue. 
In certain parts of the ruins this limestone has become ex- 
ternally almost white or cream-coloured, and in many places 
(particularly among the window-frames at L), it has been 
rendered black through a high degree of polish. Near the 


North-Western wall some masses ef rock which the stone- 


۰ همجمج موم مج موم موم ممممو و مر وم مممممممممممد 


() “ Toutes les maurailles et toutes les antiquites que V’on trouve icy, sont faites 
«d'un marbre gris et tres dur, qui se laisse parfaitement bien polir, et devient alors 
« plus noir; et c'est de cette méme espéce de pierre quest formé non seulement la 
# colline, mais encore toute la montague Aachmed ; c'étoit done un grand avantage 
© pour Ventrepreneur, que de trouver toutes les pierres sur la place meme.” Nich. 
Voyage, Tome LL. p. 100, (Amst. 1780). 
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cutters had partly prepared for architectural uses, sufficien ylt 
prove that the spot itself furnished materials for the build- 
.رگ )ود‎ Itis probable that no chisel has been applied tu those 
masses since the time of Darius, when Alexander’s invasion 
may have interrupted some intended addition to the edifice. 
Of the succeeding Persian kings, if any undertook to repair, 
to enlarge, or embellish the Takht, I should suppose him 
the Artaxerxes, or Artaxares of our writers, called in the 
Pahlavi dialect of his own time ArTAnsuErr, )۱۲ 22 (ندز نم‎ 
and in modern language Arpasit‘r ز(اردشیر)‎ for the eventful 
history of this hero, who in our third century overthrew the 
Arsacidan and founded the Sassanian dynasty, involves fre- 
quent mention of Istakhr; a neighbouring rock or mountain 
with a castle and surrounding city of which the name was ex- 
tended over mapy territories, comprehending that which is 
now called the Plain of Marvdasht. To the history of Ar- 
DASHI'R a more particular reference must be made hereafter; 
meanwhile I may declare that the only objects unequivocally 
Sassanian that presented themselves to my notice throughout 
the whole Takht, were the two Pahlavi inscriptions already 
mentioned, (p. 238), and engraved in Plate XLII. 


COSEOCOSSSESOODECROC0‏ نوی ون جوا SEO OL‏ موجن مج 


(*) Niebuhr would infer from those half-detached masses of stone that the building 
had never been completed at the time of its destruction, (Tome II. p. 100), Kemp- 
fer seems to think that they had been taken from the northern wall, for the purpose 
of removal, but that their vast bulk rendered a reduction uecessaty; hence some 
appear half divided. To bring from any other Piace the stones which originally 
formed Jemshid و‎ Throne, would bave been, he declares, a labour too great for 
humau powers; “ quisané mortalium viribus fuisset superior.” Amaen, Exot. 330. 
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III. Recurring to the ground-plan of Jemshid’s Throne, 
(Pi. XLI), I shall here offer some observations suggest- 
ed by actual inspection of its most conspicuous or interest- 
ing parts. And first, concerning the great double staircase 0 
of which fig. § shows the construction(”’). ‘This remarkable 
feature (already mentioned, pp. 233, 234), is not placed in 
the middle of the front wall, but near the northern end ; 
which situation induced me, for one moment, to suspect 
that a corresponding staircase had been originally desi gned; 
this should, symmetrically, have occupied that space marked 
Q. Thus in many modern palaces of Persia, we find stairs 
contrived at each side of the Divdén Khdneh (ats ,«(دیوان‎ oF 
principal chamber; which is generally open-fronted, its 
roof being supported on columns. (See the palace repre- 
sented in Plate X XVI; and the house of Ami°N aD’poULAH 
الدوله)‎ ae!) in a future plate illustrating the account of our 


residence at Tehran. 


In conformity with its appearance, I have, like others, 
denominated the structure E, F, G, a gateway. Had this 


4h OOOO OS COSOLSOESOSOSDELOSOSOS GOV OOOOH OOU SOOO 


Although the black marble steps (in number above two hundred, See p. 235),‏ رقم 
are nearly twenty seven feet long, yet the height of each does not much exceed three‏ 
inches, IT have often been one of six or seven horsemen ascending them abreast;‏ 
Herbert (p. 147) “saw a dozen Persians ride up abreast without crowding.” Several‏ 
steps have been formed out of one stone, in some instances so many as sixteen or‏ 
seventeen. Every visitor will probably think like Chardin (1X, 53) that from the‏ 
ingenuity with which such enormous pieces were united, the whole must have origin‏ 
ally appeared as tf hewn from the solid rock. Niebubr (IJ, 101) pronounces it incon-‏ 
testably the most beautiful and most durable staircase that ever was constructed.‏ 
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and the staircase been placed in the middle of the front wall 
(at A) or led directly from the North Western side at R, 
to the great Hall of Columns (K), we may believe that they 
would have produced a much finer effect than theér actual 
situation allows ; for those who, having ascended the stair- 
case, proceed immediately through the gateway, must leave 
on their right, the Hall of Columns, with its sculptured 
frontispiece, and if they advance in a straight line towards 
the mountain, will find but few remains of building scatter- 
ed on the intermediate space marked P. Yet so magnificent 
a staircase and gateway should have led directly to the most 
important and splendid edifice of the whole Takht. That 
such may have once stood between the mountain and the 
gateway is possible ; bul in this wonderful scene of ruins, 
every part furnishes abundant subject for doubt and con- 
‘jecture. Some have believed that the work was never uni- 
versally finished ; others that its various structures were 
erected at different times, according to circumstances which 
caused deviations from the primary design ; thus Niebuhr 
(Tome IT. pp. 101, 116), regarded one of the Southern 
edifices, (in my plan marked M), as apparently more an- 
cient than the others by many ceaturies ; while those who 
imagine, with me, that objects of such beauty and magnitude 
as the staircase and gateway must have been comprehended 
in the original plan, would naturally expect to find the oldest 
structure in the line of their direction, the Northern quar- 


ter near P. 
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Reserving for the Appendix some conjectures on this 
subject I shall here observe that it is not merely the situation 
of E, و‎ G, which élaims our attention ; but also its construc- 
tion. ‘Phe lofty walls or pilasters of this gateway, and the 
sculptured figures that ornament it, have been already 
noticed, (p. 235) ; and their forms will be understood on a 
reference to Pl. XLI, wherein fig. 2, shows the four walls and 
two columns remaining of the four that contributed to this 
structure; and fig. 3 and 4, represent those extraordinary 
quadrupeds that seem to guard it at each end ; they are in 
length eighteen or twenty fect, and present to the spectator 
their {ronts equal in thicknessto the wall itself, (above five feet). 
So much injured have been the heads of those two which 
look towards the plain, (fig. 3), that it would be difficult to 
describe them by any one appropriate denomination. ‘Those 
two that face the mountain (fig. 4) are winged monsters, 
which had, as we may discern even in their mutilated state, 
human heads with crowns, and curled beards and_ hair. 
The human heads, in M. D’Hancarville’s opinion, had been 
attached to the bodies of winged bulls ; from which circum- 
stance he regarded the two monsters as symbolical figures 
of the earliest ages, and found in marble, only at the Tem- 
ple of Persepolis. Indeed that learned Antiquary, always 
ingenious though sometimes fanciful, thinks them anterior 
to any Grecian statue; and sculptured at least six hundred 
years before Inachus, the most ancient king of Greece. He 


also believes that an agate seal, exhibiting the winged bull 
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with a human head, is the oldest known engraving ; execut- 
ed at the very time when Jemsur‘p’s family governed the 
Persians, (above three thousand years before Christ, accord- 
ing to Bailly’s astronomical calculation); and that the-engrav- 
ings of all other nations are modern in comparison(*). 
This agate was brought from Basrah by Niebuhr, in whose 
Travels (Tome II. Pl. XX) it is represented. A winged 
and human-headed bull, on a Carnelion which I procured 
at Shirdz, has been given in Plate X XJ, fig. 30, (Vol. I). 


The bodies of all the quadrupeds at E, G, are thickly 
studded with spiral knobs which some suppose the bosses of 


armour ; many had been broken off; to me they appear only 
curls of hair; the reader may see two of the real size in Le 


Brun’s 156th Plate. I found three near one of the beasts(*). 


SHOSHOSSOSOSSOSOHSOSOOOO1)‏ ریم من مرو و مج اج اج وج اج ی 


Having observed that the bull with a human head appears on many Greek .‏ رف 
medals, gems, and middle-sized bronzes, though not on marbles, M. D'Hancarville‏ 
subjoins, “Le temple de Persepolis est le seul endroit ou il s'en trouve encore une‏ 
“(en marbre), Elle constate la prodigieuse antiquité de cette figure sy mbolique ; car‏ 
celle ci doit étre anterieure 4 toutes les statues les plus anciennes qu’on fit en Gréce,‏ * 
puisqu’ elle dut étre faite an moins 600 ans avant le regne d’Inachus, le plus ancien‏ > 
«de ses Rois.” (Recherches sur les Antiquités de la Perse” (p. 137,) at the end of‏ 
*«Rech. sur les Arts de la Gréce”), Of the agate seal he says (p. 134) “ La pierre‏ 
famille de Djemschid. C'est a‏ ها «de M. Niebuhr me paroit étre des tems mémes de‏ 
“mon gré la plus ancienne gravure, Toutes celles des autres nations sont nouvelles‏ 


“en comparaison.” 


Travellers seem much embarrassed in finding similitudes and names for these‏ رم 
figures, which have, says Della Vaile (Lett. 15, Ottob. 21, 1621), the body of a horse,‏ 
the head of a man, and wings like a griffin’s ; ‘corpo di cavallo; testa di huomo;‏ 
“alia guisa di Grifoni.” To Herbert (p. 147) they seemed “not such beasts as are in‏ 
nature, bul rather as issue from the poet's or fictor’s brains.” One he thioks like‏ 
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Although the front of each quadruped projects in bold 
relief as a statue, yet the remainder of its figure appears 
only on the inner face of each wall or pilaster; those faces 
which are outside or opposite to the Hall of Columns and 


to the plain Northward, being without any sculptures. 
SOOO SOS SS SOSSOHHOSOSSOMOE نج موی‎ SSO0 0 اج جح هنن من‎ 


an elephant, (p. 148); the second ‘ somewhat like pis opposite, a Rhinoceros; the third 
«js like untoa Pegasus, or rather that volant Gryffin Ariosto describes in his Orlando 
“Furioso; but the fourth is so disfigured that it cannot be described. Howbeit 
«herein these beasts differ, for two of them have visages with beards and long hair, 
“‘Yike men,” &c. Mandelslo (in the English translation of his ‘I'ravels by Davies, 
Lond. 1662, p. 5), describes the two first as being horses with harness and saddles 
“very antique;” of the others, “the hinder part hath some resemblance to the body of a 
« horse ی‎ but the head which is crowned, resembles that of a lion, and both have wings 
‘of each side?’ Deslandes (Beaut. de la Perse, p. 57), declares that one of the beasts 
« ressemblea un elephant;” the others he leaves non-descript. Chardin discovered in 
the two first something of the Hor'se, Lion, Rhinoceros and Elephant; in the others 
awinged horse with the head of a man, (Tome IX, p. 55). “ Being entred the 
«Pomeerium of Cambyses’s Hall, (says Pryer, p. 251), at the Hall gates we encoun- 
« tred two horrid shapes both for grandeur and unwontedness ; being all in armour or 
«coat of mail, striking a terror on those about to intrude ; their countenances were of 
© the fiercest Lions, and might pass for such, had not huge wings made them flying 
« Gryffons; and their bulk and hinder-parts exceeded the largest Elephants.” 
Kampfer (p. 336), perceived in two the face and beard of a man, with the winged 
back of a Griffin, but he knew uot whether the others represented a Camel-Lion 
or some other monster ; ‘an Camelo-leonem, vel aliud bruti moustrum.” Le Brun 
(p. 263) acknowledges some difficulty, but fancies a likeness to the Sphinx; the 
body of a-horse and the short thick paws of a Hon ; also (p. 288) to the head of 
an ape. Niebuhr regards the winged figures as Persian Sphinaes; (T. ۱۱۰ 0. 102) 
those which front the staircase, represent, as he is induced to think from their divided 
hoofs and other coincidences, that imaginary unicorn, seen in so many places among 
the ruins; “ En attendant on peut voir par les ongles divisés et le reste de la figure, 
«* que ces antmaux doivent representer la pretendue Licorne, que !’on trouve si souvent 
“entre ces ruines.” Francklin (p. 81, Caleutta edit.) describes them as Sphinaes ; and 
Morier (Trav. را‎ 130), * for the waut of a better uame,” also calls them Sphinzes. 
However copious this list of real and fabulous animals, I may augment it from the 
valuable work (p. 181) of D'Hancarville, above quoted ; he declares that the winged 
figures were partly bulls, and the other two composed between the 0 and the ۰ 
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The twenty-sixth of March had now arrived, and the 
Ambassador resolved that he would no longer await the 
promised Mehméndér. Several tents with a proportion- 
ate number of ferashes to pitch them ; the baggage under 
a proper escort; supernumerary horses هه‎ servants, 
and the Ambassador’s cook ana his assistants with all their 
culinary utensils; were sent forward in good time, so 
that we might find a camp ready to receive us on halting 
at the next stage. By such an arrangement we ensured 
to ourselves a comfortable habitation for each day during 
the whole march. 


CHAPTER VI. 





From Bushehr to ۵2۰ 








60) the twenty-seventh of March, we began our journey 
towards Shirdz, at seven oclock in the morning, 
accompanied by Monammep Jaarar Kua’n and ABU’L 
Hassan Kua’x, whose numerous attendants, with the 
Sepoy dragoons, the Royal Artillery-men, and Sergeants 
of the forty-seventh regiment, all mounted on horseback, 
besides ourselves with our grooms, and other servants 
in European, Indian, Arabian, and Persian dresses, 
formed a long and variegated cavalcade. ‘There 
were, besides, many Shdters ) (شاطر‎ or running footmen, 
in the Ambassador’s train. At the moment of 
our departure, a grand salute was fired from the Lion, and 
another soon after, from the Fort of Bushehr. Lady 
Ouseley and her little daughter travelled im the palankin 
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or palki, (see p. 189) procured at Bombay; whence also, 
had been brought for the purpose of carrying it, twenty 
strong and active Indians, who relieved each other under 
the load by turns, four at a time. Her two English 
maid-servants followed in a Cajdvah; this consisted of 
two small and inconvenient seats, slung on a mule; 
and over them were awnings of canvass, supported on 
slight wooden frames. No. 16, in the Miscellaneous Plate, 
shows the form ofa Cajdvah (os5) or Cajavah (ay55) or Cajdbah 
(کجابه)‎ and No. 17, of a more handsome and roomy vehicle, 
called Takht-ravin (نغت روان)‎ “the moving throne or 
seat,” in which Lady Ouseley performed some of her 


] Nes ۰ (1 
journies through Persia(’). 


We proceeded along a dreary, flat and sandy desert 
to Alichangi (fast) distant, according to the wheel or 
pedometer, sixteen miles one furlong, from the camp 
near Bushehr; of two paths, however, we had taken, 
through some mistake, one more circuitous than the 
other by a mile(*). 

DOSS SSSSOOSCSSCSSSSSSSSUSSSSSSSOSOSSSSOSOSSSSOSOSOOOS 


The Takht-ravan, is a light frame, fixed on two strong poles like those of our‏ رن 
sedan chairs; the frame is covered, generally with cloth, and has a door,‏ 
sometimes of lattice-work, at each side; it is carried by two mules; one between‏ 
the poles before, the other behind.‏ 


Although during our marches, the wheel always stopped at the flag-staff,‏ ی 
in front of the Ambassador’s tent, sometimes pitched according to circumstances‏ 
a few hundred yards short of the usual halting-place, and at other times beyond‏ 
it; yet the aggregate of our daily measurements must be correct. The,‏ 
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When entering the date-grove of this village, we met 
the istikbdl or pishwdéz, an assemblage of about thirty men 
on horseback and ninety or one hundred on foot, who 
had come forth to receive and compliment the Ambas- 
sador by displaying feats of equestrian agility, darting 
the jerid and discharging muskets. But it was whispered 
that many of those who swelled the istikbdl, had been 
purposely sent from different places, to make a show of 
abundant population in this thinly-inhabited country; a 
deception frequently practised on similar occasions(’). 


Of Alichangi it has been said, (however paradoxical 
the assertion may appear) that the village is not always 
situate exactly on the same spot ;- the huts which 
compose it being of such slight construction, that they 
are easily removed, when motives of profit or convenience 
induce the owners to shift their habitations and their 
families a few hundred yards; and they hasten to new 
ground, should any circumstance have marked the last 
which they occupied as unlucky; or any extraordinary 
instances of mortality have proved it unfavourable to. 
health. 

POPSSSSSS SESS SS SOSOS SOGOU SPOS SOO DO DOO OE COCOPOOPI ODOM 


wheei was managed by the Artillery-men who noted in a book, every inflexion 
and bearing, and all remarkable objects on the road. This book was regularly 
inspected by Major ۰ 


©) The Persian word پیشواز‎ pishwéz or rather پیشباز‎ pishbdz, is equivalent te 
the Arabick استقیال‎ istikbdl “ meeting, coming before,” &c. 
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Within a mile of our tents were several ancient wells, 
lately discovered by the peasants who had ascertained 
their position to be at regular intervals and in a parti- 
cular direction; of five or six that I examined, the 
mouths were circular and in diameter from ten to twelve 
feet; one was triangular; all were very deep; the upper 
part, for above a yard, faced with stone; from that 
downwards they were built of excellent brick. The 
country people call them chah-e-gabrén; ‘wells of the 
Fire-worshippers” (1,8 se) or, in their provincial manner of 
speaking, chah-a-gavroona ; (see p. 202) ; and have applied 
to them wheels and buckets, as they afford good water 
in greater quantity than the modern wells, which are 
seldom, diametrically, three feet; here are often dug up 
vases filled with the-¢dak or mallow-seed, and ascribed, 
as I have already mentioned, (p. 215), ‘to ayes of remote 


antiquity. 


28. We left Alichangi at four o’clock in the morning 
that our days journey might be performed during the 
cool hours; but we did not reach the manzil (منتل)‎ or 
halting-place near Burazjin until one, as the road was 
bad, and the heat after sun-rise, had made our passage 
over the naked desert, equally slow as unpleasant(*). 
POP POPOOVS FOSS OSSOSOVCOSOSSSSOSSOOSOO POSS POV SUSOOSCOOOD 


»() Of Burazjin 1 have seen the name written thus, Gyejlp but suspect that. 
it has been also spelt برازکان‎ Burazgan, 
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Burazjin is a large village, with walls and towers ; 
near it we observed some cultivated land and trees. The 
peishwaz or istikbdl which met us at this place, consisted 
of several men’ with muskets, lances and drums; the 
women, chiefly of Arabian families, standing in crowds 
about their houses or squatting on the roofs, welcomed 
us with loud and continued howls, rendered tremulous 
by the rapid vibration of their fingers applied to their 
mouths. Immediately after our arrival, “many of the 
inhabitants both male and female, solicited medical relief 
in various diseases, chiefly ocular affections. On_ this 
occasion and frequently after, until Mr. Sharp, the Sur- 
geon, had acquired a competent knowledge of the Persian 
language, I assisted as interpreter for the patients; and 
to their complaints, their wishes, and their confessions 
I have often listened with astonishment and disgust. 
For they considered delicacy or reserve as incompatible 
with a just statement of their cases; and the women 
especially seemed to expect miracles from European 
skill. Those who made personal applications, were in 
general of the lower or middle orders; but it appeared 
at Shirdz, Isfahén and other places, from a multiplicity 
of circumstances, to record which would contaminate 
my pages, that a system of profligacy the most detestable 


was universal among all classes. 


At Burazjin, four or five of our European soldiers 


hegan tn «nffer from the heat which was extremely 
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oppressive at three o’clock, when the Thermometer, in 
a tent rose to 94; during summer, most of the people: 
seek shade and coolness in. subterraneous dwellings. 


The march of this day was twenty-four miles and a 
quarter. Not far from Alichangi we passed through 
Chahkutah, a village where lately resided the Demikhs; 
an unfortunate tribe of Arabian descent, concerning 
whom, I had learned some particulars from Mr.. 
Bruce(’). 


They were a very brave, ancient and independent 
race; considered ‘as the militia of this country, and 
therefore exempt from certain tolls and taxes; they were 
also rich, and possesed finer horses than any of the 
neighbouring tribes; a desire of obtaining their horses 
and their wealth, induced Monammep NEsBI Kuan 
نبی خان)‎ wet) Vizier, or more properly Vazir و(وزیر)‎ chief 
minister of the Prince at Shiraz, to conceive a plan 
for the extermination of those Demékhs; an act of which, 
he could not extenuate the atrocity by any accusation : 
for although they had been warmly attached to Sheikh 
Nasser (,23 a) the late Arab Governor of Bushehr; yet 
their conduct under the new Persian dynasty, was irre- 


نج وج موم موم ومممممي POC+‏ 





اجه من نومیم مممین 


@) The name of Chahkutah as written for me by a Persian, was Sm 7 


ees ee Cle ee es ee 
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proachable. Nessr Kua’n, however, resolved, to destroy 
them; and in’ February, 1809, under pretence of. re- 
warding their twenty-four Sheikhs or Chiefs with dresses 
of honour, he invited them to assemble at the house of 
liis brother Monammuern Jaarar Kuan. There, whilst 
they sat, expecting the promised robes, one Rustam 
Bre رستم بیک)‎ a Georgian favourite of the Prince), who 
had brought troops expressly from Shirdz; arrested the 
unarmed and unsuspecting chiefs, and threw them into 
prison, where they were chained by the neck, one to 
another. At the same time, soldiers were despatched to 
Chakutah, who there massacred the ‘other men of ‘that 
tribe ; treated the women with most brutal violence; and 
carried off as slaves, all the young girls and boys, having 
pillaged every house, and reduced the place to ruin. 


One of the Demikh chiefs, after a confinement of several 
weeks, contrived at midnight, while the Tangasiri sentinels 
slumbered on their posts, to extricate his own neck from 
the chain; he then released the other chiefs, and they 
crept silently into the street, but were pursued and 
overpowered ; having neglected to furnish themselves with 
instruments of defence, by disarming their guards. All 
were led back to prison except one, who claimed the 
protection of an Englishman, and is now in habits of 
private correspondence. with his generous benefactor. In 
the monih of October following, Nexssi Kua’n came 
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again to Bushehr, and hearing that the imprisoned chiefs 
had endeavoured to escape, he caused them to be secretly 
murdered. Many, it is said, were thrown aliveinto deep wells, 
The present Government proposes to repeople Chahkutah 
with families collected from various places; we passed 
near the remains of its mud-fort; and soon after, two 
fine brood-mares which had once belonged to the Demikhs, 
were offered as a present to Sir Gore Ouseley, from 
Jaarar Kua‘n, brother of the ۰, 


During the twenty-ninth, we halted at Burazpin; 
but found it difficult to procure a sufficiency of pro- 
visions for our numerous party. Monamurp ZExr 
Kua’n (معمد زکي خان)‎ a nobleman of high rank, and chief of 
the Nuré (.s)) tribe, paid a visit to the Ambassador; 
he had arrived from Shirds the evening before, invested 
with the appointment of Mehmanddr. 


Near our camp was the tomb of some modern ۵۵ 
or Mohammedan saint, whose name I did not take the 
trouble to record; a Tepresentation of it, however, is 
annexed, (Plate XII).. not for any beauty in the view, 
but as it shews one form of those sepulchral edifices, 
which a traveller in Persia almost daily sees. 


On the thirtieth of March, soon after three o’clock 
we set out from Burazjin, and by a bad and. stony. 
2uL 
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path, arrived at the village of Délaki or 8 (Sle) ز‎ 
then went on to our tents, pitched a little beyond it, on 
the verge of a palm-grove, under rocks and mountains 
so lofty, that they seemed to present a succession of 
most formidable obstacles to our further progress. By these 
immense barriers, the plain was nobly bounded on the 
right hand; and an extensive plantation of date-trees, 
closed our prospect on the left; (See Plate XV). This 
place of encampment, was distant from Burazgjin thir- 
teen miles and three quarters ; during the last five or six 
miles, we found the air offensive from the smell of sul- 
phur, and Naphta, which oozed from the ground ; besides 
this bituminous substance, a kind of earth is produced 
here, strongly impregnated with nitrous acid ; it is called 


7 


gil-i-tursh ترش)‎ Js) or “sour clay; and it is used some- 
times in the composition of sherbet, mixed with sugar 


and diluted with water(‘). 


The inhabitants, as usual, came out to meet the 
Ambassador; many people also from a neighbouring 
village, joined the istikbdl, and discharged their matchlock 


مج میج همم موم eee‏ موم os‏ 0 06 906000000000 


۵ In the view of Délki I have sketched the Ambassador's Sera-perdah, 


the two principal tents enclosed within ‘a wall of canvass. Mr. Morier’s‏ (سراپرده) 
tent aud my own, appea: on the left; nearly in the middle isa large two-pole‏ 


tent, the Sufrah Khéneh (سفره خانه)‎ or place wherein we breakfasted and dined. 
Beyond this are tents of the cook and other servants. A Sepoy is introduced as 
sentinel, and a ferdsh (See p. 246). sitting near some baggage contained in the 
yakhddns, described above, p. 248. 2 
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muskets, the sound of which was reverberated with good 
effect among the mountains. Here by the exertions of 
our Mehmanddr, the Siursat (سیورسات)‎ was amply provided. 
This is a regulated allowance of sheep, calves, lambs, 
fowls, eggs, milk, butter, bread and other articles of 
food; also, of barley or grass, for horses and mules ; 
and of fuel, with which, the inhabitants of towns and 
villages are obliged to furnish every (آیلهی) مه‎ or Am- 
bassador, (considered as a guest of the King) ده‎ his 
passage through the country. In each place, the chief 
person exacts from the others their due share of the 
contribution ; for the aggregate amount of which, he 
receives from the Mehmanddr, a written acknowledge- 
ment; and in the future payment of their rents or 
taxes, a sum is allowed equivalent to the value. But 
this prospect of indemnification is remote; and has 
sometimes, I fear, proved fallacious. The peasants too, 
are ofteh so poor, that the necessary supply of provisions 
can only be extorted from them by blows; and houses 
have been abandoned, and flocks driven away on the 
approach of a Mehmandér, with his train of insolent 
and hungry servants, ready to enforce the most oppressive 
or unjust commands. It is said, that the Mehmanddrs 
often require an immoderate siursd¢; then commute part of 
the demanded supply for money; furnishing the Am- 


bassador meanwhile but scantily under various pretences. 


- 
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That this was not a false accusation, our subsequent 
journies proved in two or three instances, 


I went to see a ruined edifice situate in a romantick 
and beautiful spot near a fountain of excellent water, 
issuing from rocks overshadowed with trees, about one 
mile and a half from Ddlki; but the building, did not 
appear ancient. 


Much had been said at Bushehr, of the trouble and 
fatigue which we should experience in travelling over 
the hilly country; and Father Angelo had long before 
declared that those precipices between the Persian gulf 
and Shirdz were as horrible as any in the world(’). 
On the thirty first of March we began to ascend the mount- 
ain road, and found that report had not exaggerated the 
difficulties of this journey ; for the:winding path rises among 
stupendous rocks, and is rendered dangerous by loose 
stones ; it sometimes affords views of wild magnificence, 
but more frequently places the spectator in alarming 
situations on the brink of precipices. We effected, 


جمممم O OOOO HO Oe‏ مج مممممممم مج مممین موم ممممممومممممومم 


“Cuei precipizzii dalla spiaggia de’mar Persico sin 4 Sciraz, sono de’‏ ون 
«piu horrendi de’l mondo” Gazoph. Ling. Pers. ۰ 300, (under the head of‏ 
Precipitie). Father Angelo, for so we generally entitle the “Pere Ange de‏ > 
St. Joseph” a native of Toulouse, whose family name appears to have been De‏ 
la Brosse, often gives in his Persian column, more than is found in his Italian,‏ 
French or Latin; thus, (as above-quoted) he tells us that the most frightful‏ 
and Bander‏ (بندرریک) of those precipices are between Shirdz and Bander Rig‏ 
بندرکنک Kung or Kongo‏ 
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however in seven hours our march from Ddlki, to the 
handsome and spacious Caravanserai of Kundér Takhtah 
(sis? ر(کنار‎ lately erected by Za’t Kuan (زال خان)‎ a distance of 
fourteen miles(*). Here at one o’clock in a room, the 
thermometer stood at 73; in the sun it rose to 113. 
A very ingenious French traveller who visited this country 
in 1674, declares that the excessive heat forced him and 
his companions to seek coolness, during a whole day, 
in the stream of Khisht, where hundreds of fishes approach- 
ing them at a time, numbers were taken by the hand, and 


furnished an abundant meal(°). 


The mountains over which we had passed constitute what 
is called the Kutel-e-Mallé ; 1t would appear that the plain 
between this and Bushehr was once covered by the sea, 


و و وم من مج من منونمم POSS POS‏ من POSS SSOS SOP‏ 


@) The Persian Caravansera (کاروانسرا)‎ generally comprises four ranges of 
small rooms, forming a hollow square, into which the traveller enters by a gate; 
this when fastened at night, secures him, his horses or mules, and baggage 
from depredation. Some Caravanseras are built near running streams; others 
are supplied with water from wells or reservoirs. But the traveller must bring 
with him every thing else necessary for his support and comfort on the road, 
as the bare walls and vaulted roofs of the chambers afford him merely shelter. 
A more particular account of certain Caravanseras, with views, shall be given 


in the course of this work, 


“La chaleur nous faisoit tant de peine que nous fdmes obligés, ayant‏ رم 
*rencoutré une riviere appelée Khycht Souy, de nous depouiller et nous mettre‏ 
‘‘dans l'eau al'ombre d’un rocher, et d’'y demeurer tout le long du jour, sans‏ 
“quoi nous aurions etouffé, II fallut squffrir d'y etre mordus par les poissons‏ 
venoient a nous par centaine a la fois; nous en primes a la ‘main tant‏ تن > 
“que nous voulimes, et nous en dindmes ce jour la.” Extrait du Journal du‏ 
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and I found many petrified shells about Déiki and half 
way up the Kutel(*). 


Those who had assembled to congratulate us near 
the halting-place this day, were inhabitants. of Khisht, 
و(خشت‎ a village within four miles; once probably of 
some note, as a geographical author whose words shalt 
be hereafter cited, calls it atown or city; they composed 
a numerous peishwdz, having drums, trumpets, and fire- 
arms; and they entertained us with the jeréd 0422 or 
mock lance-play, and several vollies of musketry. On 
entering the Caravanserai, Za‘ Kua‘n caused three or 
four thin glass bottles, nearly full of sugar-candy, to be 
broken; and their contents scattered among the crowd ; a 
manner of complimenting illustrious strangers practised ” 
im Persia during many centuries. 


From some men of the istikbdl I inquired, but could 
not obtain avy information, concerning sculptures, which 
200000000 004.0.06000 0600606 F0SSSSSSESSSSSOSSEOSSSEOOOSOD 


Sieur Petis, Fils. p. 112. published by M. Langlés at the end of his ۲ Relation 
de Dourry Effendy” (Paris 1810). The great Journal of M. Petisde la Croix, to 
which this Extract often alludes, and his « Memoires,” still preserved in manuscript, 
would be a most important literary present from such an editor as M. Langleés. 


This would seem to be a contraction of Auk of * mountain,” and‏ وه 
“a rising ground, a hill, tamulus, &c.” But tel is by some regarded‏ تل tel‏ 
as Arabick, according to the MS. Dict. Berhén Kattea, which spells ۶‏ 
without doubt correctly. Yet, in a Persian translation of SULPAN‏ کتل thus,‏ 
Ba'ser’s Commentaries, composed by himself in the Moghul language, I find‏ 
two or three times. But my copy of that valuable work,‏ کوتل Kutel written‏ 
is rather a handsome than an accurate Manuscript.‏ 
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in the year 1787, existed near a garden at Khisht, 
according to the verbal information of a friend, whose 
remarks on other parts of this country have always 
proved accurate and just. From the particulars furnished 
by his recollection, imperfect after a lapse of many 
years, I am induced to imagine that those figures which 
he saw, represented king ۹8۸ ۲۷ رظ‎ Banra’m, or some 
other princes of the Sassanian dynasty, although the 
villagers entitled them کیک وگ‎ and A’psa’r 5 Names 
of personages only: known in the fictions of poetical 
Romance("4). 


The veracity of my friend is not impeached by the 
‘ignorance of those from whom I inquired respecting the 
sculptures. Of Persians, where antiquities are concerned, 
the extreme indifference has been already noticed, and 
various proofs of it might be given from my own ob- 
servation. There were people of no mean rank, inhabitants 
of Darabgird during the greater part of their lives, who, 
before they accompanied me, had never seen the mag- 


nificent relief cut on a rock within half an hour’s ride 


POCO OPO SOPOL SOV SOLESOV OU COCSOLOOO SSO OOH ومم مه وج مو مجو‎ 


in any work besides‏ (سلامان و ابسال) not recollect Sena’mM ‘N and ABsA’L,‏ 0 1 رن 
the extraordinary poem of Ja’m1, to which their names are prefixed, and‏ 
which celebrates their unfortunate loves. The story has no relation to Persia,‏ 
for SELAMa‘N’s father was “King of the Ionian country,”‏ 


* بود در بونان زمپن‎ col at 


and the scene lies, accordingly, in Greece, 
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of that city. At Tehrdn I could not find one, and believe 
there were but few, who had visited or even heard of | 
the sculpture in a mountain not five miles distant. 
Whilst the Ambassador and his English companions. 
were engaged at Shapiér, in exploring the ancient monu- 
ments, our Mehmdndar Zex1 Kua’n, who had never seen 
them, composed himself to sleep under the shade of a 
neighbouring tree, and left the place without bestow- 
ing one thought on its antiquities. A Khdn or noble- 
man, whose pilgrimage to Mecca and travels in more 
distant regions, were often the subject of extravagant 
boasting, acknowledged to me that twelve or fourteen 
times when on his way between Isfahdn and Shirdz, 
he had halted for several hours within two miles of 
Persepolis, yet never once ascended the steps of Jemshéd’s 
Throne, nor entered the Palace of Darius; although he 
had read and probably believed, that those admirable 
remains were the works either of King Solomon or of 
preternatural beings. He did not glory, it must be owned, 
in this want of curiosity ; I have often witnessed the 
astonishment of strangers, at his exaggerated and most 
erroneous descriptions of the columns, the excavations, and 
sculptures found among those ruins, of which he spoke, as 
objects that he had frequently and minutely examined(*). 


SCO 0 60000066 SSS0SSSSSSSESSSCESSS SSOP SOSOSOOSOPSCSOSOOS 


a 
رهم‎ Individuals, however, are sometimes found in regions of more classical 
taste, equally indifferent respecting the antiquities of their country, Thus the 
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But the peasants are sometimes interested in concealing 
the knowledge of any monuments that may exist near 
their villages: for however willing a visitor might be to 
recompense their trouble in showing them, the rapacity 
of his Persian servants would, in many cases, frustrate 
the master’s liberal intentions. They suspect, also, that 
Europeans, in general, possess the art of discovering 
from inscriptions, from the attitude of statues, and other 
modes of indication, the spot where gold and jewels have 
been concealed: for they suppose, and I am induced 
by many reasons to agree in their opinion, that most, 
perhaps all, of the ancient ruins, are still depositories 
of valuable treasures. 


It is not probable that the sculptures seen at ۷ 
have totally disappeared within the space of four 
and twenty years. The design of this digression will be 
fulfilled if it lead to a discovery of those figures. 


Before five o’clock on the first day of April we pro- 
ceeded from Kundér Takhtah but did not arrive at our 
camp until ten, although the distance, by the peddmeter 




















lively and entertaining “Travels” of General Cockburne, in Sicily, &c. (2 Vols. 
Oct, 1815), mention, that the Curate of Calatifini never visited the Temple 
of Segesta, although he had resided fifteen ycars within three mileg of its 
ruins, until curiosity to see some strangers, who were examining it, induced 
him to go there. Vol. 11, p. 20. 

2M 
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was only nine miles; our road up the steep Kutel of 
Comaredge (کمارج)‎ being. obstructed by fragments of rocks 
fallen from the mountain’s side, about which it winded ; 
sometimes through chasms so narrow as scarcely to admit 
a loaded mule; and at many turns impending over 
torrents and abysses, where one false step must have 
precipitated the traveller into destruction. 


Our tents were pitched near Comdredge at the foot of 
some hills; one of these I climbed, to inspect the Calaa- 
t-Ferhdd, (قلعد فرهاد)‎ 05 Castle or Fort, of which, in a 
ruined state, are visible the walls and towers of stone, with 
the well. It had lately been occupied by a band of 
robbers. Whilst examining these remains I almost forgot 
that they stood on a considerable eminence; so much 
more elevated appeared the adjacent mountains. (See Plate 
XVII). This fort, however, commanded an extensive view, 
comprehending the Caravanserat, the village 0۶ 096 
and its fine plain, through which could be discerned the road 
leading to Cazerén. Besides the famous sculptor who 
flourished in Kurdistan, (See p. 233), many illustrious 
Persians have borne the name of Frern4p. 


The province of Pars seems to have abounded with 
small mountain-forts as well as castles of considerable 
magnitude. “Their number,” says a writer of the tenth 


century, “was once ascertained from the publick registers, 
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“and it amounted to five thousand”('*). We find it, 
afterwards, reduced to seventy and some few; and 
Hampatran Cazvinr enumerates only sixteen as retaining 
any importance in his time, the fourteenth century("). 
But the remains of hundreds are still visible, and every 


modern traveller may confirm the report of Kempfer("). 


I accompanied Mr. Morier, and some other gentle- 
men of the Embassy on a visit to our Mehmandér. We 
found him in a large tent, handsomely furnished with 
hangings of Musulipatam chintz. On the floor or ground 
was spread a carpet of rich colours and fine texture; 
and over this were laid pieces of soft nammed نی‎ a kind 
of felt on which we placed ourselves, having left outside 
the door, according to Persian custom, our boots, shoes, 
and slippers; here we were regaled with pipes, coffee, 
tea, fruit, sweet-meats, and rose-water. Apu’. Hassan 
Kun was present and we enjoyed for near an hour 
the lively conversation of our frank and good-natured 
host; although I was not the only person who felt the 






































)”"( در بعضي ازایام شمرده شده است در دولوبیی حساب EY‏ هار 
قلعه بوقه است MS. Stir al belddn.‏ 

J 6‏ کنوری شانوده قلعه معروف و مشهوراست و در Cayley‏ ما Bed‏ 
هفتاد و Nm‏ قلعه در مک ual‏ بوده MS. Nozhat al Ooliib. (Georgr. ch. x11).‏ 


(**) “Nee enim vallem peragraveris, que non in adsiti montis cacumine, vestigium 
quoddam tunimenti prebeat, میگ‎ Ameenit. Exot. p. 364. 
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want of chairs, and found that either to sit cross-legged 
so long, or to support the body on the knees and 


heels, were, on a first trial, situations extremely irksome. 


The camp here was plentifully supplied with mutton, 
fowls, eggs, and bread. The Ambassador received a 
present of some Shirdz wine, rose-water, several partridges, 
and a kind of antelope or long-horned mountain-goat, 
called Buz ربن)‎ by the Persians, and Tish (تیش)‎ by the Arabs. 
Here also was abundance of médst, (tule), coagulated 
milk or clotted cream, slightly sour, which when diluted 
with water forms 640 ۶ diigh وراب‌دوغ)‎ a beverage in warm 
weather equally grateful and salubrious("). 


Khisht is enumerated among the towns of Fars by 
Esn Havxat in the tenth century(”), and it would appear 





























(*) Dr, Hyde in his Miscellaneous Works (Vol. 11. p. 601), describes from a Persian 
MS. the manner of preparing a certain talismanick ring, the wearer of which, “must 
“not,” says he, “eat either fish or mast.” And he explains mdst to signify “acorns, 
“nuts, chesnuts, or such like things as grow in the wood.” But, I think, that prohi- 
bition alluded rather to the butter-milk or sour-milk called mast, which Saapi repre- 
sents as incongruous with fish, in a tetrastich beginning ت چیو د ریک روز‎ ia جامع‎ 
and enumerating seven things which are pernicious if all used on the same day. One 
passage of this tetrastich (which it is not necessary to quote), will remind the 
clagsick reader of an Epigram (by some uncertain author) in the Greek “ Anthologia,” 


Lib. I. cap. 87, epig. 24. (Edit. Lubin. 1604. p. 117). 


05 vos, kat r& Averpa, xa 7 wept Kimpw epor, 
مه‎ wépret ray “oddy cis لته‎ 


Oriental Geography, p. 89. ۲‏ رت 
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that Khisht and Coméredge were both considered in the 
fourteenth century as holding a higher rank than can 
be now assigned to them, although the inhabitants have, 
probably, retained their character unaltered. “They are,” 
says Hampatnan Mastowri, “two cities or towns 
“situate in the midst of the mountainous region of the 
“ garmsir (or warm country); they have running streams, 
“and produce date-trees and corn, and nothing else. The 
“corn is watered here both artificially, and by rain; and 
“the men are thieves and highway robbers, expert in 
“the use of arms”(*). Harr Aprv's account of Khisht 
and Coméredge is borrowed almost verbally from the des- 
cription above-quoted; he reduces them to small cities 
or towns, and adds, (what we found in one instance to 
be true) that the water was “warm and unpleasant ”(”), 


ne 




















Crabs ("*)‏ و کمارج دو شرند در مبانی کوهستانن لرمسیر اب روای 
دارئه و جز درخحت خرما و غله چيري دیکر نبود و غله اش هم ديمي و هم 
اي ۳ مردم t=‏ سلاح ورز NAL‏ و دزد و Cy aly‏ 
In this passage of the Nozhat al Coli, (ch. 12), I suspected that city or town had‏ 
been written through some mistake for Village. But my four manuscript copies agree‏ 
this quotation is derived from 4.9, signifying‏ «(ديمي in (44) Shakr. The word‏ 


(besides the face, heavy rain, and splendour) حاصل میشود‎ cally غله لد اب‎ 
“corn of which the growth is promoted by means of rain-water.” MS, Berhan Kattea. 


(°) He styles them شک‎ shahrek, the diminutive of a city or town, and the water 
he describes ag gn کره م و‎ garm u nakhish. MS. Tarikh-i-Hafiz Abréi. We 
might translate nakhish “unwholesome.” It is often used for “ sick,” or “unwell,” 


in speaking of persons. . 
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At an early hour on the second we commenced our 
journey from Coméredge and proceeded through the plain 
which, from haze and mist, resembled a beautiful lake 
inclosed within an amphitheatre of mountains, rising high 
above its surface, but not reflected as in the kindred 
phenomenon called by French travellers mirage ; it con- 
stituted however, that deceptive appearance for which the 
Persians have various names(”). 


Having penetrated many difficult passes of the Kutel, 
whilst the narrow valley of Tang-i-Turkan ) (تنک ترکاری‎ 
was below us on the right, we came to Deris (uy), once a 
very large town; now inhabited only by a few poor people. 
Among the ruins (chiefly consisting of vaulted rooms and 
arches), I could remark but two buildings in a perfect 
state. The cemetery, through which our road lay, indi- 
cated an ample degree of former population, and was 
ornamented or guarded by the figure of a lion cut in 


stone(”). Five or six miles farther we reached our tents, 























۸ (نمایش اپ) Nemayesh db‏ (کویر) Kioir‏ (کوراب) Such as Kurdb‏ رهم 
&e. 7‏ و(سراب) 52 (والد) 

(*) Some Persians of good general information acknowledged to me, that they knew 
not why sculptured lions were placed in many cemetcries, although the custom was 
as they believed, very ancient. Niebuhr says that they marked the graves of such 
pahlavans or wrestlers, as had attained celebrity for strength and skill; (Voyage, &c. 
Tome II. p. 143, Amst. 1780). I suspected in those figures a superstitious allusion 








to Ati, whom the Persians venerate under the title of Shir-i-Khud@ Sas شیر‎ or 
“Lion of God.” And at a Turkish village Where monuments of Christian worship 
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close to the fine garden of Cazeriin و(رکازرونی)‎ and about 
three quarters of a mile from that city. The journey of 
this day was twenty miles; in the course of it we saw some 
rahdéries رز رزهداری)‎ houses on the road-side, where soldiers 
were stationed to protect passengers, and levy tolls on mer- 
chandise. 


The crowds of those who welcomed us with the noise 
of muskets and of musical instruments, were considerable; 
and women had assembled in great numbers to see the 
9۵10 frangki فرنکي)‎ (5s) or European Ambassador. Many 
of these were well-dressed and did not much conceal their 
faces; some were comely. They understood that Sir 
Gore Ouseley travelled with his hharem; and I heard one 
of them as the palankin and cajavah passed, eagerly 
exclaim to a little girl, in the true southern accent, “ 574, 
bia, Biéby Joon, zanha-i ilchi oomadand: “come, come,” 


“Bray Joon, the Ambassador’s wives are coming” (*), 

















still remained, I should have mistaken for the Lions above-mentioned, some large, 
mde, and very equivocal forms in the burial place; had not the heads exhibited an 
appearance of curled horns; and a poor Armenian who spoke Persian, assured me that 
they had been set up in honour of the Barreh-i Khuda \yo. پره‎ or Lamb of God.” 


wth ly Ly To form plurals,‏ جاريی زنها ايلچي Her words were X30}‏ ره 
ها whether in names of animals or of things without life, the modern Persians use fa‏ 
as an adjunct, even where én os would seem more proper. It must, however, be‏ 


allowed that some Grammarians regard those terminations as indifferently applicable 
in the formation of plurals, whatsoever may be the noun. See the Lexie. Perso-Turc. 
quoted by Graves, in his “ Element. Ling. Pers. p. 27. (Lond. 1649). Father Angelo 
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Although it comprised great numbers of men, both on 
foot and on horseback, wet the 7¢stikbal was not such as 
Cazertim seemed to promise; for it wore the appearance 
of a very large town; and with the ruined buildings 
outside its walls, extended several miles along the foot 
of a steep and lofty mountain, (See the View which I 
sketched from our camp, Plate XVI). But the civil 
wars that spread desolation throughout all Persia within 
the last hundred years, reduced the population of. this 
city from fifty or sixty thousand, to four or five thousand 
inhabitants, and of these, it is said, many have lately fled 
to other places from the rapacity and tyranny of their 
rulers. 


J had not sufficient leisure for making personal researches و‎ 
but from answers returned to my inquiries it is not 
improbable that vestiges of a Fire-temple and of other 
ancient monuments yet remain near Cazerin. Enn Hav- 
KaL mentions some existing in his time, (the tenth cen- 
tury) at this city, of which he notices the pure air, the 

















in the Clavis prefixed to his Gazophyl. Ling. Pers. p. 12, &c. In familiar discourse, 
the plural of an adjective is sometimes formed by the addition of ha; thus I once heard 
two diminutive persons described as du kuchikhd, ردو کو چکها‎ or “the two little 7” no 
substantive being expressed. And the MS. Berhan Kattea (in voce oS 6 has the 
word pesser-zddehay زادهاي)‎ we) for > grand-children, the descendants of a son.” 
Bi'sy Joon, (or rather Ja'n (جاری‎ is a name very frequent among Persian females ; 


and I shall hereafter notice the work of Mirza Joon (or Jan), an ingenious man of 
letters at Shiraz. 
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well-water, and the plenty of fruits and crops(*). An 
author of the thirteenth century describes it as a very 
flourishing place, abounding in fruit, and environed with 
country-houses, gardens and date-groves. On the authority 
‘of Israkurt he celebrates the linen made here, and a 
kind of garment called shatvi شطوي‎ from shatta us a neigh- 
bouring district. Most of the houses stood on a rising 
ground, below which were the bazdrs, or markets, and 
dwellings of the-merchants. Here Azzap AD’ DOULEH 
constructed a publick edifice or serai سراي‎ Wherein per- 
sons assembled, skilled in all trades and having goods 
of every sort; the daily income arising from this ‘serait: 
amounted to ten thousand direms(*4), 


The claim. of 020 to remote antiquity is supported 
by the testimony of several writers: and though Tasrr 
the: historian, and after him Amin Ra‘zt, ascribe. the- 
foundation of it to King Cona’p, in the sixth cen-. 
tury(®); yet many distinguished geographers. inform us 
۱ نمممومووووومموموم و م۶۵۶۵‎ ESCO ج ون و موم موم موم ممووج‎ 

(*) Oriental Geography, p. 95.—103, 


4) oy ol روزي ده هزار درم حاصل‎ See the MS. Seir al beléd of Zaxanta 
Cazvw'N), in the account of Cazertn, (third climate). 


(®) See the MS. Tarikh-i-Tabri, (in the history of Copa’p ols) and the MS. Haft 


Aklim of ۱۲ Ra‘zt, in the account of Cazeriin, (third climate). He styles this eity 
“Ca mine of learned men,” as I before ‘remarked, See , 7 


9 ۲ 
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that it was built by Taumuras, a prince of the first 
dynasty ; who reigned above eight hundred years before 
Christ. ۱ ۱ 


۰ 


That من مر‎ was the founder of Cazertin, is affirm- 
ed by Hamparian Mastowrr ; and he adds that it ori- 
ginally consisted of three villages, Néred, Derbest, and 
Ruhbén, dependant on Beshdvur, (or Shapir) until 111 و2 تا‎ 
erected them into a city, which his son ط دومن‎ aug- 

mented to a considerable size. Yhat, as it had becn 
formed of separate districts, there was, even at the time 
when he composed his geographical treatise, (the four- 
teenth century) a distance between its various buildings, 
many of which were mansions equal to castles. That 
it was furnished with water by means of three subterranc- 
ous conduits named respectively after the three villages ; 
but that the people chicfly trusted to rain for a supply. 
That it afforded oranges, lemons, and different fruits of 
a warm climate, besides a kind of date called jéldn 
(ke) such as could not be found in any other place ; and 
that bere was a manufactory of fine linen, which derived 


peculiar excellence from the water ofthe Rahbdn conduit(*). 


COSCO OO HO POPP OOP OPPO OSLO LPOS‏ موم موم موم مو وم موی 


60. Ghat کازرون-سدر اصل سه ده بوده است نورد و دربست و‎ (*) 
See the MS."Nozhat al Colith. cb, x11. | know not whether we may class among the 
fruit-trees which according با‎ HAMDALLAH and other writers abounded at this place, 
the Zarin Dirakht درشت)‎ ow) or ‘Golden Tree,” described in the MS. Dict. 
Berhan Kattea, as having leaves like the olive, and growing in great numbers at 
Cazertin, ۱ 
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1۲1+ 812 Aprv’ attributes the foundation of Cazerin to 
Taumuras, and its destruction to the wars which hap- 
pened when Alexander invaded Persia; it was rebuilt, he 
‘says, by Suapu’r the son of ARpEsHI’R ; but again sunk 
into decay ; and it appears to have been, in the fifteenth 
century, but partially inhabited. That most of its great 
buildings had been formerly constructed on the plan 
of fortified villas, he imputes to fear of the Shebéngérians 
who infested the neighbouring territories. The conduit 
of Rakbén yielded very little water; this, however, 
imparted an admirable whiteness to the linen steeped 
‘or washed in it, and the conduit became subject to the 


divén or board of revenue(”). 


This. writer, who often copics Hampattran Mastowr1, 
speaks of the villages from which Cazerén had been 
formed, its want of river-water, the- people’s dependence: 
on rain, on wells, and the three conduits. It is, how- 
evcr, by no means singular in this deficiency ; a traveller 
might wonder why considerable towns of Persia had 
been built in situations so remote from rivers, that an 


article indispensably necessary to the common purposes, 
PCS SP SSS SSSOSSSSSUESSSOSOSD PSS SCHSSOSOSOSSS OSS SCOSSOSOOSD 


See the MS. Tarikh-i-Hifiz Abri, (account of Cazeriin ). The Shebangarians‏ رم 
which some‏ (شبانکاره) mentioned in this passage were people of Shebéngarah‏ 
reckon as a district of Pars, on the borders of Kirman ; (See the MS Dict. Berhan:‏ 
Kattea ) ;.and others as a distinct province ; thus HAMDALLAH devotes to it the‏ 
thirteenth chapter of his Nozhatal Colib, (Geographical Section). + —‏ 
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the comforts and luxuries of life, could not be procured 
without much trouble and expense, and seldom in a 
state of original purity. It also excited my surprise 
that Cazeréin thus disadvantageously circumstanced, should 
have drained of its population the neighbouring city of 
Shaptr ; ‘which,’ as one of our Persian companions 
assured me, “occupied a plain resembling the terrestrial 
paradise in temperature of climate, and fertilty of soil ; 
in the beauty and fragrance of its plants and flowers ; 
and in the delicious coolness of its murmuring streams.” 
He abruptly closed this poetical description, by men- 
tioning in simple language, that the country about 
Shapér yielded abundance of partridges, and other game, 
and was particularly adapted to the sport of hawking. 


Much also was reported of the ruins and fine sculp- 
tures visible in that place, concerning which I had 
made extracts ffom various manuscripts; and, as the 
Ambassador thought proper to halt one day at Cazerén, 
that all who had suffered from heat and fatigue, might 
be enabled to overcome the remaining difficulties of their . 
journey; I rejoiced in the opportunity of obtaining 
even a momentary sight of Shapuér and its antiquities, 
said to be distant only four farsakhs, or farsangs (between 


fourteen and fifteen miles). 


The Ambassador, meanwhile, discovered, and took proper 


aneasures to frustrate, a plot devised for the assassination 
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of روش‎ Hassan Kua’n; whose honourable mission 
to England; the kindness shewn him; and the riches 
supposed to have been lavished on him there; (for it 
was whispered that he had received from the Fast-India- 
company an hundred thousand pounds) awakened the 
envy and jealousy of a formidable enemy ;- the more 
dangerous as he professed the warmest friendship. It is 
probable, also, that he attributed to the Khan a degree 
of influence over Sir Gore Ouseley, which, he might 
apprehend, would not be always exerted in a manner 
favourable to his own designs. Being himself in ano- 
ther quarter of the kingdom, his agents were - instructed 
so to contrive تفش‎ Hassan’s death on the road 
between Bushehr and Shirdz, that it should appear either 
the result of an attack made by robbers, or of an 
accidental fall from his horse, among the rocks and 


precipices. 


About this time there were in circulation some ex- 
traordinary rumours concerning Nepsi- رفص‎ who 
had lately received orders to appear at court; where, 
many persons expected that he would lose his head. Ac- 
cording to intelligence brought from Tehrdn, the king 
expressed considerable displeasure on account of the 
Demikh massacte, and on a former occasion had said 
to that Vazir; “thou knowest how I have punished 
“and disgraced two illustrious noblemen, the chiefs of 
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“tribes; thou, who art of mean origin, must not hope 
“to escape with the privation of eyes, like کم مج یس‎ 
“Arr Kaan علي خان)‎ ge); or with a bastinado on the 
* “soles of thy feet so severe that the nails shall drop off, 
“like Nasser Kuan :(نصر خان)‎ for thy crimes, life ~ 
‘‘must be the forfeit.” Notwithstanding this: caution 
from a Monarch who: rarely threatens in vain, and 
whose slightest command would have been the signal 
for instant execution; the minister returning to Shiréz 
persevered in his oppressive conduct ; depopulating by ex- 
cessive rapacity the towns and villages within his juris- 
diction; and in consequence of the last summons from 
Tehrdn, those who within a few days had not only 
endeavoured to palliate his guilt, but even talked of his 
good qualities, now. openly acknowledged their delight 
at the prospect of his destruction, which they thought 
inevitable. 


3. The Ambassador, accompanied by most of the English: 
gentlemen, sct out from Cazerén at five in the morning, 
and having passed through Deris, turned off to the plain 
of Shapir; which in apparent fertility, in beauty and 
in its limpid streams, scemed worthy of the praises 
above recorded. ‘The report, also, with respect to game 
was fully justified ; for the Mehmdndér’s hawk, with an 
hour, killed several partridges and some other birds. 
Thus. my wish to see the amusement. of hawking was 
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here gratified; but at the expense of time which certainly 
might have been much better employed in a spot 
studded with antiquities, which -none of our travel- 
writers had visited; although the short, but sufficic ntly | 
accurate description, heard and reported by Kempter, 
(See his Ameen. Exot. p. 364), might have proved them 


fit objects of antiquarian research(*). 


I contrived, however, in about three hours to obtain 
a glimpse of the most obvious and, perhaps, the prin- 
cipal remains both of the houses and publick buildings ; 
with fragments of pillars and capitals which bespoke a 
Grecian or Roman hand; and of the numerous figures 
cut in tablets on the rock; and, whether executed by 
European or Persian artists, evidently monuments of the 
Sassanian King whose name has been conferred on the 


place, and whom we call Sapores or Sapor(*). 
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(*) At the time of this, his second visit, Mr. Morier’s excellent account of his first 
excursion to Shapér was in the London press, from which it issued in 1812; enriched 
with notes and illustrations by the learned cditor, Mr. Inglis, who has ingeniously 
compressed into a few pages, the result of such multifarious reading and elegant in- 
quiry, that it would disappoint the publick hope were one so qualified to shine as an 
original author, much longer contented with celebrity acquired asa commentator. 


(*) The modern Shapir (شاپور)‎ has been softened or abridgel from the 
original name Shakpuhri, as it appears on various medals and gems, and in 
Pahlavi inscriptions op marble, which I copied at Persepolis and shall give 
engraved in another part of this work, as they seem to have escaped the 


notice of preceding travellers. 
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Having heard that the hills bounding this plain 
contained many vestiges of ancient castles and temples, 
I sketched on first ehtering it, the distant appearance 
of some ruins which it was not in my power to exam- 
ine more nearly. They were situate on the side of a 
mountain (See Plate XVII), and resembled some brick- 
works of the early Muselmdns; yet future researches 
may perhaps exalt them into the remains of a Fire- 
Temple, and I regret that it was not in my power to 
inspect them more closely. I must also regret, that my 
view of another ruin was hasty and indistinct; for, as 
a peasant afterwards informed me, it is called the dtish 
kaddah (.s$as\) or “ Fire-Temple,” and one of my English. 
companions thought that a rude sculpture which he no-- 
ticed in it, had been designed to represént a Bull. 6 
Manuscript Sur al beldén (in a passage comprising some 
difficulties which I shall not here stop to discuss) gives 
the name of Gaow-ser (,,/) or ‘‘bull-headed,” to a 
Fire-Temple existing at this place in the tenth century ; 
and called, according to the printed work of دص‎ 
Havukat, (کاوش)‎ Gawsh or ‘Kawsh(”). 
هم مج مج موم موم مج مو جوم موو موم و موم موم موم و موم و موم وج مموومجممه‎ 


@) Orient. Geogr. p. 95. The difference between Gaowser and Gawsh 
کاوش)‎ and (کاوسر‎ arises merely from inaccurate penmanship in one of the 
original MSS. It is not surprising that a ‘bull’s head” should appear among . 
the ornamental sculptures ef an ancient edifice in this country; if, هه‎ ۶ 
telates, the steel mace with which Feripu’N, one of the earliest Persian Kings, 
destroyed. the tyrant Zoua’K, was made in the form of a bull’s head, and 


therefore called Gaow-ser and gaow peiger (Sx 3); gaow-chehr (کاوه چهر)‎ 
&c, In the army also of Car Kausravu, (Cyrus), we find that a bull's, or 
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To the extremity of this mountain I proceeded, and 
turning on. the right, observed that its rocky surface was 
chisselled into various tablets or compartments, exhibiting 
the forms of chiefs and warriors, victorious and vanquished. 


The study during many years of gems and medals, 
which by their inscriptions in the Pahlavi language 
incontestably proved that they belonged to Princes of 
the Sassanian dynasty, had rendered so familiar the 
countenances. of several, that, even without any expectation 
of seeing him represented here, I should have easily 
Tecognised in the principal figure-of each perfect com: 
partment, the mighty Sua’pu’r, who styled himself the 
“king of kings,” and whom we might pronounce the 
vainest of monarchs if all the-similar monuments visible 
in Persia were executed by his own desire. Such comme- 
morate his glory, net only at the spot which bears. his 
name, but at Nakhsh-i-Rustam and. Nakhsh-i-Rejeb, near 
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buffalo’s head was the device on a general’s banner, درفشي بسان سرکاومیش‎ and this 

general was from Istakhr, or Persepolis, according to one fine copy of the Shahnémah ۰ 
which I shall more particularly examine when tracing armorial en-igns to an Eastern 

source. Rustam, the chief hero of Persian Romance, appears in many illuminated 

MSS. wielding a ponderous bull-headed mace. That the bull or ox was of great 

importance in ancient mythology is well known, from the works of various learned 

writers besides Vossius (De Idololatria), and Bryant; (Analysis, &c). Indeed a 

sufficient number of most satisfactory proofs may be found passim, in one valuable 

work, the “* Recherches sur les Arts de la Gréce,” of M. D’Hancarville, an antiquary . 
able and accomplished, though sometimes fanciful ; who traces the emblematick 

ox or bull to sculptures at Persepolis, and to ages that preceded Zoroaster. (Rech. . 
Tome 11: Supplem. p. 130, 134, &c). : 


2.0. 
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the ancient capital of his empire; and I beheld memo- 
rials of his triumph at Dardbgerd in the south, and at 
Rai in the north(™). ° 


On the first tablet at Shapir (of which my little sketch, 
Plate XVII. fig. a, will convey some idea) may be traced, 
though indistinctly, the form of a captive or suppliant, 
between two horsemen, from one of whom he seems with 
extended arms to solicit mercy. The figures are of gigan- 
tick proportions, but. much effaced, and it is scarcely 
possible to ascertain the outlines of Saapu’R; for him 
I would suppose that personage whose mercy the suppliant 
implores, and beneath whose horse's feet, we discern 
the lifeless body of some foe ; a barbarous but expressive 
attribute that designates the royal conqueror in different 
places; and may, perhaps, tend to confirm the report 
ot a Greek historian, who relates that Sapores filled 
with his slaughtered enemies, the fissures and hollow 
places between rising grounds, so that he and his Persian 
horsemen might ride over their bodies as on a plain(®). 
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Perhaps he found some pleasure in contemplating his own image thus‏ رشق 
conspicuous in se many parts of his dominions ; for TABR informs us that ۹۲۸۳۵‏ 
which so fascinated‏ و شاپور کت نيكوروي پوت was ofa very beautiful countenance,”‏ 
an Arabian Princess that she betrayed her father and his citadel into the hands of‏ 
his mortal foe, the Persian Monarch. ۱ i‏ 


Os cai ré onpayywdn Kal Kora ywpia tév ev Tots opect Ppaypay, 0 oopaow‏ ره 
Te 500‏ سوه سح عمج avarAnpovy rev wexruxérwy avSporwy, kai xpos eedrara’‏ 
"ep opadov Tag‏ عون «al eLavéxovra, Kai ovrw xadermevery ev avrow xai ScaPalvew‏ 


axpwpeiug. Agath, Hist. Lib, 11], p. 129, (Lugd. Bat. 1594). 
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This attribute is found in the next tablet, a fine piece 
of sculpture, forty one feet long and about twenty feet 
high ; divided into several compartments, and containing 
so many figures and each figure requiring such minute 
detail that, having sketched a few, I laid aside my 
pencil, feeling that kind of despair which arises from 
the contemplation of a task too great to be performed: 
within the time allowed. On the opposite bank of the 
river other tablets appeared, claiming examination; and 
manuscripts had informed me that a cavern here con- 
cealed objects no less extraordinary than those imme-. 
diately within the traveller’s notice. 1 therefore resolved, 
to sec, however hastily, all sculptures offering themselves 
for inspection, and to seek among the rocks and recesses 
of the mountains, those vestiges of antiquity indicated 
by Persian. writers, and by local. report. To my inertness, 
also, concerning the great monument, 1 was reconciled. 
by considering, that Mr. Morier had already delineated. 
five or six of the principal figures ; and that Major D’Arcy ۰ 
had undertaken. the general. view with which he has- 
permitted. me to decorate this work, and which in. its. 
extensive range: c.mprehends that interesting sculpture : 
(See Plate XVID. Sua’pu’r conspicuous from. the 
globular ornaments above his. crown, and mounted on a: 
spirited charger, leads by the right hand one captive: 
Roman, whilst another kneels before. him. in the attitude. 
of submission.. Facing him ‘are seyeral men. on. foot, of 
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“~whom some appear to carry standards and trophies ; 
among the figurés which I sketched were three, holding 
certain things that suggested a momentary idea of mu- 
sical instruments; they are, probably, articles of the Roman 
spoil, (See Plate XVII. fig. b). Near the King’s horse 
there is a short inscription, of which my copy, from 
accidental ‘obliteration, retains only those characters 
represented in the Miscellaneous Plate, (No. 18). They 
are placed in a direction nearly perpendicular, like legends 
on the Fire-altars of some Sassanian medals, and the lines 
on a stone Fire-altar which I discovered between Shirdz 
and Fasa (or Pasa, the supposed Pasagarda), and shall 
describe hereafter. Behind the king are two ranks of 
Persian horsemen; a little winged and naked child, 
resembling our common representation of an angel ‘or 
a cupid, seems to bear towards him one of those fillets 
which Eastern princes bound on their foreheads as em- 
blems of royal authority ; the ends of a similar fillet 
wave on the conqueror’s shoulders; and one, (with the 
tiara) is offerred to his descendant Varuara’n, or Ban- 
Ram on medals which exhibit it in the hand of a 


youth or prince(). But as the angel is evidently an 
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(*) See a gold medal of the Cabinet du Roi at Paris (in the Third Supplement to 
Pellerins “Receuil de Medaitles,” Pl. 11. p. 40). Of this medal I deciphered the 
Pahlavi inscription, as of another (silver) preserved in the Hunterian Museum and 


exhibiting the samedevice. See “Observ. on some Med. and Gems,” &c, (Lond- 


4801), Section I. and the frontispiece. 
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allegorical personage, (and, not improbably, the work of 
Grecian or Roman captives); we may, perhaps, suppose 
an allusion to the victory by which Suapu’r had trans-’ 


ferred to his own brow, the diadem of a fallen Monarch(*), 


It can scarcely be doubted that this was Valerian, the 
Roman Emperor, vanquished near Edessa (in the year of 
Christ 260), by Sapor the son of Artaxerxes, as our 
historians denominated Suapu’r the first; who during 
the life of his father ARDESHI’R, was admitted to the 
participation of supreme dominion, according to Persian 
writers; and their account is confirmed by at least one 
fine sculpture near Persepolis, and a very rare medal, 
preserved in the Pembroke cabinet(®). All the most 


(4) Under the Arsacidan dynasty, which SHApu’R’s father had overthrown, the 
Persians were accustomed to see allegorical figures, a goddess, a genius, or a victory, 
on medals of their kings ; presenting, like the angel at Shapir, a tiara, a garland, ora 
palm-branch. Of those medals (which bore Greek inscriptions) Vaillant, Pellerin, and 
other numismatical writers, have given many engravings. Some also, are in my own 
collection; one, found whilst I was at Tehran, (in May 1812) among the neighbouring 
ruins of Rai (or Rhagés), is of silver, and corresponds to that medal which Vaillant 
would assign to the first or second Arsaces (Arsacid. Imp. pp. 8-17, &c. Paris 1728); 
but Pellerin, perhaps more justly, to the thirteenth; Mithridates, HI. (Receuil de Med. 
p- 149. Pl. XV). On this we see Pallas offering to the Monarch a crown or wreath 
with pendent fillets. ‘That those Arsacidans coined money with Pahlavi legends 
more peculiarly for the use of their Persian subjects, I have elsewhere remarked, (See 
« Observ. on Gems and Medals, &c. Sect. VII) ; and will hereafter show from some 
silver coins which I possess, 


(*) I particularly allude to those figures of which Mr. Morier has given the outlines 
in his * Journey through Persia,” &c. Plate XEX. Pp-138, and on which some observations 
shall be offered in my account of Persepolis. These and other sculptured figures at 
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important facts that Greek and Latin records furnish, 
concerning Sapor, have been judiciously collected ۴ 
Gibbon ; who applied in vain to D’Herbetét for Persian 
accounts of that victory which must have proved so 
flattering to the conqueror’s fellow-countrymen ; and the 
English historian might have regretted, as on another 
subject, that the celebrated French orientalist had not 
found and used a Persian translation of Tanri’s Arabick 
Chronicle composed in the ninth century(*). I have consul- 
ted different copies of this version ; the nearest approximation 


the same place (now absurdly called Nakhsh i Rejeb (نفش رجب)‎ or the “ Portrait of” 
ReJEB”), represent, in my opinion the admissionof SHAPU'R to و‎ share in the royal 
authority ; expressed by the tiara and fillets attached to it, which he and his father 
ARDESHI'R hold between them. The medal bearing in Pahlavi characters, on one: 
side the name of ARDEsHI'R, and on the other of SHAPU’R, may be seen in the “ Pem- 
broke Collection,” (Part. 11, Plate 77) and, thence copied, in the “ Antiquary’s Maga- 
* zine or Archeological Library,” (No. III), illustrating a memoir which 1 communicated: 
(in 1808), to the editor of that work ; proving from TaBRi and FIRDAUSI, و‎ 
participation of empire with his father, which the Pembroke medal confirmed, and 
to which the sculpture, discovered, or at least delineated, since that time, indubitably. 
alludes, It is also the subject ofa fine sculpture at Firwzabéd, (the place anciently. 
called Jur or Gir ), as I judge from the drawing made there by Major D'Arcy, 


“So little has been preserved of Eastern history before Mahomet, that the‏ رقم 
modern Persians are totally ignorant of the victory of Sapor, an event so glorious‏ « 
to theirnation. See Bibliotheque Orientale.” (Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman‏ > 
Empire, chap. x. note 150). “Amidst our meagre relations, 1 must regret, that‏ 
D’Herbeldt has not found and used a Persian translation of TABARI, enriched, as he‏ « 
says, with many extracts from the native historians of the Ghebers or Magi.” (Gibb.‏ « 
Rom, Emp. (chap. Lt. note 33). The copy of Tasri’s Chronicle which ۲ chiefly‏ 
quote (after a collation with three others more modern, in my own collection), was‏ 
transcribed in the year 1446, and fills two large folio volumes,‏ 
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ود 


to ‘Valerianus,” that they afford, is Arodnus ۰(اروانوس)‎ 
and Aridnus (Wu). But that these names indicate Valenan 
appears from “Tasri’s description of the person who 
bore them ; for he was one of the Roman Sovereigns 
ازرومیان)‎ oy A+) who having been conquered by Suaru'’r 
in a fort near Antioch, was led into Susiana; where 
the Persian Monarch undertaking some extensive struc- 
tures (at Shushter), obliged his captive to assist in the 
work, by procuring experienced artists from Rome or 
Greece, and he promised that liberty should be the 
teward of this co-operation: The task was performed, 
and Suapu’r observed his promise; but first cut off 
the Roman Chieftain’s nose, to brand him with an 


indelible mark of captivity(®). 


The Chronicle composed by Brn a’KETI in 1317, expres- 
ses very distinctly the name of “ Valerianus,” and of his 
son “ Gallienus” who having reigned conjointly fifteen years, 
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)7( پس ان رومي را ازاد کرد وبيني او ببرید و کفمت چاره, نیست ترا ازداغ اسبري 
MS. Tarikh-i-Tabri. Another copy exaggerates the cruelty of SHaPuR; “thenhe cutoff”‏ 
پس wt‏ ملک ریم ۳ بيني ولب wy‏ بیرید ‘the nose, and under lip, ofthat Roman king.”‏ 
According to our historians the defeat or capture of Valerian, (for some say he was‏ 
treacherously seized), happened near Edessa. TAsrt assigns it to “a fortress in the‏ 
wt? But these accounts are‏ انطاکیه “land of Antakiak or Antioch.” pias?‏ 
easily reconciled ; for Edessa was one of many places which at different times bore the‏ 
name of Antioch; “ Edessam que quondam Aatiochia dicebatur.” (Plin. Nat. Hist. Lib,‏ 
V. ¢. 24); and it was distinguished (for its celebrated fountain), by the addition of‏ 
“Callirhoe.” Avridyeta’em Ka)Arppdns, or mpés KadXupéqv, as the learned Bayer has‏ 
remarked, in his “ Historia Osrhoena et Edessena.” p- 11. (Petrop. 1734).‏ 
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“were conquered by the Persian army, and made priso- 
‘ners ; and the king of the Persians placed his foot on 
“the neck of Valerianus, and then mounted his horse”(*). 
But Bexa’ket1 compiled his account of the Kaisars or 
Cesars, evidently from Greek and Latin writers, either 
directly or indirectly. In his very brief History of the 
Persian kings according to Eastern tradition, he has 
neglected to mention Valerian. That this Roman Empe- 
ror served as a foot-stool to Sapor when he ascended a 
vehicle or mounted on a horse; that bis old age closed 
in a miserable state of slavery; or in the agonies of a 
most cruel death; we learn from a crowd of our his-. 
torians(*). But in all the sculptures, that I have seen,,. 
(particularly one of considerable size and beauty near 
Durdbgerd) representing together Sapor and Valerian, 
probably at their first interview, the conquerar appears. 
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)( ولربانیس و پسرش کلیانوس بعد از ان بمشارکت پانزده سال قيصري کردند 
و از لشکر پارس شکسته شدند و اسیر کشتند و باد .ا» فرس پاي بر کردن ولربانیس 
ole ut‏ 3 بر اسپ می نشست 60۰ MS. Tarikh-i- Benaketi, or Bakr al‏ 


See Trebellius Pollio, Lactantius, Rufus Festus, Entropius, Zosimus, Agathias,‏ رم 
and others. Lactantius is content with flaying the body of Valerian, after bis death;‏ 
and placing the skin, as a horrible trophy, in one of the Persian temples. «‘ Posiea‏ 
vero quam pudendam vitam in illo dedecore finivit, direpta est ei cutis,” &c. (Lact. de‏ 
Mortib. Persecut. 5). Agathias, however, declares that according to many accounts,‏ 
Sapor caused the imperial Roman to be flayed alive. “Or: 5¢ Badeptavdy r6+Pwpdion‏ 
&c.‏ توق( ev rw ۲۵۳۵ Bugthéa mporwodephoarra ol, kat era verumpévor, ’ode. Cwypela‏ 


Agath. Hist. Lib. 1۷۰ (p. 128. Lugd. Bat. 1594), 
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mercifully inclined towards his illustrious captive, then 
sinking under the weight of misfortune, and of his se- 
ventieth year. But the chisel may have been guided 
by adulation, or employed before the infliction of cruelty. 


Equal or perhaps superior in magnitude to the tablet 
at Shapér which 1 have above described, but separated 
from it by the river, is an extraominary sculpture, 
containing in various compartments, a multiplicity of 
figures ; here also, Suapu’r is easily-distinguished. Some 
outlines traced on the spot, (Plate XVII. fig. c), show 
the general form of this tablet, and of its subdivisions, 
with the situation occupied by the king; he is on 
horseback, his guards and attendants are numerous ; we 
see a lion, an elephant with his Indian rider, a vase and 


other offerings brought before the conqueror. 


Cut in the same rock are different tablets exhibiting 
sculptures apparently designed, like those above mentioned, 
to commemorate the glory of Suapu’r; his triumphs 
and the presents or tribute which he received. Several 
camels, in ene compartment, called to my recollection the 
splendid gift, sent to him by Odenathus of Palmyra, the 
husband of Queen Zenobia(“). But so transient was my 
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(*) See Peter Patricius in the * Excerpta de Legationibus ex Dexippo, Eunapio, ۰ 
p. 29, Paris. 1609. oct. That the almost incredible number of ten thousand camela 


op 
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Yiew that I could only note a few’ particulars of those 

remains. The artist has in some instances rendered 

Suapou’r’s figure disproportionately larger than the others ;. 

and we find that in his time the Persians rode without 

stirrups, and wielded straight swords. A led horse 

appears in one sculpture here, saddled ; but the 

saddle is without stirrups. It might, 1. think, be 

very easily proved, that stirrups and long crooked swords. 
were not used in Persia, at least generally, before the . 
invasion of--that country by the Arabs. But it was a 

custom of remote antiquity in the East, (and is still prac- 

tised by Indian and Persian painters), to represent the 

king or chief hero as larger, beyond all natural propor- 

tion, than any other person in the same piece. Thus: 

we find that the old Egyptian artists, in those extraor- 

dinary sculptures which adorn the rpins of Thebes, have 

rendered the. conqueror in a battle-scene, “ of colossal 

“size, that is, far larger than all the other warriors,” 

as a most able antiquary informs us(“). 
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attended the Persian king when he travelled, was alleged by the effeminate Helioga- 
palus to extenuate his own luxury in having six hundred carriages. “Imperator vero 
«etiam sexcenta vehicula dicitur duxisse, asserens decem millibus camelo: um Persarum 
* regem iter facere.” El. Lamprid in Heliogab. p. 501. (Hist. August, Script. Lugd. 
Bat 1661), But those camels on the sculptures are represented as approaching, not 
following or attending Suapu’R. 


() See ۴ Remarks on several parts of Turkev; (Part ۰ Egyptiaca.” p. 115). by 
William Hamilton, Esq. ۲۰ A.S. The plates (VIM, and IX), with which this learned 
writer has illustrated his work, confirm Monsieur Denon’s account of those sculptures, 
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Of the morning spent at Shapér, much was consumed 
among the mountains and precipices, in a fruitless 
search after caverns, said to be so spacious, that in many 
of them ten. horse-men might ride abreast ; and so intri- 
cately extensive that a person well acquainted with their 
secret recesses, might for years elude the pursuit of 
strangers. They were considered, although probably natu- 
ral, as excavations made by the Gabrs; but my desire to 
explore them had been chiefly excited by a passage in 
the Nozhat-al-Colib, indicating near this place “a black 
‘* statue of a man, (or statue of a black man) of considera- 
“ble size ; which some pronounced a talisman, and others 
> regarded asthe form of a person whom God had turned 
‘into stone. The princes of that country,” adds the manus- 
cript, > hold this image in high réspect and veneration ; they 
“go on pilgrimages to visit it and anoint it with oil”(*). 
ج مج م همم مم وج موم موم مممم و موم ممم موم وم موم موم موم ممممیمم‎ 


wherein the hero appears as a young man six feet high, whilst the soldiers whom he 
commands ‘ont a peine pour proportion le quart de sa grandeur,” as that celebrated 
French traveller observes, in his ‘* Voyage dans la Basse et la Haute Egypte.” Appendix, 
p. xxvi. (Lond. 1802). The Egyptian conqueror is not content, like SHAPuU’R, that 
his horse should trample on the slain; we behold him treading on human bodies 
himself, in Mr. Hamilton’s ninth Plate, I might, when incidentally mentioning on a 
former occasion, (See p. 236), the ancient wrestling; have referred to another of hig 
interesting Plates; (XXII). 


(*) شکل مردي سیاء است و بمیکل مردي بزرگ بود بعصي گربند طلسم است 
وبرتي کوبند که مردي sop‏ که خداي تعالي اور! سنک کردانیده و شاهان آن aly‏ 
US‏ ضورت را معزز و مکرم دارند و بزیارتش روند و روغن بران مالند 
MS. Nozhat al Coléb. Geogr. ch, ۰‏ 
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An inquiry into this honour of unction (which if directed 
to a statue of Suarv’r, I cannot suppose any religious 
ceremony) might seduce me into the maze of Jewish and 
Grecian antiquity ; where Jacob’s pillar at Bethel, and the 
stones (generally black) called Betulia or Betuli, would 
present themselves to view. But I must not here in- 
dulge in such a digression. 


According to the Persian work of ۹5۲11۲ 2۸8۲ 
“Tt is related that amongst the mountains of this place 
“there is a vast fissure; and at its entrance a statue of 
“Suapu’r the son of ArpgEsuI’R, whose sculptured 
‘representation is ten cubits high; and in this chasm is 
“a whirlpool, the depth of which has never been ascer- 
“tained”(*). 


A fabulous account of SHapu’r’s statue is given in a 
Turkish work, preserved among the manuscripts at the 
British Museum; and that Volume celebrates also the 
image of a beautiful woman said to be visible near the 
city of Shapér. Both stories are illustrated with pictures, 
evidently the work of imagination, Yet female forms, 
although we did not discover any, may have been found 


و جمممممم PHoecoecococoe‏ 


)*( نقلست که در کوهستان پر ile git‏ همبت و بر در آن غار صوردت 
شاپور بن اردشیر و قامسب اوده زرع تراشیده اند و در این شکفت کردابي عظیمستا 
که عمق ot‏ پدید نیستب ۰ MS. Shiréz 2۱۵۵/۵۰ chap.‏ 
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here, as in other places, among sculptures of the Sas-. 


sanian age(*). 


A third manuscript, the Térikh Maajem, declares that 
“SuHapuR’s statue, cut in marble under the form of a 
“pillar, was standing in the midst of a cave”(*) ; and subse- 
quent researches have confirmed the accuracy of this des» 
cription, although we sought the subject of it in vain.. 
Major Stone, some weeks after, discovered the cavern,. 
and SHapu‘r’s statue: of gigantick size, (fifteen feet six 
inches. long) fallen on the ground; and Plate XIX, is 
engraved from a drawing of it, which that accomplished. 
officer communicated to the Ambassador. Indeed guides. 
were procured from a neighbouring village, but at too - 
late an hour, who would willingly have conducted us to 
the cavern. This was reported to. be extremely dark, by. 


SOLOS OLSOLOSSOSS OS SOOOSSR OPED OERO SOCORRO COCO 00060004. 


(“) The Turkish MS. to which I refer, is in the Harleian Library, and numbered 

5500. ‘The fabulous account of SHAPU'R's statue begins thus, 

رواپتدر که وللیت فارسدن شابور نام شهره بر اول Ke.‏ 
And the next story beginning thus,‏ 

KC. طاشدن بر عورت تصویر‎ Sat cakes روایتدر که اول‎ 
relates ند اعط)‎ Shapur was the stone image, admirably carved, ofa woman, ornamented. 
with an ear-ring. Such was the beauty of this image, that king Kuusrac Parvi'z 
endeavoured to carry it away: but not being able to remove it far from its original: 
situation, he caused the beautiful statue to be placed on the road side, where it is. 
said to contitiue an object of admiration to the present day; but of this, adds our 


Turkish author, اعلم‎ 4) « God best knows the truth.” 


:() و مورت شاپور از سنک نراشیده اند و بشکل ستوني در میان غار ایستاده 
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- one of those peasants, who talked to me of the king’s 
figure; a throne; and other sculptures there which .he 
had often seen. The MS. Tarikh Maajem having mentioned, 
in words above-quoted, the columnar statue, further says 
that, “on the other side there is a similar fissure or 
“opening (among the mountains) where images and 
“likenesses have been carved”(*). But this probably 
alludes to the great tablet already noticed, the same, in 
my opinion, that Espn Havxat describes. In his vague 
account, however, all may be included. Of the writings 
with portraits preserved by persons at the time when he 
travelled (the tenth century), and which recorded the his- 
tory of those illustrious men, represented in the sculptures ; 
a foreigner hastily passing after a lapse of eight hundred 
years, could scarcely hope to find even a fragment(*). 
Yet from those or similar writings, with or without pictures, 
the author of a most valuable work, entitled Mudjmel 
al Tudrikh, “A Compendium or Abstract of Chronicles و‎ 

“and composed early in the twelfth century; seems to 


PS PSSSSSSOSTOHSSSSSOSSOOOOONY 
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shad از طرفي دیکر همچنین شعبي هست و صورتبا بران نکاشته اند وتمئلها‎ 9 (“) 
Merely ها کدی‎ relief, we may suppose; as at Persepolis and other places. Among 
sculptured representations of the human form, SuaPu’R’s colossal statue was, 
probably, singular in Persia, if so detached by the original artist from a mass of 

stone, that the spectator could walk round it, as an insulated column. 


Having mentioned the statues of kings, generals, high-priests, and other illus-‏ رت 
trious men, sculptured on the mountain at Shépir, Espn Hauxa. adds, “ and in‏ 
that place are some persons who have representations of them, and the stories of‏ +« 
“them written,” See the Orient. Geogr. of Ebn Hauk. (p. 129).‏ 
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have derived materials for his chapter on what we may 
style, by a borrowed term, the royal Sassanian Costume; 
for he often quotes the “ Book 6f Portraits of the Sas- 
“‘sanian kings ;” and the sculptures at Shdpér, as far as 
I could discern, have no relation to. any. other dynasty (*), 


It may seem doubtful whether this > Book of Portraits” 
contained actual delineations, (as the name would imply), 
or merely verbal descriptions ; forthe Adudjmel al Tudrikh 
thus quotes it on the subject of ARpEsui‘R; “and in the 
“« Kitéb Suret-e-Padshahdn beni Sassdn, or Book of Portraits” 
“‘of Sassanian kings,” it is related that, &c(**). But this ex- 
pression, in the vague manner of Eastern citation, may sig- 
nify nothing more than according to the Book, &c. And that 
some painted representations of those kings had existed 
within a. few centuries, might. be inferred from the minute 
details of attitudes and colours. given in certain tables 


of different Persian manuscripts(°). Indeed the account 


PPPS LOOP مج‎ OOP O POPE PCOS LOSE OOCOO SO CCCCEECOCESS 


The Mudjmel al ۵ (aia Us) from which I transcribed the‏ رف 
chapter on Sassanian Costume, and other parts whilst at Paris in 1816 ; may be‏ 
considered one of themost valuable Persian manuscripts preserved in any European‏ 
collection. It belongs to the Bibliothéque du Roi, and is numbered 62, The author,‏ 
whose name does not appear, dates his work in the (Mohammedan) year 520, or of‏ 
our era 1126; and the copy was written in 813 —(1410),,‏ 


(*) و اندر GUS‏ صورت پادشاهان بني ساسان کفته است که .8:0 


(*) The امعوه‎ al 4 0 (امم التوارد‎ an excellent historical work composed 
ii 1427; and the supplemental “introduction to some copies of TaBRi’s Chronicle: 
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of Sua’pu’n’s dress, in the Mudjmel al Tudrikh above-no- 
ticed, mentions colours, yet may not have been actually 
taken from painted representations. The passage is this ; 
“And in the Book of Portraits his pirdhen, (a kind of small 

' shirt) is said to bave been of a sky-blue colour; his 
*‘ trowsers of fine red silk; he wears a red tddje or diadem 
«on his head, and stands, grasping aspear in his hand”). 


Whatever may be discovered at Shdpir by future tra- 
vellers, none of the monuments which I examined, seemed 
to claim an earlier date than the age of that Sovereign 
from whom the place has derived its name; yet the 
situation might have attracted some of his predecessors ; 
and many authors assign to it acity founded above ten 
centuries before he ascended the throne. “It was ori- | 
“ ginally built,” according to Hamvatitan Caazvi'nt, 


206005006 0000F0FSSS هم ص همم مر‎ DOSES SODOOSOOI SD 


exhibit tables very briefly describing the Sassanian Costume, and differing jin some 
trifling circumstances not only from each other but from the Mudjmel al Tudrikh ; 
thus in the first-mentioned MS. we find ها دصق‎ having ‘a crown on his head, and 
“a sky-blue pirdhen, or inner garment,” whilst in the supplement to TaBRt, he is 
described as “ wearing a crown on his head and wielding a spear.” 1 have above 
extracted amore full account from the MS. Mudjmel al Tudrikh, and must reserve 


for another place some observations concerning ancient Costume, and conjectures on 
the * Book of Portraits.” 


* a ۲ 51 

)0 و در کتاب gall‏ اورا پراهن اسمان کون کوید و شلواروشي سرخ و تاج سخ 
درسر ایستاده نیزه در دسمت گرفته MS. Mudjmel al Tuérikh-‏ 

The fine silk mentioned here by the name of Vashi, was so called from Vash (cs) 


acity in Turkestén, famous for the manufacture of it; as I learn from the MS, 
. Dictionary Berhan Kattea. 
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“by Taumunras, entitled Div-band, (the vanquisher and 
“ enchainer of demons) who called it Dindiladdér. Alexan- 
> der of Greece ruined and levelled it with the ground, 
> when he conquered Persia ; and it was rebuilt by Suapu’r, 
“the son of Arpesui’R Bapeca’y, who gave it his 
“own name, as being originally Bena-i-Shapir, or an edifice 
“erected by Suapu’r; in process of years through a 
“gradual corruption of language, and change or reduction 


“of letters, this became Beshdvur’’(*). 


We find it noticed in the Chronicle of Ha‘tiz Aprv’, 
as “anciently founded by Taumuras, when, in all the 
“province of Furs there was not any other city besides 
“Istakhr, (or Persepolis). In those days, it was called 
“Dindild,” according to the same historian, who adds, 
that Alexander ruined it so completely as to leave no 
vestiges, and that Suapu‘r rebuilt .)از‎ In like manner, 
Surixu Zarkvu's ascribes the foundation of this city to 


Taumuras, and its destruction to “ Duv’t Ka RNEIN,” or 


PPPS OP OP OPLOLOCOOD ESOS COCO S OO C0000 0000000000840008 


Hoya (5)‏ دیوبند ساخت ودین دلادار خواند اسکندر prey uy‏ فارس. 
sh Yt‏ خراب کرد شاپور بن اردشیر تابکان از نو عمارت کرد و شاپور خواند بنام 
خود اصل اي بنا شاپورست بمرورايام از آذغام و حذف حرف بشاور شد 

MS. Nozhat al Colub. (Geogr. ch. 12). 


)0 بنا این شهر تقدیم. طهمورث 08 بوتني که در فارس حز go abel‏ شهر 
نبود و نام ای موضع دران ایام دپن دا بود MS, Torikhi-Hifiz Abra.‏ 
2e‏ 
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«the two horned” (Alexander), at the time when he inva- 
«ded Persia”). To multiply extracts from different 
manuscripts, asserting “the existence of a city here, in ages 
long before the Christian era, would be easy, but appears 
unnecessary ; as the authors acknowledge that it had been 
completely ruined. Yet we must not weigh too nicely 
the exact import of every word or phrase used by Persians in 
descriptions of this kind. Firpavsi, (asthe Appendix will 
show), ascribes to King هد یک‎ the castle and town called 
after him ; and constructed with the assistance of his Roman 
captive هدن‎ We find Balerianos, used by a Greek wri- 
ter, to express the name of Valerian. (See p. 288, note 39). 


The delights of Shapur have been celebrated by various 
writers; the ‘fragrance exhaling from its gardens and 
shady bowers which charmed all that sojourned there; 
the trees of every sort, the corn and rice, the fruit of 
cold and of warm climates ; especially the grapes and oran- 
ges, lemons, dates and mulberries, growing in such pro- 
fusion that they bore no value, and passengers might 
gather them as they pleased : the abundance of beautiful and 
odoriterous flowers ; the water-lilies, narcissuses, violets, and 


jasmines ; the silk, honey, wax, and oil, sold at a low rate” ات‎ 


حورجم مممم مموومموم موم موم مممومم موم 
(*3) و چون ذوالفرنین بفارش امد انرا خراب کردانیده &C.‏ مس MS. Shirds‏ 


(®) This is the sum of various flowery descriptions scattered through different 
MSS. the Seir al Beléd ; Nozhat al Colub; Tarikhi-Héfiz Abri; Sir al Beldin; &c. 
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all combined to render Shapir the seat of luxury and of 
comfort; but could not save it from decay. Although this 
city became subject to the Muselmdns so early as the 
year 643 of our cra(**), yet its Fire-temple was pro- 
bably frequented in the tenth century, by numerous 
votaries ; as the disciples of Zoroaster (or ZERA‘TUSH') ap- 
pear at that time, to have enjoyed religious toleration. For 
the Muselmans, also, it had then, as Espn بایان وا‎ informs 
us (p. 90), a pulpit or oratory, which marks it as a 


place of note(*’). 


We find, however, that, early in the fifteenth century 
when اما‎ Anru’ composed his > Chronicle” both this 
city and Cazerién had suffered much from the passing of 
foreign armies and-the tyranny of great men, which 
caused a dispersion of the people; and this historian 


expresses his hopes “ that the victorious government would 
POOP OOOS SOS POU SVSSSSSSOSSSSOSOSSSSSSHSSOSOSOSOSOOOS 


() Or of the Hejrak 23, under Omar. See the MS. Tarikh i-Tabri, in the 
account of that Khalifah’s conquests. 


The Gabrs, Christians, and Jews who existed here in the tenth century, are‏ رت 
mentioned by Epn HAUKAL ; (Orient. Geogr. p. 116). But the passage is given‏ 
more fully in the MS. Str al Beldén, thus,‏ 
و اما دینها ایشا ن اول درددار بارس جهود و ترسا و کير مي بائد وصابي و سامري نیزهست 
“But concerning their religions ; first, there are in the land of Pars, Jews, and‏ 
‘Christians, and Gabrs, or Fire-worshippers ; and there are likewise Sabians and‏ 
“Samaritans.” The remains of a magnificent church, at Shépir, are noticed by‏ 
(کلیسیا) Father Anzelo; they bore, in his time, (from 1664 to 1678) the name of‏ 
Kelissia (Ecclesia). See the Latin, French and Italian columns of the Gazophyl.Ling.‏ 
Pers. p. 368. In the Persian column he adils that Kelissia signifies a place of worship‏ 


of the Christians, or believers in the Messiah, os معبدي‎ ot 
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“rebuild those towns and restore them toa flourishing 
“ gondition’(®). These patriotick wishes have not been ac- 
complished in respect to Shapér ; and the writers who praise 
most highly its beauty and fertility, mention, likewise, 
two local circumstances which perhaps, collaterally, may 
account for the desertion of its inhabitants; ‘‘the air,” 
according to Hampanran Cazvrnt, “ is warm, and being 
« confined on the north is impure”(®) ; the water, he adds, 
is derived from a considerable river called after the 
city. “ But this water,” says Ha’riz Aseu’, “ becomes,. 
“ from the number of rice-fields, unpleasant and unwhole- 


“ some’’(”),. 


To some of our party however, it afforded very deli- 
cious draughts ; and the streams abounded with fish. I 
felt much regret in leaving Shapir; having passed but 
a few hours where an antiquary might find ample gra- 
tification for a week. But our Mehmandar, Zrxr Kuan, 
took so little interest in the sculptures or ruins which 
he had never seen; that (as I observed, p. 264), he 


PCOOLS COCCOOD PO 





FOO F6S FSS FSSeSoSSSOSOSOOOOOS 
و حاا بفر دولت قاهره امید چنان است که به حال عمارت باز رسد‎ () 
MS. Tarikh Hdfiz Abri. 


)( هوایش کرمسیرست و شمالش بسته tg‏ سبب متعفی است 
MS. Nozhat al Colib Geogr. ch. 12;‏ 


Nf انکه بر زار بسیار دارد و اب ای زشیم است و‎ rest) 
Mo. 10۳ Hafiz dori. 
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slept under a neighbouring tree, whilst we were engaged 
in examining them; and this worthy nobleman left the 
‘place with us, carrying aloft in -his right hand, as he 
galloped about offering to each person, several small, thin 
pieces of kabdéb (tS) or roasted meat, spitted on a 
"slender stick three or four feet long; for, when composing 
himself to sleep, he had directed that his servants, accus- 
tomed on hunting-excursions, to prepare hasty repasts, 
should kill and cut up alamb ; tor the roasting of this a 


few minutes sufficed after our return from the sculptures, 


We went back in the evening to Cazerin; many of our 
servants here laid aside their turbans, which they had 
hitherto worn after the Arabian fashion, and provided 
caps of black lamb-skin; a favourite article of dress 
with the present royal family the Cajars (+t); and from 


their example, almost universal among the Persians, 


On the second at two o’clock, after noon, the ther- 
mometer was up to 71; at half’ past three on the third, 
it stood at 65; the nights here were cool. 


4. This morning at four o’clock, a loud and mono-+ 
tonous sound, proceeding as a native of Cazertéin informed 


me, from the book-i-hamoom(), announced that the city= 


POCO میم‎ SPOS I PODOCOOS موم‎ SOOS 0866608006090 


(") So he pronounced حمام‎ ip buk-i-hamdm “ the trumpet of the bath’. For 
this a burn is often used, and sometimes aconch. That the jong 6 before m in 
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baths were heated and open for the reception of women ; 
our trumpets, soon after, summoned us to march, and 
their notes were re-echoed with uncommon distinctness. 
During the first part of this day’s journey, the road 
exhibited such numerous remains of houses, that 0026 
connected on the other side with Derés, by the series ot 
buildings still visible in ruins, might be said, with its 
gardens, to have once occupied a line of eight or nine 
miles. _Near the town, we saw on the right, some walls 
and towers of the Calaa-i-Jehidén, or ‘ Jew’s Castle,” 
uninhabited and decaying, although apparently, of mo- 
dern construction. The origin of its name, I could not 
discover ; but the castle may have been a place allotted 
for the residence of Jews, who, as there is rcason to 
believe, abounded formerly in this country. A writcr 
of the tenth century, already quoted, (Sce note 57), 
enumerates them among the principal classes of those, not 
professing the MuselmAn faith, who, at that time inhabited 


Pars. 


We ascended by a steep and winding path, the Kutel 
i-dokhter, (is0 38) or “ mountain-pass of the daughter or 
damsel ;” which would, perhaps have exposed us to more 
dangerous situations than the Kutels already surmounted, 


SSSOSSSSSSHOSSSCOSSOOSS PO SO OPO SORES‏ منم جوم موم مورنممم 


several words, as well as before 2, is pronounced by the Southern Persians like 
our oo (or the French ou) 1 have remarked in the preface, 
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had not parapets been erected in several places at the 
expense ofa benevolent merchant ; from whom, however, 
some endeavoured to withold the praises due to philanthio-~ 
py; insinuating that his motive for a work by which 
the publick. benefitted, was merely private interest; a 
wish to save the mules laden with his merchandise from 


perishing amongst the rocks and precipices. 


For a view taken by myself, which expressed but 
faintly the asperities of this Kutel, and the difficulties of 
its tortuous road, I have gladly substituted a beautiful 
drawing, made by Major D’Arcy, and copiedin Plate XX. 


Our tents were pitched in the woody vale of A’spvu‘t, 
(ايديي)‎ a pleasant spot surrounded by barren mountains. 
We did not arriye at the camp, until near eleven o’cloek, 
having employed between five and. six hours in /per- 
forming a march of thirteen miles and a half; during 
this, we experienced various degrees of heat and cold, 
which did not always seem regulated by local elevation 
or depression. Here the Ambassador received a p. esent of 
fruit from Mirza Zein AL a‘BEDEIN, (میرزا زین العابدین)‎ 
who in the absence of Nespsr Kua’n, acted as Vazér or 


Minister to Husein Aur Mi'rza, the Prince of Shiréz. 


5. We proceeded, this day, by a stony path, up the 
Kutel called Pér a zan, (پیرزن)‎ or the “Old Woman ;” a 
-succession. of steep hills, which it was a work of ‘time 
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and difficulty to ascend. Having reached the summit, we 
were rewarded for our labour by a view over the Deshe- 
a-Arzhen, a plain, wliere we could discern our white 
tents at the distance of eight or nine miles. Between 
Abdii and the camp at Desht-i-Arzhen, we measured 
seventeen miles and a half. The plain seemed extensive 
but wore a wintry aspect, and the mountains around 
were nearly covered with snow. It must, however, in 
summer be very beautiful; and the Persians describe it 
as a perfect paradise; although they acknowledge that 
the neighbouring thickets are haunted by beasts of prey. 


This confirms the account given by .Hampa.ian 
Cazvi'nt, in his geographical ‘ treatise—‘ The verdant 
“ meadows of Desht-i-Arzhen, forming a plain two farsangs 
“long, and one farsang broad, are situate,” he says, “on 
“the borders of a lake; and in that territory is a forest 
* containing many ravenouslions”(*). The same geographer 
also informs us that “the water of the lake of Desht- 
“<4-Arzhen in Fars, is pleasant, and in the spring-season 
‘very abundant, but during summer much reduced. 
“ Shirdz is chiefly supplied with fish from this lake, 
‘*which in circumference is three farsangs, or according 


POSSCCCELECHCOCSCOULVE: 





تحص 


(*) مرفزار دشت yh!‏ بر US‏ #عیره است که در آن صیراسی و در ان حدود 
پیشه است که در ان شیر شرزد بسپار باشد طول این مرغزار دو فیسنک و در عرش 
یکفرسنک است .)12 MS. Nozhat al Co.40, (Geogr. ch.‏ 
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“to the work entitled Str al dkalim, thirty’(™). The 
historian Ha‘riz Asru’ notices this fertile plain, situate 
near the lake of Arzhen, and the thicket or forest, which he ~ 
styles “a mine of lions,” and describes as being two farsangs 
in lefgth and one farsang in breadth(“). During the 
march of this day, the country in general appeared wooded, 


and we saw many eagles. 


Near our camp, was a spring of most excellent water ; res- 
pecting this, the peasants mentioned two anecdotes, equally 
entitled to credit; one represented it, as having issued 
from the rock, through a miraculous influence of some 
holy personage immediately ‘after he was born; the 
other, a few minutes before ; and we heard that among 
the mountains, not very distant, was a narrow cleft, 
or fissure, by passing through which, a man of suspected 
birth might absolve himself from every imputation of 
illegitimacy. The desht or plain, derives its name of 


ور هم موم ون ممو و COO‏ موم و نو ممو رورم جوم وج و هنم SPCC‏ 


apne! (%)‏ دشمت yh!‏ بوایست فارس اب این لعیره شیربن است بوقت هار 
ابش بسیار oy‏ و بتابستان کم کردد اکثر ماهي شیرار آزان درباچه باسد و دوش سه 
فرسبک باشد و در صور القالیم آمده که دورش سي فارسنک 
MS. Nozhat al Coléb (chap. of Lakes),‏ 


)5( مرغزار دشت ارژن- این مرعزار بر کنار bl ante?‏ است و بیشه ایست 


۳ + ۰ bs ۰ 

معدن شیر طرل آن دو فرسذک در عرض KN‏ فره 
MS. Tarikh-i-Héfiz Abré. 1 have before remarked, (See p. 187), the expression‏ 
here used, maaden-i-shir, “a mine of lions.”‏ 


9 
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4 


Arzhen, Arjen, Arzen, &c. from the tree so called, a 
species of the wild or mountain-almond. There is an 
absurd tradition, that Monammep’s son-in-law, Atr, 
(who never was in this country), saved from the jaws 
of a lion, among the forests at Desht-i-Arzhen, or Arfenah, 
an apostate Persian named Setma’n (سلمان)‎ much cele- 
brated by the Arabian writers(®). 


In the village here, many people retire during the 
winter, into vaults or subterraneous chambers ; a practice 


frequent in other places. 


On the sixth, we advanced by a road exhibiting many 
fine, and, I believe, uncommon flowers ; although much 
snow yet remained, and the morning was extremely 
cold. Some steep and rugged hills opposed our progress ; 
but to those who had climbed the Kutcl-i-dokhter, such 
obstacles were no longer formidable; on every side, 
and in great numbers we saw trees, mostly of a dimi- 
nutive kind, and we crossed several times, in its different 


windings, a river of the clearest water. 


(*) See the MS. Dict. Berhan Kattea, io (wu) Arjen, (ارجنه)‎ Arjenah, (ارژن)‎ 
4 (ارژنه)‎ Arzhenah, &c. This ۱۳۵۵ is a species of the Badém Kihi (بادام کوهی)‎ 
the mountain almond, or 2084 Talkh (, 3) tHe bitter almond, of which the fruit is* 
used medicinally; the wood for walking-sticks or bludgeons ; and the bark or skin 
(پو سست)‎ is twisted or wrapped about bows, 
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Three or four miles from our halting-place, was an 
Ordu (ys), “a horde,” or encampment of Ilidts, (oi!) 
who according to the change of seasons, remove their 
humble tents and huts in search of pasture for their ۲ 
herds; they are, probably, descended from those Zems 
(ذم)‎ or ims, which, in the tenth century, are said to 
have comprised five hundred thousand families within the 
province of Purs alone(®). Although much inferior in 
numbers, many of the present Ilidt tribes are very consi- 
derable, and since the destruction of Rai and the decay 
of Ispahdn, Shirdz, and all the other great cities throughout 
the empire, they constitute a principal source of popula- 
tion, and the best nursery of its soldiers. Some of their 
chiefs are men so powerful that the king attaches them 
to his court by honourable and lucrative employments, 
or detains them about his person as hostages for the 
loyalty and good conduct of their respective clans. 


Whether originally Turkomans, Kurds, or Arabians, 
their history would furnish an - interesting subject of 


SOCOSOCOCCOCCCOCO 
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(ایلات) or mit‏ (ایایات) 10:66 Orient. Geogr. of EgN HavKat, p. 83. The word‏ رگ 
él (pronounce? like‏ ایل find it sometimes though not often written, is denved from‏ ]ده 
our word eel ), signifying “a tribe.” This was, also, expressed by Zem or Zim, which‏ 
Kabilah. But the‏ قبیله (p. 82), explains by the equivalent Arahick‏ اه تاد لاح 
derivative Zimmi implies an infidel who obtains permission tu resi-le in a Museiman‏ 
country on paying an annual poll-tax ; (See Hamilton's Hedaya, Vol.1 p.30—177 ۰‏ 
Gladwin’s Oriental Miscellany, Vol. I.p 95. Calcutta. oct. 1798. Thornton’s Turkey,‏ 
P. 143. 4to); and this term would have been no longer applicable to the members of‏ 
those tribes after they had become, or professed themselves, Mohammedans,‏ 
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inquiry. We find them, as they were eight hundred 
years ago, unmixed with the Persians who inhabit cities ; 
retaining their pastoral and erratick habits, and using 
among themselves a dialect different from the language 
of: the country, which, however, most of them can speak 
and understand. They seem an independent and hardy 
race, inclined to hospitality ; they have, at least, often 
refreshed me with delicious milk, as freely offered as — 
it was gladly received, during the excessive heat’ of 
asummer’s day. Two or three families in little groups, 
preparing or enjoying their simple meal. by the road- 
side; or proceeding on their journey, the wife carrying 
one child, two or three others packed in baskets on an 
ass, which the husband drove before him, have frequently 
reminded me of our gypsies; especially when the women 
as sometimes happened) exposed their tawny faces with 
an air of boldness, nearly bordering on impudence. 
Notwithstanding this, we must not suppose that it was 
against the Persian Ilidis, a writer of their own country 
preferred a scandalous charge; accusing the husbands 
of promoting the infidelity of their wives; for such 
an imputation would have been unfounded. This charge, 
was applied to an abject ‘race, still under different deno- 
minations, exising, as in the time of that writer, who 
originally styled himself Vrucn Bec; but having “come 
io Europe with a Persian Ambassador above two hun- 
dred years ago, he renounced the absurdities of Monan- 
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MED’s religion; and embracing Christianity in Spain, 
received at his baptism, the name and title of Don 
Juan de Persia(”). From a. short vocabulary which I 
compiled, and shall give in another chapter of this 
work, some notion may be formed of the dialect used 
by a North-Western tribe; which in many circumstances 
of character and appearance, most strongly resembled 
our Gypsies; between whom and the wandering families 
of Asia, many travellers have noticed a conformity(*). 


From the Ilidt’s camp we went on towards our own, 
situate among hills, which we approached by a road 
between two Caravanserais; one a modern ‘structure; on 
the left; the other, old and in ruins, on the right; near 
these, we passed a fine stream, and received the honours 


POSS POSUVSSCELESESESSOSLESSOS OSH FOOOSOSOS OOOO SOOO GOOD 


«No ay mugeres perdidas en abundancia, como en otros Reynos de infieles ;‏ ری 
«pero de los Gitanos, ۵ Egypcios vezinos ۵ estas provincias, passan en tropas y escua-‏ 
«dras, como de Alarbes, &c.y las mugeres vienen, &c. y los maridos van con ellas a la‏ 
casa del Persa,” &c. See the rare and curious Relaciones de Don Juan ‘de Persia,‏ « 
&c, p. 17, Valladolid, 1604. 0۰‏ 


Mr. Francklin met near Persepolis, hundreds of Curds or Turkomans “ who‏ رم 
move about with their families, flocks and herds, in a manner similar ۱۵ the ancient‏ ۰ 
Scythians ; their complexions were the same as those of the Gypsies iu Europe,‏ > 
sunburnt and taway.” Tour to Persia. p. 61. (Calcutta 1788); a little work‏ « 
which the ingenious autbor’s unassuming style, and its own iotrinsick merits have‏ 
long since recommended to general approbation. ۶ continues to instruct and‏ 
entertain us in different English editions ; and continental readers in German and French‏ 
translations ; still retaiuing its high place among books of Persian travels, though on‏ 
the same subject many larger and more splendid volumes have been subsequently‏ 
published.‏ 
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of musketry and musick from a pishwéz or istikbdl 
of about eighty men. This place is called Kédn-e-zenidn 
(as; oS), or, according to the southern mode of pronun- 
ciation, Koon-e-zenioon ; and its name, signifying “a mine 


و 


of zenidn,” is derived from the abundance vf a small 
grain produced here, resembling fennel-seed in appearance, 
and not unlike caraway-seed in taste(®). The journey 
of this day, was, according to the perambulator, by 
twenty yards only, less than twelve miles; the ther- 
mometer, in my tent, at two o'clock, 63; at eight (in 


the evening) it sunk to 49. 


Our last day’s march afforded me some opportunities 
of conversing with a native of this country, whom we 
overtook on the road; from him I[.Jearned, that the 
shrill cry, (like a very quick repetition of the word 
el, or del, lel, lel, lel,) with which, between Cazerin and 
Bushehr, the women, (chiefly of Arab descent) had 
welcomed us, as expressing joy (See p. 254); was the 
same which they used during the mournful ceremony 
of a funeral(). From this Persian, who seemed well 
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(*) The zeniin (زنیان)‎ is sometimes sprinkled on the dough in making bread ; it 
is also called Nén Khuch (نان خواه)‎ or Nénkheh (ناخفه‎ and Jivéni (ily) also 
in the Arabick language Taleb al Khebz امهن(طالب الغنبز)‎ in Syriack Ninya «(نیغیا)‎ 
according to the MS, Berhén ۵۰ 

(*: Thus the Moorish women “ to shew mirth and gladness” says Dr. Shaw, “ wel- 
“ come the arrival of each guest by squalling out for several times together, loo, Zoo, 0, 
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acquainted with many popular superstitions, I also 
learned, that the majority of his countrymen fancied 
{although he had not adopted their opinion) that it 
was auspicious for one who undertook a journey, to 
leave his house, by passing through the door with his 
back foremost, rather than his face. He was more 
inclined to believe, for he had heard wonderful anecdotes 
sufficient to justify his confidence, in omens derived from 
the import of such passages as first offer themselves to 
those who open at random the leaves of certain books; 
۳۱۸ ۳۲25 Divdn (wile (دیوان‎ or Collection of Poems, being 
chiefly used” on this occasion of the omen, (or fél (فال‎ 
as Virgil's works were formerly in Europe. Dreams he 
regarded as sure prognosticks of good or evil(“). But 
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“At their funerals, also, and upon other ‘melancholy occasions they repeat the same 
> noise; only they make it more deep and hollow, and end each period with some 
“‘ventriloquous sighs.” (See Trav. in Barbary, and the Levant,” p. 242. (Sec. edit. 
1757). I shall not here offer any observations on this learned author’s notes respecting 
the Hebrew 5by ; the Greek منک رقم(‎ which would lead to a long digression, 1 
appears that the Abyssinian women are accustomed to welcome strangers with “ the 
“acclamation heli, li, li, Ji, li,” (Salt’s Trav. in Abyss. p. 242). The Egyptian women 
cry out “luy, Zuy, uy ;” See “ Memoirs on Europ. and Asiat. Turkey,” p. 394, (Ato 
1817). The learned editor, Mr. Walpole, ingeniously remarks (after Schultens in Job. 
c. x.v. 15) that the sounds generally used to express affliction, were sometimes 
applied to joy. ۱ 

Of Oneirocritical works in Arabick and Persian, the number is astonishing. “ Les‏ رن 
Musulmans sont fort superstitieux sur le sujet des songes,” as D’Herbelét remarks ;‏ > 
Biblioth, Orient. in Tabir or L’Explication des Songes). My collection comprises a few‏ 
MSS. on the same subject, and I might have increased (but not perhaps enriched)‏ 
it by at least an hundred more. A passage in the Catal. Libr. MSS. Bibl. Reg. Gallie‏ 


بت( ee ee‏ ی مد ما ,من 
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he entertained, many doubts respecting the efficacy of 
divination, as practised among some Turkomdn tribes, 
by means of what he called the shoonah i goospand, a 
sheep’s blade bone, “half burnt?(”). From this man, and 
afterwards from other Persians, I endeavoured to obtain 
information, respecting the ideas generally formed of 


مه همجمج ون موم موم و موم موم نموم موم موم موم مممممو 9008 


ails). Menua’se Sera’se, an entertaining writer,‏ کوسفند) Shénah i gisfand‏ رن 
who closes his work entitled Tebkat Nasri in the year of our era 1259, relates that‏ 
the mighty Chengiz Khéa (into whose service an accident had forced him’, ۴ highly‏ 
«esteemed the science of divination by means of sheep's bones, always placing the‏ 
Shénah or blade-bone on the fire and burning it ; so deriving his knowledge of future‏ ©« 
«events in a manner different from that of the Shanch Shenassén, or blade-bone‏ 
Diviners of Persia.”‏ « 
علم ندار کوسفندي Gi‏ داشتي پیوسته شانه بر اتش نهاديی وهمي sor‏ و علامات 

es? oy شناسان‎ als ule sh درا‎ tt شانه‎ 

And he adds that this barbarian Monarch was once deterred for some time from a 
projected invasion of Hindustén, by unfavourable signs appearing on the Shanah 
which he bad consulted. On such a trifling circumstance depeuded the fate of 
millions! See in the MS. Tebkét Nasri, that chapter which describes CHENGIZ 
Kua’‘n’s return to Turkestan, “ and his going to hell,” (ci و رفن او‎ 
of expression which our author generally uses “when mentioning the death of an 
enemy or 0 infidel. “Guillaume de Rubruqpis,” who travelled in the year 1253, ۱ 
has described the manner of consulting these “os d’epaule de mouton,” according to 
the French edition of his Travels, (chap. xxxvii), published by Bergeron, from Hackluyt’s 
English translation of the original barbarous Latin. See Bergeron’s Collection of 
«Voyages faits principalement en Asie.” (Ala Haye, 1735, Ato). We read in “ Pur- 
« chas his Pilgrimage,” p. 471, (34. edit. 1617), that > Master Jenkinson travelled with 
« certain Tartars who divined by the blade-bones of sheepe,” &c. (See also p. 480), 
Mr. Elphinstone, in his excellent account of Caubul, (p. 223), notices a custom of 
divining among the Afghans, by “ examining the marks in the blade-bone of a sheep, 
>» held up to the light.” ‘The Tartar tribes of Caucasus, says Klaproth, (Travels, &c. 
English edition, p. 282,) prophesy from the cracks appearing on a sheep's blade-bone 
which has been thrown into the fire. And this mode of divination has been retained by 
all nations of Scythian origin as Dr. Reineggs observes, in his ۴ Description of 
# Caucasus.” Vol. 1, p. 297, (Eng. Edition). 
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Peries (.s3) or “ fairies ;” imaginary creatures, beautiful 
and benevolent ; also, of the Ghéles (خرل)‎ or “Demons 
of the Desert;” a hideous race, that sometimes haunt 
cemeteries, and particularly infest a dreary tract in the 
North of Persia, not far from Tehrdn;. bearing the 
portentous name of Melek al mowt-dereh, , (ملکب الموت دره)‎ 
or “Valley of the Angel of Death.” Concerning the 
Jins (>) or “ Genii,” I found that they are not restricted 
- to any particular region; but the gigantick monsters, 
called Dives, or Débes, (ys (دیب‎ reside peculiarly among 
the rocks and forests of Mdzenderdn or Hyrcania. 


Those preternatural beings, and others which shall be 
hereafter mentioned, were the subjects of our conversation, 
when we passed by an old and withered tree half covered 
with rags, fastened as votive offerings, tothe branches ; 
it being one of those entitled by the Persians, dirakht 
۶ fazel, (Jeb ew), “excellent or beneficial trees,” and 
held in superstitious veneration. I had already seen 
four or five near A’bdii, and two or three previously 
in other places, since our departure from Bughehr ; and 
now ascertained that their supposed sanctity did not 
depend either on’ the species, the size, or beauty of 
the trees; nor on their age, although most were old; 
but often proceeded from accidental, and even trivial 
circumstances ; yet since the reverence paid to trees, 
seemed nearly as ancient, and widely diffused as any 

Og 
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other form of superstition; 1 have been frequently 
induced to maxe it the object of personal inquiry among 
Asiaticks, and of literary research at home. The result 
noy before me, would constitute a volume of no incon- 
siderable size. For the subject may be traced from 
this present day to the earhest ages of which written 
records furnish an account; through every country of 
the old, and, probably, of the new world. The sacred 
Hebrew scriptures, allude to it in many places ; we find 
it mentioned by Greek and Roman authors ; various 
anecdotes respecting it- occur in Eastern manuscripts ; 
and it has been noticed by several European travellers 
and antiquaries. But, referring my reader to the Appendix, 
I shall here only observe, that a Persian King, almost 
five hundred years before the Christian era, (although 
he may have worshipped God, under the symbol of 
fire, or of the sun) appears, on classical, and ۲ think, 
very credible authority, as propitiating some divinity, 
or supernatural power ‘supposed to reside in a certain 
tree, by offerings suspended from its branches. The same 
practice, however inconsistent with their boasted religion, 
continues among the Musedmans of Persia. 


On the seventh, we left Kdn-e-zenidn at an early 
hour; the road was rough and hilly; and in some 
places, although many miles from any town or village, 
cevered with the rude tomb-stones of Ilidts. We met a 
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party of those wanderers, apparently three hundred men 
and women, with a multitude of children 3 several mares 
and foals, cows, considerable flocks of sheep and goats, 
and some very large and handsome dogs. The principal 
men on horseback, were well dressed, and carried spears 
of considerable length. 


We entered, soon after, the plain of Surra’z; where 
the Ambassador was received: with much ceremony and 
compliment by a very numerous astikbal, divided into ۰ 
three or four troops of -horsemen, who accompanied 
us to the garden called Shak cheragh (gla ol), near 
which our tents were pitched. The march of this day 
was twenty-two miles ; about two o’clock some rain fell ; 
_& rare occurrence here; the thermometer at half past 
three, stood at 65 in my tent, whence Shirdz was 
distinctly seen ; but although the green-tiled domes of several 
buildings, madé a pleasing appearance ; that city by no 
means equalled either in beauty or in magnitude, the idea 
of it which I had formed, from books and prints ; 
some mud-walled villages and gardens were also within 
view. Soon after our arrival here, a man from Shirdz 
introduced himself to my acquaintance as a nakésh (نقاش)‎ 
or “* painter کر‎ often employed there in illuminating Manu- 
scripts; and occasionally as a deldl (دثل)‎ or one who 
carries about to strangers various specimens of goods 
from the shops. Through means of this man (whom 
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a present of three or four English black-lead pencils 
enlisted in my service) I obtained on reasonable terms, 
in the course of a few weeks, above an hundred ancient 
gems and medals; besides some books, of which, pro- 
bably, there are not any second copies in Europe. These 
books, shall be noticed in the Second Volume. Many 
of the gems and medals were of little value; some are 
delineated in the present Volume ; (See Plate XXI, which 


_ comprises a few other Antiques, as the Appendixwill explain). 


8. The march of this morning was short; between 
four and five miles; and terminated a journey, (from 
our camp near Bushehr) of one hundred and sixty-seven 
miles.. There may be, however, in some places, a path, 
shorter, (or longer) by an inconsiderable degree, than 
that which we took; and in Hampatnan’s account of 
the road and stages between Shirdz and Cézerin, some 
names occur which I do not recollect to have heard(’’). 
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Inthe MS. Nozhat al Colub, (Geogr. Sect. ch. of Roads and Stages) he informs us‏ رم 
that, > from Shirdz to the wall or parapet of Hadji Kuém, isa distance of 5 farsangs ;‏ 
“from that to the Desht-i-Arzhen, 8 f. from that to the Rebét or Caravanserai on‏ 
«the summit of the Garivah-e-Mélén, 6 f. from that to the city of Cazeréin, 3 {. On‏ 
this road is the Garivah-e-Hushang ; and both these Garivahs, (very lofty hills,‏ « 
‘flat on the upper part) are difficult of acent. Total between Shirdz and Cazerin,‏ 

*t twenty-two farsangs.” 
فرسنک از و تا ذشت‎ GA حایط حاجي قوام‎ Gilat من شیراز الي الکازری-از‎ 
شش فرسنکت از ان تا شهر کازرون سه‎ the آرژن هشت فرسنک ازان تا رباط سرکریوه‎ 
است حمله باشد‎ ee کربوه هوشنکی دربن راه است و هردو کرپوهاي‎ uP 
از شیراز نا کازرون بیست ودو فرسنک‎ 
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Tt is possible that a lapse of almost five hundred years, 
since his time, has rendered them obsolete. The stages 
of our journey from Bushehr, are expressed in a Map 
annexed to the Second Volume ; and illustrating the 
account of an excursion which I made, when detached 
from the Embassy, to Dardbgerd and Fasa or Pasa, (the 
supposed Cyropolis and Pasagarda); dnd my return to 
Shirdz by the Salt Lake of Bakhtegén, and the ruins 
of Persepolis. This map, also, being constructed on a 
scale larger than that of the General Map, shows the 
course of our navigation in the Persian Gulf. 


On our road, from Shéh Cherdégh, we met the acting 
Minister, Mrrza ZE1N-AL-ABEDEIN, before-mentioned ; 
several chief officers of the Prince’s court; and the most 
respectable inhabitants of Shirdz, who came to congratulate 
the Ambassador on his arrival. As we advanced, the crowd 
increased ; and near the city, many thousand people had 
assembled to gaze on the cavalcade of Europeans. At 
no great distance from the walls, we rode over a level 
piece of ground, on which, as report mentioned, the 
young noblemen, and sons of opulent merchants, had been 
accustomed, in times not very long past, to exercise 
and amuse themselves with the equestrian game, called 
chigdn ر(چرکان)‎ now but seldom practised. 7 I have devoted, 
however, to this subject, an article in the Appendix; 


as we perceive the chigdén adopted by various nations ; 
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and among others the Greeks, under their Emperor 
Manuel Comnenus; retaining its original name in the 


parbarous word chukan-isterion ; Tzucavsrnpov. 


We found our tents close to the Jehan nemd (i we), one 
of the Prince’s finest gardens, into which, by his order, 
the English gentlemen were, at all times, to be admit- 

“ted. Ina handsome room, very richly gilt and painted, 
over the gateway of this garden, we partook of a colla- 
tion ; various trays covered with fruit and sweetmeats, being 
Jaid on the floor; after this, each retired to his tent. 
As IT entered mine, these beautiful lines from an ode of 
112*212 offered themselves to my recollection ; 

ow‏ ساقي مي باقي که در جذت نغواهي یافت 
کذار اب رکناباد و کلکشت مصلا را 
Sir William Jones has thus’ admirably paraphrased them :‏ 
“Boy! let yon liquid ruby flow,‏ 
«And bid thy pensive heart be glad,‏ 
Whate’er the frowning zealots say ;‏ ۰ 
«Tell them their Eden cannot show‏ 
A stream so clear as Rocnabad,‏ » 
«<A bower so sweet as Mosellay.”‏ 
Our camp was about a mile from the walls of Shirdz ;‏ 
and an enthusiastick lover of Persian poetry, might have -‏ 
envied us our situation; for the Tomb of Saadi was not‏ 
farther than a quarter of an hour’s walk; the stream of‏ 
Réknabéd murmured near us; and within three or four‏ 
hundred yards, were the Mosellé and the Tomé of Hafiz.‏ 
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On this classick ground, we remained encamped almost 
a week; in the course of which occurred two circum. 
stances, to be described in my néxt chapter; Sir Gore 
Ouseley’s introduction, at the Court of Prince Husein 
At Mr’rza; and Lady Ouseley’s interview with a 
Persian Queen, the Prince’s mother resident here ; 
one of the King’s first wives, living (very reluctantly, 
though with a beloved son) in a state of honourable 
separation from her husband, who had long Since filled 
her place with a succession of younger beauties. 


APPENDIX 


TO THE FIRST VOLUME, 





No ۰ 
Barbarick Guif. 


1" page 28, 2 passage has been translated from Ham- 
DALLAu Cazvi‘N1’s account of the Barbarick Gulf or 
Sea of Hhamyar. That Geographer’s words in the ori- * 
ginal Persian are 
حمیرسلیی. است از درياي هند انا بعر بربري نیز مبخوادند طرف شرتیش‎ at 
هر هندست و غربي دیار حمیر و شمال ولیت بربر و جنوبي جبال فمر ایس اجه از‎ 
در له دیکرکوچکتریست طراش بسمالست صدوشصت نرسنگ گفته اند و عرش‎ 
از شرق و غربست سي وسه فرسنک کفته آند و دربن بحر جزایر بسیارست‎ 
MS. Nozhat al 0044۵. (Chap. of Seas). It was my 
intention to notice here some geographical difficulties 
that present themselves in this passage, but I hope ۰ 
remove or explain them in the course of this work, 


2T 
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by means of an extraordinary map illustrating an an- 
cient Arabick manuscript, which will probably be placed 
in my hands before the expiration of many months. 


No. II. 
Matlaa as’ Saadem. 


O the Persian manuscript work entitled Matlaa as 

Saadein, a reference has been made in p. 53, and 
again in p. 67. The copy in my collection, is of a 
large quarto form, containing six hundred and eight 
pages of the original test, handsomely written ; and 
dated by the Mohammedan transcriber, in 992, corres- 
ponding to our year 1584. Some recent hand has 
prefixed a table of contents, occupying twenty-two pages. 
Monsieur Langlés’s very entertaining extracts from this 
valuable work, have been already noticed, (p. 67). It 
appears from his “Collection Portative de Voyages,” Tome 
II. (Pref. p. xii), that the copy which he used, is styled 
“ Mathia’a a Sa’adéin ou Djema’a Bahharein.” {The rising 
of the two fortunate planets, Jupiter and Venus, and the 
Junction of the two Seas). This perfectly agrees as to title 
with my manuscript, except in the word djemaa ; which 
without any alteration of sense, has the letter m pre- 


fixed in mine; the whole being مطلع السعدین و مجمع ! لبعریی‎ 
, ‘The author, in M. Langlés’s MS. is called “ Ben 6۸ 
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* 4و دیرگ‎ A’bd-ollrizaq al Samargandi.” In mine he 
names himself more simply, “ABD ARRIza’K BEN IsHaK 
AL 5۸11۸78 عبد الرزای بن اسعق السمرتندي-.0۸01‎ 0*6 
informs us that “Abdalrazzak Ben Gelaleddin Ishak Al 
Samarcandi” died in the year 880; (or of our Era 1475); and 
it would seem that M. Galland, a celebrated French 
orientalist, had undertaken: to translate the Matlaa ag 
Saadein. (‘Sec Bibliot. Orient.” art. Schahrokh). A more تهج‎ 
ticular account of Aspar’rEzax is given by the Persian 
. Historian Kuonpemi’r, whose words may be found with 
an English version in the “Asiatick Miscellany,” Vol. 
I. p. 72, (Calcutta 1785). According to this, he died in 
the year 887, (1472). Ilis Matlaa as’ Saadein contains 
the history of جر ورگ‎ (q (شاه‎ who began to reign 
in 1404; and of his descendants to the year 1470; but 
the part to which this article more immediately refers, 
is the account of his Embassy from that great Sovereign 
above mentioned, to the king of Béjnagar, (or Visiapore 
in India), during the years 1442, 1443 and 1444. This 
is the portion translated by M. Langlés in the “Collection’ 
Portative,” &c. Tome IT, where (p. xxix. and p. xxxv), 
we find Zyrbad noticed us a place from which merchan- 
dise was sent to Hormiz and to Kalikut. My copy in 
one passage has Rizbdd (ol;,,), but in the other, like ۰ 
Langlés’s, more correctly, Zirbdd (زیرباد)‎ : and I learn from 
the MS. Berhdn Kattea, that “ Malékh was one of the 
“islands of Zirbdd; and now generally called Malékhah.” 
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ماس نام aye‏ است از جزایر زییاد و اکنون بملاخه اشتبار دارد 
in Persian, would signify “under the wind.”‏ و204 
M. Langlés, p. xliv); mentions the port of Benddneh ;‏ 
and in a note (37), on this name, justly suspects an‏ 
jay Bander‏ بندرانه error of the transcriber. My MS. reads‏ 
‘Banderdnah, or the port of Banderdneh. which in Heylin’s‏ 
Cosmographie,” (p. 887, or rather 891, Lond. 1660), an old‏ > 
compilation of considerable merit, is described as “ Pandar-‏ 
ane on the skirts of Cononor,” (on the Malabar coast).‏ 
M. Langles’s correction of Yelbdr (XL), as written in his‏ 
copy, (See note 45), is perfectly justified by my MS,‏ 
Malibér, our ۰‏ ملیبار which has most unequivocally‏ 
He also rightly corrects hhouz hindy, (See his note 52),‏ 
jp, as it appears in my copy ;‏ هندي and reads Juz hindi‏ 
Jawz Hindi is generally used to express the cocoa-nut;‏ 
and by the‏ و(نارکیل) ۷۵۵۸ often called by the Persians‏ 
The Bisnagor of‏ .(ذارجیل 2۸۲۵۶ Arabians commonly‏ 
M. Langlés, (p. xlviii), is certainly, as he remarks,‏ 
(note 36), a corruption. My MS. reads always Sle‏ 
Bijénagar. In p. xiii, M. Langlés mentions the cape‏ 
opposite Serandib or Ceylon. ‘ Cap qui regarde Isle de‏ 
“«Serandib, que l’on appelle autrement Ceylan ;” my MS.‏ 
more particularly assigns to that territory the name of‏ 


POSSESSES S POSSESS SOSSSCSOSESSESCSSOSOSESESOSSHSOSSOSSEOOD 


@) See the MS. Dict. Berhdn Kattea, in voce (جوژ هندي)‎ ۶ a cocoa nut is 
nar-yel, in the Hindevy or modern language of Hindustdn, according to Gladwin's 
Ulfaz Udwiyeh or Materia Medica. No. 722, Calcutta 1793, 
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Caiel, or Kael ; که در برایر سراندیب‎ SG تا‎ This is the 
place which Heylin mentions (Cosmogr. p. 898); “ Caed in 
the kingdom of Bisnagar or Narsinga;” he also gives it 
in his map of Asia. The reader will not be displeased 
to see subjoined, respecting Cael, one of those notes with 
which Mr. Marsden has illustrated this very excellent 
translation of Marco Polo(’). 


No. Hi. 


Arabian Pirates. 


+ 


AVING alluded (in page 182), to the piratical 

settlement at Rés al kheimah, situate on the Arabian 
coast of the Persian Gulf, nearly in latitude 25, 49 North, 
and longitude, 55, 30 East; and again (in page 237), to 
its destruction by the English; I shall here state that this 
was accomplished in November, 1809, under the able 
conduct of Captain Wainwright of the Royal Navy, and 


جح موم وم مج موم مممم و همم SOOO OOS SOS‏ ممو موم 


@) “In the Tamul language the word Kael or Koil, signifies a temple; and forms 
“ the terminating syllable in the names of several places in the Southern part of the 
‘peninsula. It was also pre-eminently, the name of a considerable town and port of 
“trade in what we now term the Tinevelly country; not many miles from Tutacorin. 
* Its situation may be seen in the map, prefixed to Valentyn’s Beschryving von 
>» Choromandel, (Vol. V); where its ancient consequence is denoted by the addition 
“of the word patnam; but having disappeared in modern maps we may conclude 
“that Kael patnam no longer exists even asa town. Yet in Dalrymple’s collection 
“of plans of ports, we find one (from Van Keulen) which lays down the situation 
* not only of Cayl-patnam, but also of Porte Cayl, and ofa place termed Old Cayl,” 

See Marsden’s “ Travels of Marco Polo,” p. 675, note 1360, 
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۰ 


Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, of the 65th Regiment. The 
Juasme pirates, a tribe of the Wahabis, (See p. 153, 166, 
181), having lately” captured some of the East-India 
company’s ships, and murdered the greater number of their 
crews; two king’s ۰ frigates, five armed cruisers, and a 
bomb-vessel, with thirteen hundred troops, were sent 
from Bombay, and completely effected the object of 
this expedition, by destroying Rds al Kheimah the Juasme 
capital, above fifty large dows, (from two hundred to three 
hundred and fifty tons each), and many smaller vessels ; 
fifteen only of the British being killed or wounded, while 
the pirates suffered a loss of at least three hundred men, 
The particulars of this expedition are very well detailed 
in that entertaining and useful publication, the “ Asiatic 
« Journal,” (Vol. II. p. 341); from which, and from 
accounts communicated to me by persons who were 
present, it appears that the Jéasmes defended their capi- 
tal with the utmost intrepidity and obstinacy. ‘In one 
“instance a large building was defended even after the 
«British had scaled the roof, and had dropped several 
“hand-grenades into it, through holes worked with their 
& bayonets ; and at last its defenders rushed out, and 
“made a gallant though vain attempt to cut their way. 
“through the troops that surrounded it.” (Asiat. Journ, 
Vol. If. p. 344). In the town were accumulated vast 
stores of the most valuable goods; these might have 


been brought away, but the British commanders caused 
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all the magazines to be burnt, thereby proving that they 
had merely come for the purpose of chastising a mur- 
derous and piratical race. Gold and jewels, however, 
to a considerable amount, rewarded the exertions of our 
brave soldiers ; one of whom, it is said, obtained treasure 
nearly equivalent to. three thousand pounds. The de- 
struction of Rds al Kheimah was not effected without more 
difficulties than those commonly incidental to the cap- 
ture, by assault, of a strongly fortified place; for it was 
found that the frigates could not approach within three 
miles of the town, and scarcely could the smaller vessels 
come within point blank shot, so shallow was the water; the 
only bomb-vessel had foundered at sca; and so numerous 
were the pirates batteries and entrenchments, that the 
Imam of Mascat, whose co-operation our commander had 
solicited, thought it presumptuous to attempt with thirteen 
hundred men, what ten thousand, in his opinion, could 


scarcely hope to accomplish. 


No. IV. 
Persian Map. 


Y intended description, which may, perhaps, be 
۰ entitled a ۰ Periplus,” of the Persian Gulf, is noticed 
in page 163, and again in p. 165, and p. 231, where 
occurs a reference to the Plates VIII and IX. I have 
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accurately copied in one, and endeavoured to explain in 
the other, an original map illustrating the Sur al belddn, 
(or more properly the *Mesélik i Memdlek), a most valua- 
ble manuscript, which, as appears from the preface to 
this volume, is the Geographical Work, composed by 
دور‎ Havkat in the tenth century, and soon after transla-. 
ted into Persian. This map was drawn in the year of 
our era 1271, or of the Hejrah 670; and by offering 
a brief explanation of it here, I shall but slightly en- 
croach on the plan of my future “ Periplus.” 


We find that a greater extent is comprehended in this 
map than might be expected from its title; Séret Bakr 
Fars «(مورت بعر فارس)‎ 2 delineation of the sea of Fars;” 
or “Persian Gulf;” for to those who suppose themselves. 
placed on the South, (as most usual when we study our 
European maps) it exhibits Westward, the Red Sea; and 
North-Eastward the sea of Sin or of China). I have 


ج جمم مم ون مممو وم ممم موم ممممممممموج وصصص ه صن مهم مش POSSE‏ 


@) That the old Persian MS. which bears in a very modern hand: the title- 
of Sér al Beldén, avd the Mesilek & Memélek, are translations of EBN HAUKAL’s 
Arabick work, I have noticed inthe preface. Of the verbal variations between one 
and the other, without any difference of sense, a thousand instances might be 
given; thus in the MS. Mesdlek 6 Memélek, we read 
و درازي و پيناي درباي پارس عظیم تر است و در اخر درباي پارس زمین‎ 

چین است تا درباي قازم 

which passage in my translation of جح‎ HavuKAt’s “OUriental Geography,” p. 6), 

js rendered as follows. ‘ The Persian Sea is more extensive (than the Mediterra- 

“nean) in length and breadth; reaching to the land of Cheen and to the ۵ 
of Kolzum.” ‘nthe MS, Sur al Beldén, we read the following words 3. 
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already remarked, (See p. 164), much confusion on the 
subject of those seas, not only in Eastern manuscripts, 


but among ancient classical writers. 


It, might be imagined that the green colour used in this 
map, should peculiarly designate the Persian Gulf, which " 
some Arabian Geographers entitle the “ Green Sea,” or 
> Bay;” thus Eprisrt and Esw az Vanni, quoted in p. 164. 
But دص‎ Havuxaz, whose work the map illustrates, has 
not distinguished it by such an epithet; and in other 
maps of the same manuscript we find the Mediterranean 
and the Caspian Sea equally painted green. At each angle 
of the page is written obliquely in Arabick, the term 
indicating one of the cardinal points: Al Mashrek (المشرق)‎ 
The East; Al Maghreb و(امغرب)‎ “The West ;” Al-Shamal 
(الشمال)‎ the “ North ;” and Al Jenéb (اجنوب)‎ “the South.” 


Of the places marked in this map, I shall commence the 
explanation Eastward, so that it may coincide with the 
course of our navigation, from Ceylon up the Persian 
Gulf. We first perceive the great or main ocean, called 


PESSSSOSSSSSSSCSSSOESOSOOSSSOSOSSSSOSOSSEOCOSSOSOOOOOOO? 


و درباي پارس بزرگ ثر و پهن ثر از درياي روم است جهت OS‏ حدود درباي 
«And the Sea of Pars is greater and wider than the Sea of Rim, (the Mediterra-‏ * 
*nean), because the limits of the sea of Pars are from the confines of Chin‏ 
“to Kolzum.” Such a variation of words must naturally occur when different‏ 

persons translate the same work. 


2.u 
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Al Bahr al Meheyt «(البنر آلمعپیل)‎ because it surrounds or 
embraces the whole world. The next name, Bahr al Sin, 
(edt (عر‎ although written on the Coast, signifies > the 
“ Sea of China.” Wear this is حمدان‎ which, as the vowel 
accents are. not expressed, may be either Hhumddn or 
Hhamdén. In the English translation of حول‎ Hauxat’s 
work, (Orient. Geogr. p. 9), J wrote Humddn, thinking 
it probably that Cumdan, which in the ninth century 
appears to have been the Royal Capital of China, as 
we learn from those Mohammedan travellers whose 
narratives have been translated by the ingenious Renau- 
dot’). Espn Hauxat, also, represents Humddn as the 
metropolis of China, (Orient. Geogr. p. 9). But the 
maritime situation of حمدان‎ in our map, may perhaps 
indicate Canton, which the Arabs might eapress by 
Hhamdén, ov Khamddn(°). Leaving the coast and sea 


00600606600 6F SOO SOSCSESOSS OSS SOS SOO ODO D OOOOH OPODOOOD 


“Ii se trouve une plus grande difficulté 4 eclaircir nos auteurs sur la ville de‏ رم 
See “ Anciennes Relations,” &c. Remarques, p. 181. Renaudot‏ .میگ “<Cumdan,”‏ 
concludes that it must be Nanghing, (p. 182). But whatever doubts exist on‏ 
this subject will probably be removed in the edition of those “Relations,” which we‏ 
have reason to expect from that celebrated orientalist, Monsieur Langlés,‏ 


The diacritical points are so frequently omitted, not only in the copies of‏ رن 
Epn Hauxaws work, but in almost, every Arabick or Persian manuscript that,‏ 
could a satisfactory solution of doubts or difficulties be obtained by such a‏ 
process, we should not hesitate to supply one dot; thus some Geographical‏ 
treatises exhibit the word Bahr ( ee) “Sea,” written without any point under‏ 
probably in fifteen out of twenty instances. By the addition of a dot to‏ رو 
Khumdén‏ (خمدان) is rendered‏ (حمدان) the first letter, Hhumdén or Hhamdén‏ 
or Khamdén, and seems to express more accurately the two Chinese names.‏ 


۰ 
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"of China, we advance to Serendib (سندیب)‎ or Ceylon, 
in this map ‘scarcely separated from fhe continent by a 
slight red line; whilst the remarkable object which I 
have described by the name of “Adam’s Peak” (See p. 
35, 60) is here entitled Jebel Serendib (جبل سرندیب)‎ the 
mountain of Serendib” or of Ceylon; and by an extraor- 
dinary graphical elevation, appears towering over the 
island, and as if distinct from its proper base; ‘te which 
however duly approaches the Bahr al Hind (sid\s')- 
or “Indian Ocean.” (See page 22, 23 et seq.) Inland, 
Northward of Ceylon, we find the Beldd Hind هند)‎ oth) 
or Region of India; and Westward of Ceylon the 0 
al Sind السند)‎ os) or Region of Sind.” Here flows the | 
Nahr Mihrdn (y\a4i) or “ River Mihrdn,” painted 
of a blue colour in which, were not other rivers so ex- 
pressed, we might suppose an allusion to the name of 
2۷۸ Gb (Wis) or “ Blue Water,” given by some Eastern 
writers to this stream, best known as the celebrated 
Sind or Indus. I must here observe that its source is 
traced in the MS. Sér al Beldan to “ the back ofa certain 
“mountain from which proceed some of the streams or 
“ fountains of the River Jaihién (or Oxus)” 
ee آن رید از پشت کرهي بیرون مي اید کهبعضي از جویبا جیعو از ایا‎ 

و مستنبط مي شود 

The printed work of Esy تفت دا‎ (Orient. Geog. p- 
155) derives the Mihrdén’at once from’ the Jaihin. TY 
have already (p. 149) quoted some ancient and modern 
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authors who notice the resemblance between the Deltas. 
of Sind and of Egypt. Thus Esn ای ادا‎ compares the 
River Mihrén ta the Nile, in his printed work (p. 155), 
from its’ rise and fall, and from its nahang (63), 00۰ 
codiles or alligators. In the MS. Sér al belddn he 
amplifies his comparison, and mentions that this River 
is like the Nile in magnitude and impetuosity; sub- 
siding at certain seasons, and promoting abundance of 
crops which are cultivated as in Egypt. 
" و درآن زمین زراعت مي کذند چنانک درزمین معر‎ 
Immediately beyond this River appears the Sea-port of 
Deibel or Diébel, not Debil as written by Greaves in his 
translation of Unuca Bere’s Geographical Table; - for 
the true spelling is ascertained by Sa’pux Israna’n1, who 
in his MS. Takwim al beldén, informs us that (Jyo) 0 
is a town of Sind, and, after the Arabian manner, called 
Diul .(معرب. دیول)‎ The three copies of Ex Hauwat’s 
work which I have consulted agree in placing this Sea- 
port on the Eastern side of the River Mihran. 
Le و دیبل از شرقي مهران است بر کناره‎ 

Yet the Map represents it as on the West; perhaps 
it is Eastward in respect to some branches.(°) We 
must now advance to the Persian Gulf, aud notice 


Hormuz, of which an account has been already given 
DOCS SOS SSO SSSSHSOCSESSSE PESOS SSEBOESS صضصصص هه هم صههص هه هه‎ 


@) “If this ( Diul ) were on the eastern side of the river, aud insulated bya stream 
derived from the aia channel, it would cor-espend sufficiently with the Killoota 
of Asrian.” Viucent’s Neaichus, p. 191. (Sec. edit). 
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in p. 154, 155 60 seq. Next we find Hysn ebn Omérah 
(حصی اب عماره)‎ or “the Castle of the Sons of Omarah;? de- 
scribed by Espn رم نما‎ as exceedingly strong, and 
he adds, that to the Lords.of this Castle there is a sup- 
posed allusion in the Koran, (See Orient. Geog. p. 12). 
It has been reckoned as belonging to Ldristén which 
some include in the tract called Shebdngarah,, but these 
denominations are lost in the more general and come 
prehensive title of Pars, a Province which Hysn eba 
Omarah is said to terminate Eastward. 


The next place, according to our Map, is Sirdf, 
sufficiently noticed in the fourth Chapter of this Work. 
We then find Najtram تجیرم‎ (or as sometimes written. 
Bajiram(’). The situation of this place xis satisfactorily. 
ascertained by Esn Havuet, and, after him, by Ep- 
RISI; yet AsULFEeDA seems to have‘ entertained. some 
doubts. respecting it.?)  Jendbah 4% next presents it- 
self; then Séniz (سینیز)‎ which some, says. ABULFEDS, 
place in the province of Fars, others in Ahwaz; (Khiz- 


CESSES UE SS OSULOOESOSESESOVSSUOESOECOSOOOOOOS‏ نان ون و موی 


() This difference arises merely from the position of a diacritical point over 
or auder the first letter; JN) or (Bi. The name is without any point in the map 3 
and in my MS. from which I translated EBN HauKAL's work,.a B (2) was expressed 
in one place; but an Arabick note to ABU'LFEDA’s account: of Persia, printed at 
Vienna, with a Greek translation in. 1807, (page 264,, determines the orthography 
and. writes تجیرم‎ Najiram, ۲ ۱ 

@ See his Arabick Geography, witha Greek translation, published by Demetrius 
Alexandrides, at Vienua, as above quoted. 
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istdn or Susiana) (See his Geography, before quoted, 
p- 250). But Mahriydén (مهرویای)‎ which our Map next 
exhibits, is- generally supposed to limit Susiana and Fars 
on the coast. Those three sea-ports, Jendbah, Sintz and 
Mahriydén, are often mentioned in the printed work of 
Espn Haukas, which has Sinir for Siniz. A Gentleman 
who: had visited Jendbah, or as he wrote the name, Genowa, 
informed. me. that near it were considerable remains of 
an ancient edifice whence large stones have been occasion- 
ally transported by sea to various places. They may 
have contributed to the structure of that 14 (3b) which 
gave, perhaps, its name to روموت‎ Where says Arrian, was a 
Palace of the Persian Kings. (Hist. Indic. c. 39). I have 
already observed (See p. 193), that 100 (the 6 pro- 
nounced as in our words walk, talk, &c.) is sometimes used 
to express a whole edifice, though properly signifying a 
vault or arch. Ptolemy mentions two places called 
Taoke (Geogr. Lib. vii cap. 4). Jendbah, or Genowa, ap- 
pears as Gunava in the Map prefixed to Captain Mac- 
donald Kinneir’s ‘Journey through Asia Minor,” &c. 


Our progress on the land is now impeded by a great 
River flowing into the Persian Gulf, which we find pro- 
perly described here as Bahr Fars, (عر فارس)‎ “the Sea of 
‘Fars” or Persia; a title sometimes more extensively ap- 
plied, as I have already shown. In this Gulf, three 
islands are seen (painted red). _OF the Jezirah Léfee. 
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See Chap. IV. p. 163. This name is errone-‏ (جزیره افت) 
(Ldmeth) in the Arabick text of Ep-‏ لمت ously printed‏ 
risi’s Geography (Clim. III. Sect. 6). Ldfet is the‏ 
same with Jezirah Dirdz, or Tauilah, “the Long Island,”‏ 
(also called Kishm); it should have been placed on the‏ 
or Khéreg, not‏ (جزیره خارکف) Eastward.  Jezirah Khdrek‏ 
Hharek ($+) as in Edrisi’s printed work, has been’ inci-‏ 
dentally mentioned (p. 161). It is a small island but well‏ 
watered; not very far from Bushehr; and once belonged‏ 


to the Dutch. 


The third Jezirah or island is Awdl (جزیره اوال)‎ which 
the reader will find noticed in p. 231; according to 
Niebuhr, it is the largest of those islands collectively 
named Bahhrein (هریی)‎ : (Descript. de ۲ Arabie. p. 284, 
Copenh. 1773). 


Returning to the River (painted blue) which stopped 
our course beyond Mahruydn, I shall observe that it is 
called Al Diylah (apo) or “the Tigris ;” although it 
represents the united streams of this River and of the 


Fordt (w\) or Euphrates. 


Having crossed the Diylah we enter that region which 
the Eastern Geographers denominate generally Jezéret 
al Arab, (جزیرة العرب)‎ the Arabian Peninsula or Chersonese ; 
for these are expressed by the Arabick word Jezirah or 
Jeziret, more properly signifying anisland. Here we first 
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perceive Abadén (عبادان)‎ which in the Map is written 
Anddan; the letter ز‎ N, through a mistake having been 
put for, B. It is described by Esw Havxat and 
Eperist as a small Castle on the Sea-shore. 


Next we proceed to Hajr (j=) noticed by 1 
(Clim. IfI. Sect. 6),. and, as Niebuhr informs us, the 
name of a district and city, also called Lahhsa or al 'Hassa 
(ue) situate on the Persian Gulf, .and near the - Islands 
of Bahrein; the whole province of Hajr has. been deno- 
minated Bahrein. Our Map then presents Sokhdr (i=) 
which Niebuhr calls Sohar (se); “it is” adds he, “ one 
“of the most celebrated and ancient cities in Oman, 
“but now of little importance.” (Descript.de ۲ Arabie, 
p. 256. Copenh. 1773). We next advance to Aden or 
Eden (.ss) a celebrated emporium of Yemen (یمی)‎ or 
Arabia Felix. It appears under the name of Aéava in the 
Geographical work of Stephanus Byzantius; and is sup- 
posed, not without reason, to be the Eden (7) which Eze- 
kiel enumerates among the great commercial places(’). 


We must now suppose ourselves to have passed the 
Straits of Bédbelmandeb (See p- 23), and entered the Red 
Sea; here our Map first ‘offers a name wrilten without 
any diacritical points; supplying these, however, from 
DPMSSSSHSSOSSSSSESSSSSOSOSSOSS OSSD OSOOS SOLOS S OO OOOO OS 


() “The merchants of Sheba, and Raamah,” &c. “ Haran and Canneb and Eden, 
“the merchants of Sheba, Ashur and Chilmad,” &c. Ezek. ch. XXVII. 22, 23, 
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works that describe the coast of Arabia, we shall find 
Zabid (زبید)‎ once an opulent city, the capital of a district 
called Tehama, according to Niebuhr; and, as he suggests, 
the Sabatha of Pliny. 


The next name appears to be Abe (use), or Ghain «(غیی)‎ 
for the points are omitted; I should suppose it, how- 
ever, that Airah (cs) or Ghairah (2), described as 
a small Castle or Fortress, کوچک)‎ aks), in an account 
of Arabia, which renders the MS. Sur al beldin, more 
valuable than the other copies of Enwe®HavuKkat’s work 
that I have consulted; he celebrates the pines as Te- 
markable for its excellent dates. 


We now find Al-Mahjam (rel), ۵ city once of consi- 
derable note, but now’ almost wholly ruined, as Niebuhr 
informs us; and beyond it, Al Serin و(السرین)‎ the last letter 
being erroneously written in the map, like an, x. This 
is the maritime City, الساحل مدینه)‎ d+), and strongly fortified 
castle, (حصی حصیی)‎ of Serin (ux), noticed by Eprtst, 
(Clim. If. Sect. 5). Then we arrive at Jiddah (cs), a 
sea-port through which much Indian wealth is commu- 
nicated to Mecca, distant only thirty hours, according to 
Bruce, (Vol. I); and next we discover, (a point being | 
supplied in the map) Al Jér (is!) : which, says Eprisz, 
(Clim. 11, Sect. 5), is the port for Medinah. There can 
scarcely be a doubt that the Moiava of Ptolemy, (Lib. VI, 


2x 
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cap. 7), is represented by the Madian (مذیی)‎ of our map. 
Here, according to Eprist and ABULFEDa, was the well, 
from which Moses watered the flock of Reuel, or Jethro, 
whom the Arabs call (شعیب)‎ Suoarp(). This has been 
long in ruins. At length we discover, under the name of 
Ailah (a;\), that place which the Hebrew scriptures entitle 
Ailath, Elath or Eloth, (no or my Deut. 11, 8. 1], Chron. 
۷۲۲۲۱۲۰17۰ Near this was Eziongaber, (129 yxy), where Solomon 
constructed the ships that brought gold from Ophir ; (I. 
Kings, ch. IX. ۷۰ 26). ۰1 have already alluded to Elath 
and Exziongaber, in p- 52, both situate on that bay of the 
Red Sea, called the “Elanitick Gulf,” from Enava, as 
Ptolemy, (Lib. V. cap. 17), and مدمه‎ OF Ada, as Ste- 
phanus Byzantius writes the name of Elath or Ailah. The 
general map, prefixed to this Volume, will sufficiently 
indicate its situation. We have now almost reached the 
extremity of that Sea, which is often denominated Ara- 
bian, and more frequently “Red.” Our. map entitles it 
Bakr al و(عر الفلزم) تام‎ or the “ Sea of Kolzum,” from 
an ancient city, or military station, the Klusma, or Clysma 
of Ptolemy, Kascpa gpovpiors (Lib. TV. cap. 5). But. our 
Persian map, should have placed it on the Western or 
Egyptian side of the Gulf; it appears at the very point, 
in other maps of the same manuscript. Respecting its 


۱ اجه جمممن ج ممممم مممممم مج ممممممممو ممممم موم ممممو من POGOe‏ 


; اوه See Exodus. ch. II. v.16. ۰ Now the priest of Midian had seven‏ رمع 
“and they came and drew water,” >‏ 
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situation, the learned Michaelis seems to have entertained 
some doubts; (See his notes on ““Abulfede Descript. Hgypt. | 
p. 117, (Goetting. 1776). 


On the Coast, nearly opposite to Jiddah, we find a 
name, which I have, doubtfully, written Anddn (عندای)‎ ; (See 
Plate IX); for the second letter wants its diacritical point or 
points, both in the map and text, and is liable to many 
variations; as we may suppose it a Bs, Ni, T3, Y 4, 
&c. The first letter, also, may be rendered gh by the 
addition of a dot, (2); whatever be the name, this place 
is described in the MS. (Str al beldén), as terminating 
that tract which produces gold, and. which appears in 
our map under the title of Aredz al Maaden المعدن)‎ ‘eas 
“the land of Mines,” or Minerals. ‘And these mines 
“extend,” says Espn Hauxkat, “from the vicinity of the 
“Suwdd of Misr, or Egypt, the space of ten manzels or 
“days journies, to a certain, castle on the Sea Coast, at 
““a place called Anddn’("). Below the “land of Mines,” 

is Zeilaa و(زیلع)‎ situate near the Straits of Bdabelmandebd. 
This city appears to be the Zdlegh (رالغ)‎ of Evrisr, (Clim. 
I. Sect. 5). He describes it*‘as a place of much mar- 
itime intercourse, and Marmol notices some remains of 


ancient edifices visible there. The Beldd al Habsheh (ats 4) 


POSSESS FO SOOG 000000000 0006500 000500060066 OCOCOSCHOO 


(*) و opt‏ معدن از نزدیک سواد مصرمي کشد تا بده منز بكوشكي که بر 
کناره دربا موضوع rua!‏ وانرا عندان مي کوبند MS. Sur af Beldén.‏ 
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or “land of Habsheh,” (Abyssinia), next offers itself, 
_ and the adjacent ocean bears the title of Bakr al Habsheh 
اعبشه)‎ j<), or Sea of Abyssinia. Then we enter the 
Bahr al Zinge (el=)> “The Sea of Zinge,” or Ethiopia, so 
called from the Beldd al Zinge ( (بلدالزم‎ or land of Ethiopia, 
or, as we often write the name, Zanguebar. 


Such is this Persian map; one of the most ancient 
that I have ever seen. How imperfectly it represents 
the acinal inflexions and indentations of sea’and coast, 
will be obvious to every Geographer at the first glance; ۰ 
and to any person who may compare it with the general 
map illustrating this Volume. Respecting that part of 
it which relates to the Persian Gulf, a map given in 
the second Volume should be consulted. Of sixteen 
maps annexed to the manuscript Sur al Beldén, it must 
be observed in justice to the Persian artist, that this 
which I have here copied, is not by any means the 
most correctly delineated or, perhaps, the most interest- 
ing, although best adapted to my present purpose. 
On a future occasion it will appear that, however inac- 
curately they may express tle outlines of sea and 
land, those maps are highly useful from the suecession 
of stages which they exhibit, and the names of places ; 
resembling, at least, in this respect, the Peutingerian 
or Theodosian Table, that precious relick of Geogra- 
phical antiquity. 
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No. V. 


Coffee and Tobacco. 


the latter part of this volume, frequent‏ ی 

allusions have been made to the use of coffee and 
tobacco among the Persians; who in such.a manner com- 
bine those articles, though of widely different origin, that 
according to one of their own sayings, ۱ 

* Coffee without tobacco is like meat without salt.” 

As in our Northern European island, the leaf of Chinese 
tea has become, within a short time, almost necessary 
to every class; so in Persia and Turkey, the coffee and 
tobacco, at first introduced as foreign luxuries, now 
contribute to solace even the poorest inhabitants. Yet 
the Arabian berry has, probably, not been longer known 
among them, then the American weed, which, we may 
reasonably believe, they learned to “smoke from the 
Portuguese. That coffee however, was. the ancient Lace- 
demonian black broth, some of our early English tra- 
vellers seem inclined to imagine; the first, I believe, 
who entertained this strange opinion, being not the least 
intelligent. Noticing coffee as used at Constantinople, 
when he visited that capital in 1610, Sandys ventures 
to ask, whether it. might not have been “that blacke 
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“ broth which was in use amongst the Lacedemonians’("*). 
That it was not, is proved by the answer of an inge- 


nious antiquary(*). 


Respecting the medicinal properties, (and perhaps the 
early history. of coffee), much valuable information might 
be expected from a treatise written in the seventeenth 
century, and noticed by Rolamb, a Swede, who was at 
Constantinople in 1657. This treatise he ascribes to 
the Dutch Envoy at that capital, M. Varner, ‘a man 
«well versed in the Oriental languages, but fitter for a 
“professor than for a publick minister; for his whole 
“delight and business consisted in reading Rabins, and 
“all sorts of other Oriental writings,” &c(*). It is 
mentioned in the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” and I 


0000660006006 نونمم موم موم وم‎ “POOP PO SOOO OOD 


(2) Sandys's Travels, p. 66, (third edit. 1632*. See also Sir Thomas Herbert’s 
Travels, p. 828, (third edit. 1665), and a *‘ Voyage into the Levant,” by a subsequent 
writer of inferior merit, Henry Blunt, p. 192, (fourth edit. 1650), 


shall reply to it,” says Dr. Chandler, “that for making their black broth,‏ 1“ هم 
the cook was furnished with salt and vinegar, and bid to procure what was wanting‏ © 
«from a victim, ,Plutarch); this, it has been conjectured, was blood. ‘The epicure‏ 
will not lament that the entire receipt has not reached‘us.” See ۰ Travels in Asia‏ 4 
Minor,” &c. p. 194, (second edit. 1776).‏ * 

- 

(*) See Churchills Collect. of Voyages, &c. Vol. V. p. 689, (ed. 1704). The M. 
Varner mentioned by Reolamb, is the learned Levinus Warner, who bequeathed 
to the University of Leyden above nine hundred Oriental Manuscripts, of 
which many are enriched with his own notes and comments. Some of these 
Manuscripts 1 once had the pleasure of inspecting, but too hastily, during a 
short visit to the noble Library of that City. | 
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have heard from well-informed persons in Paris, that 
coffee was introduced among the French, (at least as 
an article of publick use) by Thevendt, (Jean Michel, 
the younger, or the nephew, as he is often styled), whose 
Travels in Turkey and Persia are well known. But at 
what time it ‘first became a favourite beverage among 
the Arabians, I have not been able to ascertain, although 
a Persian manuscript, the Elaft Aklim (هفت اتلیم)‎ ۲ 
“Seven Climates,” describing Mokha, informs us that 
there was the tomb of SuerkuH شادبی) دوگ‎ pad), OF, ” 
according to one copy, توص میگ‎ (Jol), 3 first 
“introduced the custom of drinking coffee”(*). The 
Persians sip it, extremely strong and hot, without milk 
or sugar, out of small china cups. Chardin acknowledges 
the difficulty of obtaining any satisfactory information 
respecting the earliest use ‘of tobacco in Persia, (Voyages, 
&c. Tome IV. p. 33. Rouen 1723). For my own part I 
incline to the opinion, of Kempfer and Father Angelo, that 


it was first introduced by the Portuguese ; and in many 


e 
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(I have already given the original Persiaw of this passage in the “ Ori- 
ental Collections.” Vol. 11, و‎ 820, Mocha, says Kampfer, is the peculiar 
region of Coffee. “Kahwah; que nullibi terrarum quam circa AMocham Arabie 
“ felicis انامه‎ (Ameen. Exot. p. 123.) Bruce, however, would trace it to 
Caffa; “the South province of Narea, whence it is first said to have come.” 
Travels, &c. Vol. II. p. 411. (Dubl. 1791). Before we adopt this derivation, 
it would be necessary to learn whether the name of Cuffa is written in Ara- 
bick letters (like the mame of the berry) 95 Kahwah or Cahweh, Herbert, as quoted 
in note 12, mentions “ coho or coffee; a drink black as soot, thick, and strong-sented, 
> distrained from bunchy, buunu, or bay-berries, &c.” : 
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provinees it now grows luxuriantly(’*). Chardin, Kempfer, 
Niebuhr, and more modern travellers, Mr. Scott Waring, Mr: 
Morier, and others, have given delincations of the Caledn 
(48 generally pronounced Calecon) ; that glass bottle from 
which the smoke of tobacco, passing through water 
that purifies and cools it, is inhaled by means of tubes 
or pipes; these are either straight and short, or so long 
and flexible that they accommodate themselves to the 
motions of a horse; and the luxurious Persian may, 
without any interruption of his progress, smoke through 
the pliant tube as he rides along, while a servant by 
his side carries the Caleén. Some of these machines are 
very neatly ornamented, and the prices are proportionably 
high. Those used by the king and princes, at great 
publick audiences and on other occasions of ceremony, are 
often studded with jewels of considerable value. In a 
future plate of this work, copied from an original por- 
trait, (of a Persian using it), the Caledn shall) be accu- 
rately represented. 


POODODHOODSSPDOSDOSOOSO99OD 00S‏ من موم مممممممم موم 


¢) « Nicotiana ante sesqui circiter secula toti antiquo orbi, adeoque et Persia, 
*<ceepit a Lusitanis transvectoribus innotescere.” Kempf. Ameemt. Exot. p. 640. 
“Li Portughesi furono i primi che lo portorno in Persia.” Angel. Gazophyl. Pers. 
p. 427. In his Persian column, on the same subject, he says that the Portuguese 
brought tobacco (تنیاکو)‎ from an American island of that name. 
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N 0. VI. 


Persian Game of Chugan. 


N page 317, I promised that an article of this Ap- 

pendix should be devoted to the equestrian game called 
Chugén (SJ ence universally practised throughout 
Persia, and, as report stated, often played on a level 
Piece of ground near Shirdz, and probably within a 
‘period not very long past. It was a favourite recreation 
of Kings and Chiefs; and originally, I believe, consider- 
ed as almost peculiar to illustrious personages; we learn 
however, from a letter of Pietro della Valle, written at 
Cazvin in 1618, that وگ‎ Axspa’s, the monarch then 
reigning, exercised himself frequently in this royal sports 
and sometimes invited’ those to participate, who under- 
stood it well, although not distinguished by exalted rank, 
("); and in half a century after, Chardin describes. it 
as one of .the popular amusements; admitting thirty or 


forty persons, forming two parties, to engage at once(’*) 


The object of those who played, was to drive through 
the goal, with sticks having semi-circular or straight 
۵۵ اه موه موم جوم مج وم موی و جوم موم موم هجوج هه‎ 


(7) EB alcuni che giucano bene (il giuocho del -Pallamaglio,) benche non 
“‘siano di molto gran qualita, il Ré stesso spesso gli chiama a giuocare.” Viaggi. 


(*) * Leur jeu de mail se fait dans une fort grande place, au bout de laquelle 
“sont des pilliers, proche I'un dei’ autre qui servent de passe; on jette la balle 
“au milieu de la place,” &¢, Voyages, > Tome IY, Pp. 127, Rouen 1723. 


2 ۲ 
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transverse heads, a ball made of light wood, which the 
contending parties, governed by certain laws prescribed, 
and striking only whén at full gallop, endeavoured to 
bear off, one from the other(**). Of this game there 
were several kinds; and I perceive in the pictures of 
Manuscripts executed between two lkundred and four 
hundred years ago, that the chugéns or sticks are. rg- 
presented with heads of three slightly different shapes, 
which the Miscellaneous Plate (No. 19) exhibits. 


Degraded into a pedestrian exercise and under vari- 
ous forms and denominations, this game seems to have 
been widely diffused throughout Europe, and we may 
perhaps trace it in the Cricket of England, the ‘Golf, or 
Gough of Scotland, and the Hurling-matches of Ire- 
land. Pietro della Valle discovered it in the Florentine 
calcio(®) ; and to me the original name chugén ap- 
pears but slightly disguised in the chicane of Languedoc, 
‘where the game is played as in Persia, with a wooden 


woe SOOO F0 SS eSSSBOSSSSOSCSES OS SOO HS حصصصص هم همه مه همم‎ 


Pietro della Valle describes the ball as “una boccia ‘di legno leggiero.”‏ رم 
(Viag. Lettera di Luglio 1618.) Of a game so celebrated among the Persians, it is‏ 
surprising that Dr. Hyde has only said ; “ Est et pila lignea qua exercetur Pililudi-‏ 
“um equestre, seu Claviludium, anglicé  Stow-BaLt.” Hic ludus a Persis equi-‏ 
exerceri solet in Hippodromo magno abi pilam ligneam ultrd citréque‏ مود 
impellentes, sese el eq uos ۶ ad agilitatem excitant.” See “ De Pile Ludis,”‏ » 
in the Second Volume of Hyde’s Miscellaneous Works, p. 390.‏ 


“Cie solo questa differenza tra il giuocho de’ Persiani, e’l calcio de’ Fio-‏ رس 
 yentini; che’i Fiorentini giuocano con molta gentea piedi, &c. Mai Persiani, piu‏ 
gobilmente, giuocano a cavalle, &c.” Viaggi, Lettera da Cazvin, 25, Luglio 1618.‏ * 
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ball and a club headed like a mallet or hammer. 
Yet the learned Du Cange thought it possible that Ia, 
chicane might be derived from the English word chicken; 
because the domestick fowls so called run hastily to 
snatch from each other whatever is thrown before them 
as food!) Had this ingenious antiquary, generally so 


PCSSCOCESOSONGESSCCOCCCOHSSCSOSOOCHOSCEEOOOSCOOCOOCOSS 


@I shail here give, in one note, some passages from Du Cange’s Dissertation VIII, 
added to Joinville’s “Histoire de Saint Louis.” (Paris, folio, 1668, p. 185 et 
seq.) a work not often found in private libraries. Of the “Chicane ou jeu de 
“‘ paume a cheval,” he says, “ e¢’est un sujet qui n'est pas indigne de la curiosita, 
“puisqu’ ilest conuu de peu de personnes, et qu'il nous decouvre une espéce 
“de manége pratiqué particulierement par les nouveaux Grecs, qui semble avoir etd 
“ignoré daus l'occident.” Having mentioned some Byzantine historiaas who 
allude to it, he adds: “ce jeu est appellé par eux dun terme barbare تم‎ 
“ yornpov qui etoit aussi le nom du lieu qui servoit aces exercises; ce lien 
“etoit dans lenclos du grand palais de Constantinople prés del’ apartement 
«*doré,” &c. ‘Ce lieu etoit d’une vaste etendue comme on receuille des termes 
“de Luithprand, “qua Zucanistrii magnitudo protenditur,” &c. He refers also 
to Anna Comnena; Constant. Porphyrog. Theophanes, &c. and observes that 
rouxavigew is equivalent to ets umrpracwy cktevat, and موه‎ in expressing 
“jouer @ la balle a cheval.” “Mais pour retourner au jeu de la balle a cheval 
“que les Grecs appellent Tzyeanisterium, il semble que ces peuples en doivent a 
“nos Francois; et que 0 abord il n’a pas eté autre que celui qui est encore en 
“ usage dans le Languedoc, que l'on appelle le jeu de la chicane, et en d’autres 
* provinces, le jeu de mail; sauf qu’en Languedoc ce jeu se fait en plein cam- 
* pagne et dans les grands chemins; ou I’on pousse avec un petit maillet mis au 
“bout d'un baton d’une longeur proportionée une boule de bois,” &c. “De 
“sorte que chicaner n’est autre chose que le سیم‎ des Grees, qui ont cou- * 
“‘tume dexprimer le ¢ ou ch des Latins parle tz, comme Eustathius sur Di- 
“onysius nous apprend, &c.” “ Quant اه‎ origine de ce mot, comme toutes les 
“conjectures dont on se sert en de semblables rencontres sont pour le plus 
“souvent incertaines, je ne scay si je dois m’y engager ; car je’n’oserais pas avancer 
« qu’il vient de ۲ anglois ehicguen qui signifie un poullet, en sorte que chicaner seroit 
*imiter les pouilets, qui ont coutume de courir Jes uns apres les autres pour 
“arracher les morceaux hors du bec; ce que font ceux qui jouent a la Chicane, 
“a la fagou des Grecs, jettans une balle au milieu d'un champ, et chacun tachant 
«de lenlever a son compagnuon.” 
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successful in his philological inquiries, recollected the 
Eastern game, he probably would not have inclined to ima- 
gine’ chicane of French. origin, or its name English; nor 
would he most certainly, have left it for me to remark 
{and no one else, I believe, has made this observation) 
that the barbarous word Tzucan-isterion, signifying a 
place where games are played with a ball, expresses, in 
its two first syllables, the Persian چوکان‎ chigén(™). 


We find the Greek Emperor, Manuel Comnenus with 
his Byzantine princes and nobles enjoying this amuse- 
ment on horse-back in the twelfth century; the wooden 
ball having been exchanged for one more soft, formed 
of stuffed leather; and the stick or wand, instead of a 
hammer-like head, terminating in a hoop; which, as 
eur battledores, or tennis-rackets, presented tothe ball 
a reticulated space. This imperial sport is well described 
by the historian Cinnamus, who, probably, was a spectator; 
for he accompanied Manuel on various occasions both 
in Europe and Asia; and, if we are not authorized to 
infer from his account, that in earlier times among 
the Greeks, this game, as I before observed of its Per- 
sian original, was almost peculiar to Royal players; 
yet skill in so difficult and dangerous an exercise ap-~ 


SOSSVSCSOSSHSOCOESS OS POSS OSSSDOSOSOOEOO6SOCTOC SCONCES - 


ori), the‏ و To express the Persian and English ch, or éeh (the Italian 6 before‏ رت 
modern Greeks use tz; thus, as I have already shown (See p. 41), they write régpro,‏ 
kuwargirée, in imitation of the Italian word certo, cicatrice,‏ 
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pears to have been considered no unworthy accomplish- 
ment of “Kings and the sons of Kings’)... Some 
readers will probably be gratified by the addition of a 
few particulars concerning the Persian game. 


It is supposed by writers of the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies, to have been practised in very early ages, and 
well known throughout the East when Prince Sra’vesn, 
with a select band ef seven Irdnian or Persian heroes, 
(about 600 years before Christ), astonished AFRASIA‘B, 
king of Turdn or Scythia, by his equestrian skill and 
the dexterity which he displayed at a memorable game, 
performed to the sound of drums and trumpets, and 
described with much animation by Firpavsi(%). This 
Poet also, celebrates the strength of Gusnrasp, (the 
Hystaspes of classical history), who wielded the chugdén 
with such effect that ‘the ball could be no longer 
“seen by any person on the meidin, (the field, scene 
“of action, or hippodrome), as his blow had caused it 


“to vanish among the clouds”(*). 
و و و وچ و ان و اج او و وان و اج و و من وم نج ان و وت و نا مر و‎ Pt من موم موی‎ 


(®) Exé re cwpporixdy xaSicey yupvdowoy "eavrov, eStopévoy 'év Baorrever cad rach 


Basidéwy’avexatey, Cinnami Hist. Lib. ۱۷۰ p. 286. (Traj.ad Rhen, 1652) 


رد 


)4( سیاش از ابرانیان هغت م 

کزبن کرد شایسته آندر نبرد 
the MS. Shahndmah, (story of Sta’vESH) the verses immediately following these,‏ ما عم 
کارکرد In some copies the second line ends with‏ 


)7( بمیدان كسي نیز کوش ندید 
شد از زخم او در هوا نا بدید 
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Dara, or Darius, willing to insult Alexander (who 
had witholden his portion of the tribute exacted by former 
Persian kings, and had declared that he would resist 
the demand by force of arms), sent him, if we may 
credit the historian رتهب‎ a ball and a chugdn, as 
instruments of sport, better suited to his youth and 
inexperience than warlike occupations(*»). 


whom we call Sapor or Sapores, while yet‏ رح نا مد ره 
a child and of suspected birth, proved his descent from‏ 
Anrpesui'’R, (Artaxares or Artaxerxes) by venturing alone‏ 
through a crowd of boys engaged in playing at this‏ 
game, to snatch the hall which had been driven near‏ 
that Monarch’s seat(*”). And among the accomplishments‏ 


صصصصه صهصص مهم مضه مه ما 
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See the MS. رمک‎ in the history of king LouRasp, whose son (GUSHTASP) 
exhibited this surprising feat at the court of Kaisar i Rum (قیصر روم)‎ the Cesar of 
Greece, (or Roman Emperor). From the context, however, it appears that the Greeks 
were already acquainted with this Persian game. 


(®) “And he sent to him a chugan, and a ball, and one kefiz, (or considerable 
۰۰ measure) of the grain kunjud. 


MS. Tarikh i Tabri. ae فرستاد و كويي و یک قفیز‎ Ge و اور‎ 
The great quantity of kunjud or sesame seed (called in Arabick somsom ( ( and 


in Hindustani él), implied the numerous solliers whom Darius would bring against 
Alexander should the tribute be witheld. This significant present reminds us of the 
bird, mouse, frog and five arrows, sent by the Scythians to a Persian Monarch, the 
predecessor and namesake of Darius, as we learn from Herodetus, (Lib. iv. 131). 
OpriSd re cad piv cad Bérpayoy cat 'otorovs عم‎ History shows that similar tokens 
were used on many other occasions, to express insult and defiance, 


This circumstance is related as an historical fact by the grave ۲۸8۴۲ in his‏ رم 
Chronicle, and by Frrpaust in his Book of Kings or Shuhnémah.‏ 


an ke با‎ * ۸ . 


We find it, also, 


eae a eee ee ۳ 
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of Baura’m (Varanes or Vararanes), a prince on whose 
education much care had been bestowed, we find enu- 
merated by Tasri, besides the science of archery, 
“horsemanship, the chugén, hunting, and whatever else 
“was useful or necessary for kings”). From the same 
writer’s account it appears that a certain appropriate dress 
was worne by those who played this game; of which I 
-have traced the history through almost every reign of 


ج جم و وم جوم موجه ممممممممو مموه جو HE‏ مج جوم و مممممممممم موم 


sculpture near Persepolis, I fancied that two small figures appearing in it might allude 
to this daring act of the youug SHAPU'R, which led, after a lapse of some years, to the 
main action represented in the sculpture; his participation of the royal diadem with 
ARDesuI'R, his father, (See Plate XXXII, in Niebubr’s “Voyage,” &c. Tome II. Amst. 
1780. Morier’s Travels, Vol. I. pl. XIX, ۰ 138; and an engraving from my own 
sketch, given in the chapter of this work relating to Persepolis). Kaowing that Eastern 
painters or sculptors rarely attempt to reduce distant objects by the rules of perspec- 
tive, 1 thought that those diminutive figures might express, episodically or retrospect- 
ively, the extreme youth of SHAP'UR at (he epoch of this memorable game: for he is 
described as only seven years old by BENA’KeTI and others, who ad opt Firpausi’s 
account ; 
ساله است شاپور نو‎ cram کنون‎ 

while some extend his age to ten years; thus Taprr says چون غلام ده ساله شد‎ 
and this historian is followed by HAMDALLAg, (in his Tarikh Guzidah ). Although 
the game of chugdn was generally played by persons of mature growth on horseback, 
yet it is not improbable that children amused themselves on foot, with the ball and 
club, like the Italians with their calcio, (See note 20). Tasri, according to one 
muanuscript, supposes the young prince to have been mounted ; but three other copies 
of his Chronicle leave this circumstance doubtful. Froma passage in the Shéhnamah, 
we might infer that he was un horseback; but the sculptor, if he designed any allusion 
to this game, apparently wanted room for equestrian figures, 


(*) Thus according to my oldest copy of Tasrt’s Tarikh, 


سواري وچوکان وشکار و هرچه ملکانرا بکار اید 
See the Greek passage from Cinnamus, quoted in note 23,‏ 
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the Sassanian dynasty(®). It might be shown by a variety 
of anecdotes, that this exercise was in as much esteem 
among the Mohammedan Sovereigns, as among their 
Fire-worshipping predecessors; and it would appear that 
they began to learn when very young. Tawri describing 
some events of the eighth century, (that which immedi- 
ately preceded his own. time), says, > Haru’n (Ar’rasur’p) 
“was still little, so that when mounted on horseback 
“he.could not reach, or strike the ball with a chugdn’(). 


1 shall close, and perhaps, enliven my remarks, by 
annexing a plate (XXII), which represents the manner - 
of playing this game in the sixteenth century, and, as we 


SSSSSSCHHUGSSOSOSOSSOSOSHOOOD‏ 000000500000 60.0 و وم 


() The Persian general Rawr a's or VARAHRA'N whom our historians, Evagrius, 
Theophylact and others call Varamus, having detected a person in the meidan, wearing 
a coat of mail concealed under his chugén dress (صدره جوکانی)‎ immediately slew 
him as we learn from TaBri. It was this BauRram who, about the year 590, endca- 
voured to dethrone Chosroes, or KHUSRAU (خسرو)‎ surnamed Parvy'z «(پروبز)‎ 3 
monarch whose amours with the beautiful ان ( دوگ‎ yo) are celebrated among 
the Persians in many popular Romances, founded, as I am inclined to believe, on fact. 
The great Niza’M1 has recorded them in one of his most admirable Poems, from 
which we learn that women sometimes played at the chugén ; for he describes 5 ۲ 
and her lovely handmaids, as the moon and attendant stars, engaged on one sides 
against the king and his obsequious courtiers on the other. 


ژ یکسو ماه op‏ و اخثرانش 


ز دیکر سو شه و فرمان برانش 
MS, Khusrau ve Shirin, dated by the author 571, (1175).‏ 


eps)‏ (الرشید) هنوز خرد oy‏ چذانکه بر اسپ نشستي جوکان نئوانستي زد 
See the MS. Tarikh i Tabri, (transactions of the year 163, or of our era 779), Let at‏ 
this time HagU‘N must have been im his fifteenth year.‏ 
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are authorized to believe, in ages long antecedent. It 
is accurately copied from a very beautiful Persian ma- 
nuscript, containing the works of -Ha’riz, transcribed in 
the year 956 of the Hijrah, 1549 of Christ; the manuscript 
is in my own collection. This delineation exhibits two 
horsemen contending for the ball; their short jackets 
seem peculiarly adapted to this spart; we see the mil (Jus) 
or goals ; servants attend on foot, holding chugéns in 
readiness for other persons who may join in the amusement ; 
or to supply the place of any that may be broken. A 
young prince (as his parr (,) or feather would indicate), 
receives on his entrance into the meiddn, or place of 
exercise, a chugdn from the hands of a bearded man, 
very plainly dressed; yet, as an intelligent painter at 
Isfahdn assured me, (and as appears from other mini- 
atures in the same book), this bearded figure is designed 
to represent Ha’riz himself; and it is not improbable 
that the feather merely serves to distinguish him whom 
the poet most esteemed among the youths of Shirdz. 


This. picture occurs in illustration of a verse which 
Ha‘riz addresses to the favourite youth. we perceive it 
above the figures in the plate, thus written 

شهسوار! خوش بمیدان آمدي كوبي بزن 
dmedy; giiy bezann!‏ لها “Shahsuvirdé khish‏ 
Welcome to the meidan, thou chief of horsemen ! strike‏ “ 
that‏ و(ن “the ball!” See among the Odes of Ha’rrz (in‏ 
il‏ سلطان کل lay‏ شد از طف چم beginning with‏ 
22 
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I have already mentioned ‘some ramifications of the 
chigdn, seen under various forms, in European countries ; 
and shall here add, on the authority of Roberts's “Cam- 
brian Popular Antiquities,” (p. 331), that a manuscript 
of Queen Elizabeth’s time describes the knappan as a 
game formerly played in Pembrokeshire, by two parties, 
several hundred persons at a side, some mounted on 
horseback, endeavouring with cudgels, three feet and a 
half long, to carry off a ball, one from the other; and’ 
in the distant region of Chili, we find a similar game; 
for the Spanish Jesuit Ovalle, (who visited South Ame- 
rica about the year 1646), speaks of la chueca, as played 
by forty or fifty persons at a side, each striving to 
snatch a ball from the other, and “carry it to. the mark 
« with crooked bandy-sticks.” (See Churchill’s Collection 
ot Voyages, &c. Vol. 111. p. 75, first edition). When 
the emblematical gift sent by Darius to Alexander was 
mentioned, {in page 350), I might have remarked that the 
gui ve chigdn (کوي وچرکان)‎ ۲ ball and mace, of the Persian 
story, appear as a top and whip in one of our old English 
Romances, published by the ingenious Mr. Weber. 


» A scourge and a top of nobleys” 
accompanied a letter full of lofty boasts and threats from 

« Darie, the kyng of kynges”, ۱ 
in which, having upbraided Alexander as a “ 6 rob- 
> bour”, “ who brent my townes, my men y-slawe” he says— 
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“Therefore, Y have thé y-sent 

> A top and a scorge to present, 

> And with gold a litel punge 

“For thow hast yeris yonge : 

> ۷۲۵۵0 thou hom therwith, and-play” &c. 
(See * Kyng Alisaunder” chap. VIII, among the > Metricat 
> Romances”, Vol. I. p.74). Alcaauder accepts the present, 
and interprets it as an omen favourable to himself; with 
the whip he is to chastise Darius; the top signifies the 
“ world that round is” &c. So, according to Tagrr, Alex- 
ander derived prognosticks of success from the ball and 
chugdn sent to him in contempt by Darius. 





1 No. ۰ 


Persian Gabrs or Fire-worshippers. 


N addition to some anecdotes which I have recorded, 

concerning a persecuted but estimable race, (See page 
97, and Chap. III. passim); iit may be here mentioned 
that during Sir Gore Ouseley’s Embassy in Persia, various 
sums of money, amounting to one hundred and seventy 
thousands pounds were entrusted by him to Frripu’n 
فرید ون)‎ a Gabr, who accounted for the disbursement of 
them in such a manner as evinced his perfect honesty, 
and warm zeal for his employer. When the Ambassador 


asked what recompense he wished, the worthy Fire- 
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worshipper only requested that a small piece of ground 
should be allotted to the Gabrs at Yezd, whereon they 
might construct a dakimah (sss) or depository for their 
dead. At Sir Gore Ouseley’s solicitation the king gran- 
ted this request. 


سس _سسبسسحس| 
No. VIII.‏ 
City of Shdpir and Bridge near Shishter.‏ 


HAT the ‘city of Shdpér was founded, or rebuilt, by 
the first monarch who bore that name, appears from 
passages quoted in the sixth chapter, whete (see ۰ 298) 
I have alluded ما‎ Frroavsi’s account. This, in the 
oldest copy of his Shdéhndémah before me, states that 
the king erected a stately and beautiful city with a 
castle, at- Beshdpir in Pars(*). 

بپارس آندرون شارستاني بلند 

بر اورد پاکیزه و سودمند 

کهندز بشهر بشاپور 38 )( 


اش ضضضهصصصه مه ‌صه هه مه مصص 





COSOSO:‏ وم ممممممموم 


Bek‏ به شاپور The name Beshépir [ find thus written in Tasrr's Chronicle,‏ رم 
as appears from a manuscript‏ ماوق Shabir ; and this has been corrupted into‏ 
quoted in page 297.‏ 


(@) The primary sense of ثارستان‎ Shéristén occurring in the first line, is a 
* city or town” شهرا‎ Shahr) according to the best manuscript dictionaries, Je- 
hangiri, Berhan Kattea &c. But it signifies also a villa or summer-house in 
the midst of orchards and gardens; and is the name of a book composed by 
Firzinch Bahram 0 Ve فرزاه‎ a learned Gaér or Fire-worsbipper, 
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The collation of five manuscripts, each copy presenting 
various readings in this part of the Shdndmah, will 
enable me, at another opportunity, to reconcile some 
difficulties: of the text. I shall here only remark, that 
in the construction of this city, Firpausi supposes the 
Persian Monarch to have been assisted by the advice 
of Bera’nu’s و(برانوس)‎ or Brza’nu’sa «(بزانهش)‎ whom he 
describes, not as the Kaisar of Rum, the Grecian or 
Roman Emperor Valerian; but as his chief general, a 
brave‘ warrior and well accomplished in the ddnesh 2 
filesifan i Rim و(دانش فیلسوفان روم)‎ or “ wisdom of the 
“Philosophers of Greece.” This general had been taken 
prisoner at Békéiniah و(باگرنید)‎ or as in one copy Baluniah 
ز (بالونیه)‎ whence, after his victory, SHa’pu’r proceeded 
to Ahwdz (j\p\), in Susiana, and, as before-mentioned, to 
Pars ; leading with him every where, and consulting the. 
sage Bezdntsh ; 2 ۱ 
همي برد هرسو بزانیش و‎ 
بدو داشتي در سفن کوش با‎ 
particularly on occasion of constructing a bridge over 
the river near Shdushter, a stream so broad that no 
person could cross it. 
زب شوشتر‎ wt يکي رید‎ 
CYS نكردي بران رود بر کس‎ 


مج مرحم من نون مج را نا رن وحن نون را 


(*) One MS. erroneously reads, in the first line of this distich بهمی‎ Buhman, (which 
would be a proper name’, for هن‎ pahan, broad, wide, &c. In another copy we ۸ 


يكي رود پهن بود در شوشتر که ماهي نكردي بران بر کزر 
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This work having been completed, the king 0 
Beza‘nu‘su to liberty and dismissed him with a mag- 
nificent reward. But the bridge is by many historians. 
ascribed to Sapor or Sua‘pu’r the second, entitled 
Duv’tecta’r. I shall not here stop to remark other 
instances of confusion between the transactions of those 
two Monarchs; a confusion arising from the identity 
of name, and the occurence of events nearly similar in 
their respective wars with the Kaisar or Roman Emperor. 


SOF SS ص هه هه هه صصص همه ص هه هه صه مه هم هو مرا‎ OOOH OU4 


“There was a certain river at Shishter, so very broad that even a fish could 
« scarcely cross it.” Of the celebrated Shadurvdn (شادروان)‎ at Diz-e-fal (دژئول)‎ 
which comprised an immense band (a0) or dyke, and a pul (ck) or bridge 
of fifty-five or fifty-six arches, large and small, 1 have now before me the ac- 
count given: by TABRt about nine hundred years ago, and a most minute 
description composed by a native of Shushter within twenty or thirty years; 
what the intermediate writer ALt Yezpr has related concerning it, may be 
seen in his History of Taimu’R, very faithfully translated into French by Petis 
de la Croix. The bridge still exists, and has been visited by many persons of 
my acquaintance; but the reader will probably doubt whether its duration should 
be attributed to the tenacious or adhesive quality of the cement wherewith it 
was constructed; a mixture of sheep’s milk شیر کوسفند)‎ Shir i ghsfand) with 
lime and white plaster (¢ توزه و‎ naureh and gatch ) as we learn from the modern 
writer above-mentioned; whose account I shall more amply quote in a future 
work on the Geography and Antiquities of Susiana. Some passages from 
manuscripts of considerable authority among the cldest Persian writings, shall 
also be quoted in another place, on the subject of Eastern Architecture; showing, 
if we may believe such records, that sheep's milk was not the most extraordinary 
ingredient which builders used in the composition of cement or mortar, when parti- 
cularly desirous of giving durability to their works. It will be sufficient here to’ 
prove, by an extract from Mr. Walpole’s valuable “ Memoirs on European and 
« Asiatic Turkey,” (p. 318, first edition), that Persia is not the only country in which 
asimilar mixture has been employed for the purposes of architecture. ‘ Codinus 
«(de orig. Coustant.) observes, that in building the walls of Sta. Sophia, water in 
««which barley had been boiled, was mixed with the lime ; and that the stones were 
“as strongly united together by the mortar as if cramps of iron had been used.” 
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That vestiges of Grecian or Roman workmanship re- 
mained at Shdépuér, I was not singular in fancying while 
hastily viewing the ruins of that.city. Some also, it is 
probable, may be discovered at the great bridge, erected 
by Sua’pu’r, whether the first or second of this name(*), 
for we have good authority to believe that both employed 
in this work, (either founding - or - repairing), and in 
other publick structures, Grecian artists expressly hired 
or discovered among the prisoners taken in their wars 
with Valerian and Julian. To such artists I would 
likewise attribute certain medals of some Sassanian kings, | 
while the devices on others bear every mark of original, 


Persian. execution. 








No. IX, 
Sacred Trees. 


OWEVER replete with interesting objects, the ample 
field of antiquarian research. offers. but. few to our. 
notice under a more attractive form than trees; whether 
we regard them as distinguishing reMarkable spots, the. 
SPO 00005606 0FFF SSS SSOSSSSSSOSOSOSESPOSOPISSOOOOOOS | 


() From a passage.in Strabo’s Geography, (Lib. xv), Té pév Loven ev peaoydiors | 
xetrat emi rw Xodorn rorapw weparrépa xara 7۵ Lebypa, the learned Vincent was in- 
duced to suspect “that this bridge (of Dize fal), or something to represent it, is ~ 
* much more ancient than Sapour” (Voyage of Nearchus p. 452, sec. edit), But 
the zeugrma of Strabo must be a subject for discussion in another place. | 
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scenes of memorable transactions; as dedicated to certain 
divinities; or, as in some cases, almost identified with 
those divinities themselves. 


It is not my intention, nor is it necessary here, to 
trace back the history of that veneration with which 
particular trees have been honoured in all ages, and, I 
believe, in all countries. The Biblical reader will easily 
recollect many important trees besid€S that which stood 
“in the midst of the garden of Eden ;” emphatically 
styled ‘the tree of life ;” and “the tree of knowledge of 
good and ,ره‎ He will recollect the idolatrous-worship 
in groves, and under every green tree(*). The oak by 
Shechem, under, which Jacob hid all the idols and 
ear-rings(”) ; what a treasure, could they now be found! 
The oak near Bethel which marked the grave of De- 
borah, and was significantly called Allon-bachuth(®). The 


من من نوج رمرم مج وم و من من وم وم موم POSSESS‏ 


Genes. II. 9. Long before the oaks of Dodona celebrated in Grecian my-‏ رم 
thology, became oracularly vocal, the tree of knowledge, according to a strange Rab-‏ 
binical tradition had spoken loudly. ‘* Ivit serpens et appropinquavit arbori, que‏ 
vociferata est et dixit, Impie, ne appropinquas ad me.” See “ Bartoloccii Biblioth.‏ «« 
Rabbin,” I. p. 322. The same work (III. p. 592), mentions some doubts whether‏ “ 
itwes a vine or a fig-tree, &c,‏ 


Exod. xxxiv. 13, Deuteron. xvi, 21. 11, Kings, xvii. 10 16 and xviii, 4,‏ رک 
Isaiah. 1, 29, &c.‏ 


(7) Genes. xxxv. 4. Respecting these eat-rings pt) ۲ shall offer some conjec- 
tures in another place. 


(*) Allon Bachuth دور‎ YON The oak of weeping. Genes, uxxv. 8. 
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palm-tree under which another Deborah, the prophetess, 
dwelt(®), The oak under which sat “the man of God” (I. 
Kings. XIII. 14). The oak in Ophrak, under which the angel 
of God appeared unto Gideon, and conversed with him(*). 
The oak that was in the very Sanctuary of the Lord(*). 


These and other trees which we may suppose lofty and um- 
brageous, such as the “oaks, and poplars, and elms, because 
“the shadow thereof is good”(“), must immediately occur 
to a Biblical reader; but the course. of this article will 
remind him also, of that humble bush, which the Lord con- 
secrated by his presence, when he revealed himself to Moses 
in flaming fire on the mountain of Horeb. (Exod. III. 2. 4.) 


حصصصهصصصص جمم ممم همم COSCO‏ همم مممممممممم موم ممممممممممموه 


(®) It is described like a certain land-mark ; ‘and she dwelt under the palm-tree 
“of Deborah, between Ramah and Bethel in Mount Ephraim,” &c. Judges IV, 5. 


(*) Or, according to some, God himself, (Judges VI. 11. 14, 16). Wejread also in 
Genesis (XVIII. 1), that the Lord appeared unto Abraham in the oaks or at the oak 
of Mamre, for so the Hebrew text N79 12ND and the Greek Septuagint, عممج)‎ ry 
Spuc ود‎ Mapfpf), exhibit what in our English Bible is rendered “the plains of 
* ۳ 


(") > Under an oak that was by the Sanctuary of the Lord,” according to the 
English Bible, (Joshua, XXIV. 26). But we are authorized by the Hebrew text © 


VP WIPDA WN monn AN to translate “ in the sanctuary.” My next note will 
afford occasion for remarking a different sense given to mn, here rendered an oak. 


Hosea. IV.13. The Hebrew word ;75xq rendered ems in our English version‏ رک 
of the Bible, is by some supposed to signify the terebinthus or turpentine tree, a kind‏ 
of Pistachia, Mastick or Lentiscus. But the Septuagint translate it 5év3pov ovaxed-‏ 
fevros, a tree that over shadows. -‏ 


9 ۸ 
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With whatever veneration our first parents regarded the 
trees of Paradise(*), it appears that some which grew 
in natural and common earth were actually worshipped 
by the perverse Israelites, of early ages, according to a 
learned Jew, one of those Rabbinical writers whose au- 


thority is the miost respected(*). 


But the immediate object of this article (a Persian 
custom to which I have alluded in page 313), and the 
narrow limits of an Appendix, do not allow me to ex- 
patiate farther amidst the groves of Scriptural-history or 
of Jewish superstition. Nor can I enjoy more than a 
hasty glance at those trees reputed Sacred in classical 
antiquity; of which such numbers offer themselves to the 
imagination, as would constitute whole forests. So fre- 
quently were groves and woods dedicated to Religious 
Soececvecocevécosevesesosocsoooocooooooooooesosooes 


«Si non reverentid aliqué coluetint, saltem colendas putaverunt, et non aliter‏ رم 
“ac sedem aut habitationis locum Dei invisibilis agnoverunt. Qua imbuti opinione‏ 
“cum jam expulsi essent e Paradiso, similem sibi deligerunt locum in quo Deum,‏ 
*cujus quidem é gratia licet exciderant, colerent.” Almeloveen “ Opuscula, sive‏ 
Antiq. e Sacris Profan. Specimen,” &c. p. 14. (Amst. 1686).‏ »۰ 


See the Tract on Idolatry composed in the twelfth century, by Moses Maimon-‏ رم 
ides and translated from Hebrew into Latin by Dionysius Vossius (Denis Vos) a youth‏ 
of extraordinary erudition and ingenuity, who died in his twenty second year, (1633).‏ 
allude particularly to the pwn (a tree or sometimes a grove ) which either shaded‏ 1 
an idol or was itself worshipped, (Cap. VII. sect. 16. p. 39), and to the adoration of‏ 
pr whether a kind of oak or any other tree, (Cap. VIII. sect. 6. p 43,) using the‏ 
folio edition, printed at Amsterdam, in 1700, and appended to the great work, 6‏ 
“Tdololatria’ of Gerardus Joannes Vossius, the father of Dionysius.‏ 
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purposes, that at last those very terms, (in Greek 09, 
lucus‘in Latin), implied consecration(*). 1 


The trunk or stump of a single tree afforded the most 
obvious materials for a bust or statue; and even un- 
fashioned by human art, became on some occasions, an 
object of idolatrous worship, whilst any rude, flat -stone, 
or heap of earth at its base, served as an altar, and 
the surrounding grove as a temple. That groves in an- 
cient times were considered as temples we learn from 
Pliny(*); and there is authority for believing that images 


PV OCOCOOL SLES وم‎ SOOO SOOO OOLOSCOCDOSOOOREDESOOS SORES 


(“) A passage from Pindar, (of which T shall transcribe the last sentence, * Badné- 
pevos kpnridas’adoewr”) is adduced by Strabo (Geogr. Lib. ix) to prove that all temples 
or consecrated places, even such as wanted trees, were poetically entitled groves. 
Ou 52 moinra coopovaty, adon Kadovrres ra cepa wayra Kay ما‎ Among many hun- 
dred extracts which I once compiled, illustrating this branch of antiquities, another 
passage from Pindar offers itself, wherein aXséa may be translated temples. > 
5 ’adoca perlova Oesv. Pyth, Ode. V. Respecting the word Aucus, 1 must now 
mention Servius’s remark, (in Virg. Ain. I. 441), although it has been quoted by so 
many writers on ancient Idolatry. “‘ Wherever Virgil uses ves, consecration follows.” 
“Ubicunque Virgilius lucum ponit, sequitur etiam consecratio.” The same commen- 
tator regards qucus as synonimous, with “saered place ;” (in En. I. 446), “quod 
“in luco, id est, inloco sacro ;” he tells us also (in En. 1X. 4), that religion is always 
implied where /ucus is mentioned “ nunquam est lucus sine religione.” “And it 
“seems,” says the learned Potter, “to have been a general custom which prevailed not 
‘‘ only in Europe but over all the Eastern countries, to attribute a sort of religion to 
** groves,” (Archzologia Greca, Vol. I. Book 2, ch. 2). 


(**) Treating of the respect paid to trees, he says that they were formerly Temples 
of the Gods, and that even ia his time the rusticks, observing ancient usage, dedi- 
cated to the Deity any tree of pre-eminent beauty, or excellence; > fuere numinum 
“templa, priscoque ritu simplicia rura etiam nunc Deo preeellentem arborem 
“dicant.” (Nat. Hist. Lib, XIE. cap. 1). ۱ 
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were placed in groves sooner than within the walls of 
religious edifices(”). Also that in the formation of sta- 
tues, wood was empldyed before stone or marble, appears 
from Pausanias(*), and is declared by many antiquaries; 
it will suffice to mention three; Count Caylus(®), the 
illustrious Winkelmann, alone equal to a multitude(’), 


and the ingenious Ernesti(**). 


That various trees were consecrated, each to a par- 
ticular divinity, we know. from numerous passages so 
familiar to every classical reader, that I need scarcely 


SOSSSSSESSSSEOSSSOSSSSSESOOSOOS SOSCSS$SCCCOSCOSOCOOCCS 


*Ilud quoque probabile videtur, prius in lueis, quam in teroptis, simulachra‏ رم 
“posita.” See a note of D. Vossivs on Mos, Maim. “De Idololatria,” (Cap. 1.‏ 
sect. 8). He had previously declared his opinion that the first Temples were‏ 
those'erected about Sepulchres, and that statues and similar memorials existed long‏ 
before temples.‏ 


Edava yap 8) rére evar recSopar mayra, eal pgdiora ۵ Acyirria. Corinth,‏ رم 
cap. xix. (p. 152.ed. Kuhn. Lips, 1696).‏ 


“Il n'est pas douteux que cette matiére n’ait été la premiere mise en cuvre‏ ی 
parce qwelle est la plus facile,” &c. Receuil 0 Antiquités, Tome I. p. 118.‏ “ 


«Lion faisait des statues de bois, avant qu’on en fit de pierre et de marbre.”‏ رم 
Winkelm. “Hist. de l’Art de VAntiquité.” Liv. I. ch. 2. p. 22. Tam under the‏ 
necessity of quoting Huber's French translation of Winkelmann (Leips. 1781), not‏ 
having at present, what ۱ once enjoyed, an opportunity of consulting the improved and‏ 
augmented edition in Italian, by Carlo Fea.‏ 


Omnium primam fignram humanam e ligno, deinde saxo effigere sculpendo,‏ “ رمق 
clandoque tentasse homines credibile est.” Jo. Ernesti “ Archwologia Literaria,”‏ * 
p. 60. Lips. 1790, (an edition which comprises the excellent emendations and‏ 
excursus of G. H. Martin),‏ 
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quote on this subject, Virgil and Pliny(). The statue 
or each God was often, (perhaps generally though not 
necessarily) made from the tree esteemed sacred to him. 
But I shail not here trace the idol worshipped while yet 
merely a rude trunk or stock, and in that state called 
Sanis (Zavis);. through the Xoanon (zéavor), when the wood 
was pared or shaven; until it became a. Deikelon (Actenror, 
Acwedor) OF Bretas (Bpéras) having assumed a likeness, how~ 
ever faint, of the human form. This progress has been 
described by several writers on the Religion and Arts of 
Greece; below I refer to some who have, besides, amply 
noticed the respect in which trees were held(®). 


POSS FOO SO000000000F0FSSSOSSSOCOSOOOCOCOS مه ممممممیه‎ 


(*) “Populus Alcide gratissima; vitis Iaccho, 
“Formoaz myrtus Veneri; sua laurea Phebo.” (Virg. Ecl. vii. 61). 
In Pliny’s Natural History, (Lib. XIL. Cap. I. “de arborum honore,”) we read that 
«‘Arborum genera numinibus suis dicata perpetuo servantur; ut Jovi esculus, 
“ Apollini laurus, Minervee olea, Veneri myrthus, Herculi populus,” &: See also 
Phedrus, and others. 


(*) Potter, Winkelmann and Ernesti, have been already mentioned. The celebra- 
ted work, also of G.J. Vossius, “ De Theologia Geatili,” or, as generally quoted, 
> De Idololatria,” I have incidentally named. See likewise the Dissertations of 
many learned writers collected in those vast repertories of Archmological science, 
the “ Thesaurus Antiquitatum Gracarum” by J.Gronovius, (Lugd_ Bat; 1697 to 1702, 
18 Vols. folio). And the “ Thesaurus Antiquitatum Romanarum,” of J. G. Grevius, 
(12 Vojs. folio, Lugd. Bat.1694 101699). The “Antiquitatum Romanarum Corpus,” 
by Rosinus, published with the excellent Paralipomena of Dempster (Genev, 1659, 
and different editions). Hofmann’s “ Lexicon Universale,” 4 Vols. folio (Lugd. Bat. 
1698). That useful manual, the “Autiquitatam Grecarum precipue Atticarum, 
“brevis Descriptio;” by Lambert Bos, Franeker, 1713, 12mo. since published 
with valuable additions by Fred. Leisner. Montfaucon’s “ Antiqnité Expliquée,” 
forming, with the supplement, 16 Vols. folio, Paris 1719, &c. Spence’s Polymetis, 
folio, Lond. 1747, and subsequent editions, The “Recueil d’Antiquites,” of Caylus, 
7 Vols, 4to, Paris 1752, &c. 
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But it ‘must not be here forgotten, (and I shall prabably 
soon recall this circumstance to the reader) that as 
votive offerings, or as «tokens of veneration, wreaths and 
fillets, and chaplets or garlands were often suspended 
from the sacred branches; a more elegant and far more 
innocent form of homage to a Divinity than (as among 
some nations) the staining of trees with blood, which 
had just ffowed from the expiring victim, not unfre- 


quently human(™). 


Concerning those offerings, and wreaths or chaplets, a 
multiplicity of Greek and Latin extracts might be here 
- adduced, and illustrated by means of the devices on 
medals, and sculptured marbles, the paintings on vases, 
and other precious monuments of antiquity. But the 
limits usually assigned to an Appendix admit few quo- 
tations; I must, however, notice those lines wherein, 
mentioning the intended consecration of a shady plane- 
tree to Helen, (who was the daughter of Jupiter, and wor- 
shipped as a Goddess in the Troad, in Rhodes and 
Lacedemon), Theocritus describes the Spartan virgins 
declaring that they would begin the ceremony by pla- 
وج ج جوم وج موم وم میم موم موم مه موم موم موم موم وم ممممممممه‎ 


) This is proved by many witnesses ancient and modern besides Lucan. See his 
remarkable description of the sacred wood near Massilia or Marseilles, (Phars, FI), 
Lucus erat longo nunquam violatus ab zvo, 

Omnis et humanis lustrata cruoribus arbos, &c. ۰ 
Adam of Bremen, Scheffer of Upsal, Keysler, and others whe have written particn- 
larly of Northern Antiquities. 
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cing on it a twisted or woven wreath of the humble: 


growing lotus. 
Herat roe orépavoy ure yapat aukoperowoy 


Tckavat, oxepay xaraShoopey ‘es rdardviorov. (Id. xviii, 43,) 
And Ovid’s mention (Metam. Lib. viii. 689) of the wreaths 
hanging from a sacred tree, and the addition of recent 
offerings ; 
“equidem pendentia vidi 

‘Serta super ramos; ponensque recentia dixi,” &c. 
And his story of Eresicthon, (Metam. Lib. viii). who 
impiously violated the ancient. woods of Ceres, cutting 
down her sacred oak, which was. in itself equal to’ a 
grove, and hung round with garlands, fillets and other 
votive offerings. 

“Tile etiam Cereale nemus violasse securi 

> Dicitur, et lucos ferro temerasse vetustos. 

“*Stabat in his ingens annoso robore quercus, 

“Una, nemus; vitte mediam, memoresque tabelle,” 

“Sertaque cingebent; voti argumenta potentis.” 
And those lines in which Statius (Theb. Lib. IL. 736, 
&c.) records a vow, promising that an hundred virgins 
of Calydon, who ministered at the altars, should fasten 
to the consecrated tree, chaplets or fillets, white and 
purple interwoven— 

“Centum ibi virgineis vote Calydonides aris 

“ Acteas tibi rite faces, et ab arbore casta 


“Nectant purpureas niveo discrimine vittas.” 
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And the same Poet’s account (Theb. Lib. TX. 585,) of 
the celebrated Arcadian oak, sacred to Diana, but itself 
adored as a Divinity,” and so loaded with rustick offer- 
ings that “ there was scarcely room for the branches.” 

“Nota per Arcadias felici robore sylvas 

>» Quercus erat, Trivia quam desecraverat ipsa 

“Fjectam turba nemorum, numenque colendum 

» Fecerat— ۱ 

“ Vix ramis locus,” &c. 
۲ must also notice the veternosis in urboribus tenias of Ar- 
nobius (Contr. Gent. Lib: رل‎ and that arbor vittata, of 
Prudentius (Contra Symmachum, Lib. II); the sacred 
tree bedecked with fillets or garlands. 


These quotations are sufficient for my present purpose ; 
and I reluctantly quit the classick shades of Greece and 
Italy, to pass with rapid step over Egypt, that land 
so fertile in idolatrous superstitions, where it appears 
that trees were not without due honour. The Palm was 
there deemed sacred, according to Porphyry; and Hero- 
dotus mentions those palms that surrounded the temple 
of Perseus, (Lib. If. cap. 91); the grove of immense trees 
(aroos SerSpwr peylorev), and the trees reaching to heaven, (dévipea 
زمره‎ about the temple of Bubastis or Diana, (Lib. 
II. c. 138); and those at the great temple of Apoilo, 
(Lib. II. c. 156). We may believe that a “sacred mul- 
“ berry-tree” gave its name, Hiera Sycaminos (lepa هرک‎ 
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to a town or station near the river Nile(*); and a very 
ancient monument delineated by Norden, (Travels in 
Egypt, Plate LVIII), exhibits a tree respecting which the 
conjectures hitherto offered, do not appear to me satis- 
factory. ‘ But this subject, by no means uninteresting, may 
be resumed on some other occasion. 


1 now hasten to those countries more properly called: 
Oriental, and discover among the Pagan Arabs of early 
ages, a tree worshipped by certain tribes:as an idol, 
under the name of Aluzza or Alozza (.g\), according to 
original authority, cited by the learned Pococke(*)}; and I 
am enabled to add another from the manuscript Chronicle, 
composed in the ninth century by Tasri. This histo- 
rian informs us that the people of Najrdn (.\,<° in Yemen 
یمن‎ or Arabia Felix) had been idolaters, like all the neigh- 
bouring tribes, until a remarkable event induced them 
to embrace Christianity. “And they had,’ says he,. 
“ out-side the city, a date-tree of considerable base; and. 
“‘every year, ona certain day, they held a solemn festival رو‎ 
‘and on that day all the people assembled round the 
POPPOPSOCS SSSI EOC OOS 0550090 وم موم‎ 6000068 OCCCOHOO 


(*) Hiera Sycaminos, fifty four miles above Syene. ‘ A Syene Hieran Sycaminon 
‘LIU. M. pass.” according to Pliny. Nat. Hist. Lib, VI. 6۰ 299, See it also in 
Ptolemy’s Geogr. Lib. IV. c. 5. and in the Peutingerian or Theodosian tables,. 
Segm. VI. 


Specim. Hist. Arab, in notis p. 90. (Oxon. 1650). _ It was the Egyptian thora,‏ رف 
oracacia, See Sale’s Prelim. Disc. to his translation of the Korén, ۲۰ 23. (Oct.‏ 
ed. 6۰‏ 


een 
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“tree, and they covered it with garments of rich em- 
“broidery,-and brought all their idols under it; and 
‘they went in ceremopious procession about that tree; 
“and offered up prayers; and an evil spirit or Devil 
* spoke to them from the midst of it, and they having 
* paid reverence to that tree, returned”(”). It afterwards 
happened, continues the historian, that a man of Syria, 
named Kaimu’N (.y4s) a descendant from the Apostles of 
Jesus, came into Arabia, fell among thieves, was taken 
and sold asa slave in the land of Najrdn. Here his 
master surprised him at midnight, reading the Gospel 
by a ray of celestial light, which illuminated the whole 
house; and Karmu’n soon after, through divine assistance, 
caused the tree which had been worshipped as a divinity, 
to “come forth, root and branch, from the earth,” 
(a آزین و‎ ody درغت از زمین‎ Ql); such a miracle effected an 
instantaneous conversion of the people, who destroyed all 
their idols and became zealous disciples of Jesus. 


Whatever circumstances in this anecdote may appear 
marvellous, there is little reason to doubt that a tree 


was once among the objects of idolatrous veneration at 





PHUVSPSCOSCOSCOSCCOCOCOOCCOCCSe‏ وصصصه مه هه همم 


(7) و مرایشانرژ از برون شهر«رختي بود خرما بني he‏ وهرسالي یک روز 
ایشانرا جشني بودي و ان روز همه HS‏ کرد ان درخت شدندي  Lele‏ پوشيدندي 
مران درخت را از دیبا و همه بتانرا زیر ان درخت اوردندي و کرد Gh‏ درخت اندر 
طواف کردندي و دعا مي کردندي و ديوي از میان آن درخت بایشان خن كفتي و 
اپشان آن درحت را فرمان کردندي و باز کشنندي MS. Térikh i Tabri.‏ 
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Najrdn; and, as we learn from authentick history, the 
people of that place were cruelly persecuted for their 
adherence to Christianity, by Duu~ Nawa’s نولن)‎ 95), also 
named YuseEF (Wis Joseph),a prince of the Jewish religion, 
who reigned in the sixth century ; about seventy years 
before Monammen(*). That the ancient Arabians prac- 
tised Pagan rites, we learn from Zaxarta Cagvi'nr who 
wrote in the thirteenth century. They observed, says he, 
at first, the religion of Abraham, but afterwards sunk 
into gross idolatry ; “some worshipping a stone, and some 
و‎ tree”(*). He then relates the story-of that tree-idol, 
Aluzza, above-mentioned, with a slight variation of cir- 


cumstances, not claiming particular notice. 


From Arabia we advance directly into Persia, that 
country wherein some trees distinguished by the title of 
dirakht i fézel, (which shall be hereafter explained), first 
suggested to me the subject of this article. Here, then, 
concerning the religious veneration paid to trees, my 
present enquiry must be, geographically, limited, although 
هن عماجم هام جات مماد اجه موه ممم تمه مماوه کامم همم مه‎ 


() See Pococke’s “Specim. Hist. Arab.” p. 62. (1650). “ Ludolfi Hist. thiop’ 
(Lib. II, بت‎ 4). Maracci Alcoran in Sur. 85, (Tom. IT. p. 792). D'Herbeldt 
Biblioth. Orient. (art. Abou Navas). Sale’s Kor4n, (note on chap. 85, and Preiim. 
Disc. sect. 1), Ludolfus, as above-quoted, styles DuNAvAS, “ iste ultimus Saba- 
“ orum (qui postea Homerite dicti sunt), Rex, sect Judeus.” Najrén appearsto 
be the Néyapa MnyrpowoXes of Ptolemy, (Lib. V1. 6۰ 7). ۱ 


59 
سنكي می پرسنندي و بضي درختي‎ ode ( ) 
MS. Ajaied al Makhlucit. (Chap. on the religion and manners of the Arabs). 
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I might pursue it with success, through India, and more 


distant regions. 


Those trees and bushes which the modern Persians 
regard with particular respect, have been noticed by 
many European travellers besides myself. Mr. Morier, 
one of the most recent and ingenious, observes in the 
account of his “ Journey” (Vol. I. p. 230), that according 
to superstitious belief, the rags deposited on certain bushes 
by persons suffering from diseases, and taken thence by 
other patients, who in turn substitute their own, prove 
an infallible remedy. And in his second Volume (p. 239) 
he mentions the tomb of some Persian Saint; and’ growing 
close ta it, a small bush on which were fastened va- 
rious rags and shreds of garments; these, as was generally 
fancied, had acquired from their vicinity to the Saint, 
virtues peculiarly efficacious against sickness. 


In the seventeenth century, it was remarked by Chardin 
at Ispahan, that the religious Mohammedans chose ra- 
ther to pray under a very old tree, than in the neigh- 
bouring Mosque. They devoutly reverence, says he, those 
trees which seem to have existed during many ages, 
piously believing that the holy men of former times 
had prayed and meditated under their shade. (Voyages, 
Tome VIII. p. 99. Rouen, 1723). He noticed, also at 
Ispahan, a large and ancient Piane, all bristling with 
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nails and points, and hung with Tags, as votive offerings 
from Dervishes, who, like monks of the Latin church, 
were professed mendicants, and came under this tree to 
perform their devotions(®). He next describes another 
Plane,. said to be in his time above one thousand years 
old; it was black with age, and preserved with extreme 
care. This attention, adds he, arises form a superstitious 
respect entertained by the Persians for those ancient trees 
already mentioned. They call them Dracte fasel, or “ the 
“excellent trees;” venerating them as having been mira- 
culously preserved by God so many years, because they 
had afforded shade and shelter to his faithful servants, 
the Dervishes and others professing a religious life(%), 
Another Plane, one of these excellent trees, held in ve- 
neration, to which the devout resorted, is then described 
by this celebrated traveller (Tome VIII. ۲۰ 187). One, also, 
at Shirdz, to which they tied chaplets, amulets and pieces 
of their garments; while the sick, (or some friends for 
them) burned incense, fastened small lighted tapers to the 
PPPCOOMSCCCCOP OOS مج وج موه موم مو وم موم موم موه مجم مومممممم‎ 


“Un grand et vieux Platane tout herissé de clouds et de pointes, ot les Der-‏ رش 
“viches qui sont des mendians de profession comme les Moines de ۲ eglise Latine,‏ 
vienaent faire leurs dévotions, et pendre des guenilles par veeu. (Tome VIII. p. 109).‏ > 


**La raison qu’on a eu de conserver dans cet edifice ce vieux arbre-la, vient‏ رش 
«d'une superstition que les Persans ont pour les vieux arbres, de laquelle j’ai deja‏ 
“touché un mot. Ils les appellent Dracte fasels, c'est 2 dire des arbres excellens,‏ 
‘et ils les reverent comme etant conservez de Dieu miraculeusement durant tant‏ 
d'années, parce qu’ils ont donné l’ombre et le couvert a.ses fideles serviteurs, comme‏ > 
«Jes Dervickes et les autres gens devouez ala religion.’ (Tome VIII. p. 186).‏ 
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tree, and practised other superstitions in hopes of thereby 
restoring health. Throughout all Persia, adds Chardin, these 
Dracte fasels are venerated by the multitude, and they 
appear all stuck over with nails (towt lardez de clouds) 
used in fixing on them shreds of clothes and other vo- 
tive offerings. Under their shade the pious love to repose 
whole nights, fancying that they behold resplendent lights, 
the souls of (ولیا) متام‎ or blessed Saints; who had, 
under the same trees, performed their devotions. To 
those spirits, persons afflicted with tedious maladies de- 
vote themselves; and if they recover, the cure is attri- 
buted to their influence, and proclaimed a miracle. (Tome 
IX. p. 181). 


Contemporary with Chardin, the ingenious Missionary, 
Father Angelo, who resided many years in Persia, speaks 
of the Plane-trees reverenced there as Divinities,- with 
superstitious worship, on account of their great age(®). 


Pietro della Valle, in 1622, celebrated the great Cypress 
of Pdssa, anciently Pasagarda according to the general 
POSSSOSSSSSSOSSSOESOSSSSSOSSOSOSSCOSOSSSOSOS و و همم‎ 


Vi sono platani nella Persia riveriti con culto superstizioso (comme des‏ رم 
Divinitez in the French column) per loro antiquita.” Gazophyl. Ling. Pers. (art.‏ »> 
Platano p. 298). The Persian column, (not always a literal interpreter of the Italian,‏ 
Latin or French) informs us that “certain Chendr-trees may be seen in Irén which‏ 
‘the people superstitiously respect, as representatives or supplying the place of‏ 
Iméms and Pirs or holy heads of the church, and pious elders.”‏ > 


بعضصي چنار وان دید در ایران که خایق ele‏ امام و پیر حسب وسوسه دارند 
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opinion; and, nearly two hundred years after, I beheld 
this beautiful tree with admiration equal to that expressed 
by the Italian traveller. He mentions that it was re- 
garded with devotion by the Mohammedans; that tapers 
were often lighted in the capacious hollow of its trunk, 
“as in a place worthy of veneration; the people res- 
“‘pecting large and ancient trees, supposing them to be 
“frequently the receptacles of blessed souls; and calling 
“them, on that account, Pir (4) or “aged,” a name 
“equivalent to the Arabick Sheikh (ast) 3 also Imam (امام)‎ 
“signifying a priest or pontiff ;, so they entitle those of 
“their sect whom they absurdly imagine to have died in 
“ odour of sanctity. Therefore, when they say that such 
“a tree or such a place is a Pér, they mean that the 
“soul of some holy elder or venerable personage whom 
‘they falsely believe blessed, delights to reside in that 
“tree or to frequent that spot’(®). This most excellent 
traveller then observes that the veneration paid to trees, 
may be considered as a remnant of ancient paganism, and 
he aptly quotes these lines from Virgil ; (Ain. IL. 715). 

6000000000000 مه همجمج 


“Come inluogo venerabile; havendo essi per costume di haver in veneratione‏ رت 
glialberi grandi & antichi, quasi che siano Spesso ricettacole di anime beate ; per‏ 
jo che gli chiamano anche in Persiano Pir, che vuol dir Vecchio, overo in Arabico‏ 
و Sceich, che pur Veechio significa, 6 cosi anche Imam, che vuol dir Sacerdote‏ 
Pontefice ;perche con tutti nomi sogliono chiamare alcuni della lor setta, morti fra di‏ 
loro con pazza opinion di santita. Onde, dicendo, che il tale albero, ۵ il tal luogo e‏ 
Pir, voglione inferire, che vi habita, é che per diletto vi si trattiene ta’ hora Panima‏ 
di qualche Pir, cioe di qualche persona, al falso lor eredere, beata.” Viaggi, (Lett.‏ 
di Luglio, 1622),‏ .16 
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“Jurtaque antiqua cupressus, 

“ Relligione patrum multos sercata per annos;” 
remarking also the Jewish corruption with respect to this 
branch of Idolatry. 


Barbaro, who went as Envoy from Venice about the 
year 1471, (two centuries before Chardin and Angelo) 
observed, during his journey through Persia, some thorn- 
bushes, to which were attached vast numbers of old rags 
and scraps of garments, efficacious, as it was supposed, 
in banishing fevers and other disorders(*). 


Whatever suspicion may be excited by this practice, 
it is certain that the Mohammedans shudder at any im- 
putation of Idolatry, and fancy that in their addresses or 
offerings to those trees, they only invoke the true GOD, 
the great Creator. This will appear from an anecdote 
yelated by Saapr, who -was born in the twelfth, and 
lived during most part of the thirteenth century, eminent 
among Persian poets and philosophers. It occurs in the 
sixth chapter of his Gulistén, or Rose-garden, a work which 
has been published in various European languages, and so 
well translated into English by Mr. Gladwin, that I shall 





جج م مه ون هم ممم مج موم مج نج جر و وممممممن 


(“) “ Incidi interdum in spinarum arbustum cui ingentem segminum et scrutorum 
«“adherere copiam vidi; per qua hoc illi intelligi volunt; quasi febrem et morbo- 
yum alia symptomata arceant.” Jos. Barbari Itiner. in Pers. I quote the Latia 
version published by Bizarus, at the end of his * Rerum Persicarum Hist.” p. 469, 
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borrow his words upon this occasion, as it would be 
unnecessary and presumptuous to substitute my own. “In 
“the territory of Diarbekr I was the guest of a very rich 
“old man, who had a handsome son. One night he 
“said, ‘during my whole life I never had but this son. 
“Near this place isa sacred tree, to which men. resort 
“to offer up their petitions. Many nights at the foot 
“of this tree I besought God, until he bestowed on me 
“this son.” I heard that the son was saying to his 
“friends in a low tone of voice, “ how happy should 
“JT be to know where that tree grows, in order. that I 
“might implore God for the death of my father!"() 


PILOSSCOCOVOO PO POOUVSOOVOSOE CU SOSOOCEOOSECOECOOCOCEEDOOCS 


(*) Of 5۸۸ ۵۱5 Gulistén (کلستان)‎ the Persian text was published with a Latin 
version by Gentius under the title of  Rosarium Politicum,” (Amst. 1651. folio; and 
in duodecimo, 1655; there is also, I believe, a third edition). It was printed at 
Calcutta in 1791, folio, (among the other works of Saabt); and ina distinct quarto 
volume, with Mr. Gladwin’s English translation, likewise at Calcutta, in 1806, and 
reprinted soon after in London, (octavo). His quarto edition, (p. 244), has furnished 
the passage above-quoted. But the text is here taken from one of two fine Manu- 
script copies which I procured at Shirdz, the birth place of Saant himself. 


میمان پيري pay‏ در دیار بعلبیک که مال فراوای داشت و فرزندي خوبرري شبي 
حکایت +یکرد که مرا در همه عمر خویش جزابن فرزند نبود درختي دربن وادي 
هست زیارتگه که مردمان عاجت خواستی انجا روند شبهاي درازدر پاي آن درخشت 
ost‏ نالیده ام تا مرا ای فرزند کرامست کرده شنیدم af‏ پسر با whiny‏ اهسته میکفت 
چه بودي که من آن درخثرا بدانستمي که در گچاست تا دعا کردمي تا پدرم بمردي 
In these lines the reader will perceive, besides wany variations not materially affecting‏ 
the sense, (such as dirdz inserted after shebhai, many long nights, &c.) the name of‏ 


Baaltek instead of Diarbekr, as in Mr. Gladwin’s text. Another MS. of my 
collection reads (as) Meccah. 1 must here remark that SAADI styles the trees 


3c 
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It seems probable that the early Muselmdns who invaded 
Trén or Persia in the seventh century, found this invocation 
of trees established there from ages long elapsed; and 
that they soon adopted the popular superstition, (if, indeed, 
some practices of the same or of a similar nature, 
were not already frequent’ among themselves), recon- 
ciling it to their own faith, by addressing the Almighty, 
or, as we have above seen, the intermediatory spirits of 
saints. By the ancient Persians, especially those who 

‘professed Magism as reformed according to ZERa‘TUSHT 
or Zoroaster, image-worship and other forms of gross 
idolatry, were held in as much abhorrence as atter- 
wards by the Muselmans themselves; and they contemplated 
the Sun and its representative, material Fire, with ven- 
eration, merely as bright symbols of the sole, invisible God. 
Yet in some of those sacred books, which their descendants, 
the Gabrs and Parsis attribute to Zera’rusur himself, 
(but which we may reasonably suppose compiled, in the 
third century, from fragments of ancient manuscripts and 
from traditions); it appears that trees were invoked as 
pure and holy; and that a form of prayer ( izeshné) was 
particularly addressed to the Feroiiers, or spirits of saints 
through whose influence the trees grew up in purity ; 
دب سسسصسص۳ط۳ط۳ط۳ط۳و۳ ص7۳۳‎ 


2:0۳ denoting a place (or object) of religious visitation and pilgrimage. 
There is not probably any Persian work of which so many transcripts have been made 
as of the Gulistén ; I do not even except the Divan of Héfiz. 
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and which, placed above those trees as on a throne, 


were occupied in blessing them(“). 


From want of a more expressive term, I have called 
the Feroiiers, > spirits;” but it is not easy to describe by 
one word those imaginary creatures; for, at first, they ex- 
isted singly; were then united to the beings which they 
represent, forming, as it would seem, part of their very 
souls; there are Feroiiers of persons not yet born; although 
properly united only with rational beings, yet they are as- 
signed to water and to trees; (“les saints Feroiiers de 
-“ Yeau et des arbres.” Zendav. II. p. 284). Some are 
described as females ; all are immortal and powerful, but 
beneficent ; pleased with offerings, they protect their votaries, 
and are prompt in carrying up the petitions of those 


who invoke them to the mighty Ormuzp(®). 
منونمم‎ CE SOSEV SS SOS SOS و همم‎ 


(*) Je prie les arbres purs et saints.” See the Vendidad Sadé, Farg. xix, as 
translated by Anquetil du Perron, in the ‘¢ Zendavesta,” Tome I. part.2. p.416. See 
also p. 96, and Tome II, p. 21. p. 318, and in many other places. My very high 
opinion of M. Anquetil’s learning and ingenuity has been already sufficiently expressed 
(Sve p. 145). Of his scrupulous fidelity as a translator, I am perfectly convinced, 
having compared several passages in the French Zendavesta with the original, of 
which various parts, both Zend and Pahlavi, are amoug nly Own nianuscripts. Res- 
pecting the Feroiiers on trees, See Zendav. Tome I. p. 257, where we read “Je fais 
“ izeschné aux purs, forts, et excellens Feroiiers des Saints; qui montrent aux arbres 
“crées a croitre purement ; qui placés au-dessus les arbres donnés en abondance, 
“ (comme) sur un tréne, sont oceupés a les benir.” &c. 


Zendav. Tome I. part, 2. p. 83.247. Tome 11: p. 250. 260. 286, and many other‏ زگ 
pages which the copious Table des Matiéres will sufficiently indicate. We may‏ 
perhaps discover, in some respects, a resemblance between the Demons and Genii‏ 
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Here we find the “supposed agency of preternatural 
beings, intermediate between man and his Creator; and 
to this I would ascribe an act of the great Xerxes which 
is represented as extraordinary and even ridiculous; but 
of which, in my opinion, the motive has not been right- 
ly understood. To Xerxes I alluded (in. p. $14) as that 
Persian King, who, almost five centuries before our era, 
although he may have worshipped God under the smybol 
of Fire or of the Sun, appears as if willing to propitiate 
some invisible superhuman power, by offerings suspended 
from the branches of a tree, in which he believed it 
resident. 


The anecdote is first related by Herodotus, and in 
such a manner as leaves but little doubt (with me at 
least) of its authenticity. The fact which it records 1 
hope to prove conformable with Persian usage and opi- 
nion. But many circumstances are related of Xerxes 
by the Greek writers, which can scarcely be reconciled 


eeccesecece: ور‎ cee eoeeeo ero? SeeceoeesesoeeeSOSOSOOO re 


of classical antiquity and the Persian Feroiiers, attached to men. Those of the 
Trees (if femates) might represent the ancient Dryads or Hamadryads ; some of 
these nymphs, however, were not immortal, like the Feroters, but perished when- 
ever time or violence destroyed those trees with which they had been created and 
associated. Thus certain nymphs of fir-trees and oaks mentioned by Homer (Hymn. 
in Venerem, 265); ۰ و‎ ap’ n edarat ‘ye Spbes همان‎ &e, ۱ 
and the reader will recollect the words of Ausenius, (Edy th Xi 75). 
۱ «Non sine Hamadryadis fato, cadit arborea trabs,” 
and the groans, even the piced of that Nymph destroyed by Erisichthon in an oak. 
@Ovid. Net viii.) a ۱ 
« Nympha sub hoe وی‎ sum, Cereri gratissima, ligno.” 
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to probability(*). Xerxes, according to that venerable 
historian above-named, having come from Phrygia into 
Lydia, arrived at a place where the road branched off, 
leading on the left towards Caria, on the right to Sardis. 
Those who travel by this road, says he, must necessarily 
cross the river Meander, and pass the city of Callatébos, 
wherein dwell “confectioners who compose sweetmeats of 
“tamarisk-honey and wheat. Xerxes, proceeding on this 
“road, found a plane-tree, which on account of its 
“beauty, le decorated with golden ornaments; and 
“leaving to guard it one of his troops, called the 
“ Immortals, advanced, on the next day, to (Sardis) the 
“chief city of the Lydians”(). 

VOPPOCOS SOUS SES OSA و6 نا 6 حاورا را‎ COUSOSOOSOUSSSHOVOODEOCOOOO 


(“) On this subject, Lord Royston in a note to his excellent translation of Lyco- 
phron’s Cassandra, says that the Greeks are particularly fond of dwelling upon the 
“story of Xerxes building a bridge across the Hellespont and sailing through Mount 
“Athos; but not a vestige remains of the canal he is said to have cut there; and 
« the account does not seem to have been believed in the days of Juvenal ; 

“YVelificatus Athos ; et quicquid Grecia mendax 

« Audet in bistoria”. Juv. (Sat. x. 173). 
Lord Royston’s translation was printed in the Classical Journal, of which No: 
XXVII. (p. 52), contains the note here quoted. 





(8) "Ev rij (Kadddrnfiw) avdpes Snptoegyol ex Bupixns re Kal wupou péde Totéover. rabrny 
tay o Eépéns ry oddv, evpe wAaraviaroy, rv. xddAgos exveKa, Swpyotpervos Koop 
,مور‎ kai perebura aSavdrw امه‎ emcrpéas, ومع‎ npépy azixero es rwv Avdwy ro 
مود‎ Herod, Lib. VII.c. 81. The Greek text (respecting Aoncy رز‎ with which this 
quotation commences, has presented some difficulty; for Larcher notices the conjec- 
ture of M. de Méziriac (Mem. de l’Acad. des Belles Lett. Tome IX), who supposed 
that it alluded to natural honey collected on shrubs and mixed into a certain compo- 
sition, (‘un miel waturel qu'on recueilloit sur des arbustes, et avec lequel les 
habitans de ce pays faisoient une certaine composition,”) M, Larcher affirms that 
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This anecdote is related with an amplification of 
circumstances, and his own comments, by Elian, who 
ridicules the Persian Menarch because, having undertaken a 
very important expedition, he pitched his camp and 
delaved a whole day in a desert of Lydia, that he 
might pay homage to a great plane-tree, on the branches 
of which he hung rich garments, bracelets, and other 
precious ornaments; and left a person to guard it, as 
if the tree had been a beloved mistress; such is the 
sum of Ailian’s words below quoted(). He does not 
impute this act of Xerxes (although it wore a semblance 
of worship) to any religious or superstitious motive ; but 
to an absurd admiration of the tree, an inanimate 


OO 0F 0900000000 S6 SSO SSSOSSCEOHSSSOESSOSOOSPHOSGSOSUSO OOD 


this is not the sense, and that dnpc0epyol signifies those confectioners who understood 
the art of extracting honey from the tamarisk and from corn. “Ce u’est point le 
«sens; Snpeospyor sont des confiseurs qui avoient le talent d’extraire du miel 
«du tamaris et du bled,” and he declares his opinion that it was an artificial 
honey and not natural. (See the notes to his translation of Herodotus, 'Tome V. 
p. 204. edit. 1802). With the utmost respect for this learned French critick, I 
have ventured to interpret the passage in a manner that favours M. de Méziriac’s 
conjecture ; for Herodotus seems to describe very exactly that sweetmeat so much 
in use among the modern Persians ; composed of wheat-flour kneaded into a thick 
paste sith gaz-angabin, a kind of honey (angabin (انکیین‎ found on the gaz (کز)‎ 
or iamarisk-tree. This sweetmeat was placed before the guests at almost every 
entertainment of which I partook in Persia. 


(7%) Tedouos 'exeros دومع و‎ iv elye Saddoans pev cai yns careppdver rns Auds réxyns, 
eavrw 5 ecpydZero Kaas odods Kat سم(‎ ain Sedovdwro 62 wAaTavw Kal elabpude 7d 
dérdpor. Ev Avsia youv, gasiv, wav guroy مره‎ wAuravou, kal rnv “nuépav 
نهر برع‎ ovdsy re Sedpevos, kal exphoaro oralpe ty رمرم‎ TH م۳‎ THY 
مگ(‎ adda cal einfey aurns Kéopov و02۲۸‎ OTPEMTOLS ۸ ی و‎ TOUS 
ghddous, kat ueheBuvor aurn مس‎ epwpivn giraca kal ppoupdy. Ex dé rourwy 
ri مج‎ dévdow موجه زج‎ &c. Var. List. Lib. 1L. ¢. 14, 
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object, on which from its very nature, says he, neither 
the gold nor splendid garments, nor the other gifts of that 
Barbarian could confer an y benefit or additional beauty ("). 


To the:same story Elian alludes again, in a chapter 
recording instances of strange and ridiculous love; and 


it is noticed by Eustathius in his commentary on Homer(’*), 


But these Greek writers could scarcely have suspected 
the true motive of Xerxes in this act, since Herodotus, 
the very historian by whom it was first related, had 
described the Persian religion as incompatible with 
what would appear a kind of idolatry. Yet the reader 
has, perhaps, already seen enough to convince him that 
Xerxes, while he affixed his jewels and garments on 
the plane-tree, was engaged in solemn _ invocation; 
soliciting, on the eve of an important military enter-- 
prise, the Almighty’s favour through the intercession of 


Ree ae 
some Imaginary power. 


That such is a just interpretation of the circumstance 
will further appear, when we consider, that it is not 
merely in case of sickness, (though a very frequent 


POOP SSOSEO SESS CSO SCC CC 00 00000000000000000000000000 


n 


5 
Tv tharavoy, oure mods addo Sevdpoy evyeves nv. lian. ibid. 


XAapvdes 82 ae Eéplou, cat ypvads o rou BapBapov, cal ra ara dwpa, oure ۶ 


(?. See £lian. Var. Hist. Lib. LX. cap 39 (Tlepl yedoiwy cat wapadotwy eparwy), 
and Eustath. in Iliad. B. (v. 307), “da xavrév Bepiny mharavos eoxev epaoryy, ۰ 
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occasion) that the. present Muselmdn Persians, (no less 
averse from gross idolatry than their early predecessors) 
invoke the spirits supposed to dwell in certain trees, 
by hanging on the branches pieces torn from their 
garments ; but, as I have learned from several among 
them, on every undertaking which they deem of mag- 
nitude; such as a commercial or matrimonial speculation; 
the building of a new house; or a long journey ; and, 
as almost six hundred years ago, when Saapr wrote lis 
work above-quoted (p. 377), offerings are daily made 
by votaries desirous of having children. 


On this subject an anecdote was told by a person 
at Shirdz, from whom I sought information respecting 
some trees and bushes covered with old rags, in the 
vale of Abdi and other places. He assured me that 
about two years befcre the arrival of our Embassy at ~ 
Bushehr, a merchsnt, lately married to a beautiful girl, 
but who had not yet given him reason to expect the 
blessing of an heir, was travelling with her; and finding 
a pleasant spot, halted there awhile; the sun’s excessive 
heat induced him to seek shelter; he perceived, at a 
little distance from the road, some ancient walls among 
which grew a shady and handsome tree. . To this he 
retired with his young wife, leaving the mules or horses 
in a servant’s care. The tree, from its situation, had, 
until that time, escaped the notice of most passengers, 
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and did not exhibit on its branches even one: votive 
offering; but the Merchant, whose fondest wish was to 
obtain a son, fastened on it a shred torn from his 
clothes, and the united vows of himself and his fair 
companion, were crowned with’ success. before the 
expiration of a year. This circumstance being known, 
(although some would, perhaps, think the event possible 
without any preternatural agency) was. ascribed to the. 
tree’s efficacious influence; and‘ within another year the 
branches were covered with several hundred rags, by as 
many votaries; not all, however, acting from the same 
motive. Rags are the usual offerings made ‘at present, 
those most addicted to this superstition being generally 
of the low and poor classes. Things more valuable 
would, I'fear, require a guard, as in the time of Xerxes.. 


Many an aged bush has been exalted. into a dirakht 
# fazel (درخت خاضل)‎ from the- fancied appearance of fire 
glowing in the midst of it, and then suddenly vanishing ; 
this name, as we have above seen,. implies, according 
to Chardin, “ the excellent tree;” and is bestowed, as 
my own observation proved, on every bush.or tree that 
exhibits votive offerings, without regard ۰ to. size or 
species, age, beauty, or situation. Where trees are gen- 
erally scarce, the votary must not be fastidious in selection; 
Dirakht i fazels ave found near tombs containing the 
bodies of supposed Saints, or Indmzédehs; but 1 have 

۱ و 3 
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as frequently observed them- in desert: places where it 
could not be imagined that they derived any virtue from 
such sacred relicks. ۰ 


But as the Villagers in their rustick dialect, give the 
name of jfézel, (still perhaps retaining its sense as the. 
epithet excellent) to certain preternatural beings, so 
dirakht i fézel would express the “tree of the genii.” 
This circumstance I learn from a note written at my 
request, after some conversation on the subject, by 
مرو و‎ MowamMED Sa’LEH (fe sas? (میرزا‎ of Shérdz, a 
very ingenious and well-informed young man of letters(’). 
And that preternatural beings were supposed to frequent 
a certain tree, I learn from an author of the twelfth century, 
quoted by HampaLiau Cazvi'wt. He relates that among 
the wonders of Azerbaijdn (or Media), “there is, at the 
«foot of Mount Sabaldn, a tree, about which grows 
«much herbage; but neither is this, nor the fruit ‘of 
«that tree ever eaten by beasts or birds; as they dislike 
seit; for to eat of it is to die. This, as tradition reports, 
وز»‎ the residence of jinn or genii”(™). 
و وم مممممممموو موم موممممم ممممممن‎ ON SOLO POL OOOO OOOO OLS 


“Io the dialect of villagers and country people,” says he, ‘the jinn (our‏ رح 


genii) are called fazel.” جن را میکوینه‎ cole Jal cheek فاضل‎ 


: ۱ ۲ 2 
oe‏ ومیخ کیاه را oye‏ و bil aad‏ رخبت نمیکند چه خوردن و مردن 
MS. Nozhat al 60/9, (Geogr. Sect.‏ پکیست و کفته ol‏ که همانا مقام جن باشد 


(7) در پاي fle of‏ درخئیست در ان حوايي کیاه بسیار رسته اما ge‏ 
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A tree called in pure Persian Déb-dér, Div-dér, and . 
Dtv-déré, which we may literally translate the “‘ Demon- 
“tree,” bears also, in Arabick, a name nearly equivalent, 
Shejeret al jinn المی)‎ ie) or “Tree of the Genii;” and 
even Shejeret Allah (شیرة الله)‎ or *God’s Tree,” according 
to a manuscript which I have often consulted in the 
coursé¢ of this work, and which describes the tree as 
resembling the Kdj (,%) or Senuber Hindi (صنوبر هندي)‎ 
a wild pine or Indian fir; or, as some say a kind of 


Sarv (سرو)‎ or Cypress(”), 


Having mentioned the Cypress, I should he induced, 
did not my present limits forbid me, to extract from 
the same manuscript a long passage concerning two trees 
of high celebrity among the Magians; for the young 
plants had been brought from Paradise by ZERa’TUsHT 
or Zoroaster himself, who in an auspicious: hour planted 
one at Kdshmar, and the other at Férmad. But after 
they had ffourished one thousand four hundred and fifty 
years, the Arabian Khdélifah, Morawaxex (who reigned 
in the ninth century), commanded Ta’HER Ben ABDALLaH, 


و و موم موم موموومن 








dooce 


Appendix). HAMDALLAH quotes the author of the Térikh i Maghreb مغرب)‎ é 24) 
who, from a preceding ‘extract, appears to have visited Azerbaigdn, in 522, (of 
eur era 1128). : 


() See the MS. Dict. Berhén Kattea, in ودیبدار‎ oy05 and دیودارو‎ 1 have 
already remarked (p. 43) that dér ® in Pahlavi, as دار‎ (dér) in’ modern 


Persian, signifies “a tree,” generally, 
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the governor of Khordsén, to. cut them down, and send 
both their trunks and branches to Baghdéd, near which 
city he was constructing a palace. With such veneration 
were these ancient Cypresses regarded by the Magians, 
that they offered, but in vain, fifty thousand dinars or 
pieces of gold coin, to save them from the fatal axe. At 
the moment of their fall, an earthquake spread ‘c8nster- 
nation through the surrounding territory. Such was their 
immense size, that they afforded shade, at once, to 
above two thousand cows or oxen, and sheep ; with the 
branches alone, thirteen hundred camels were loaded, 
and in transporting the huge trunks on rollers: to 
Baghddd, five hundred thousand direms, (pieces of silver 
coin) were expended. But on the very night that they 
’ reached the stage next to MorawakeEt’s new edifice, this 
Khdlifah was assassinated by his servants(’*). 


The wonderful cypress of Zoroaster is celebrated by 
Firpavsr ; aud the cypress of Kasimar by HamMpaLuan 
CazvrNt; with a difference in some circumstances which 


SOOO OOOOSEOEOOLS POCO OOOOLEOUCOO1OFOVSEOOSOSOOOOD 


(7) See the MS, Dict. Berhdn Kattea inthe words کاشمر‎ ( Késhmar ) and کشمر‎ 
( Kishmar }), for se is written the name of a place in Persia (near Tarshiz ترشیز‎ 
in Khkorasin) which must not be confounded with the Indian province of Kashmir 
or Cashmere, Farmad (a« (فرم‎ above mentioned, is also in Khordsdn, near وق‎ (cmb), 
The assassination eof MoTAWAKEL happened on the tenth of December in the year 
of our era 861; and not without a strong suspicion that his own son concurred in 
the atrocious deed. ‘This appears from’ Majar Price's very excellent “ Retrospect 
« of Mahommedan History,” (Vol. II. p. 155% I find that latterly Farmad (فرمد)‎ 
is written Farmad (ذاره مد)‎ 
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I shall not here endeavour to reconcile(’’). Other anecdotes 
on this subject are 0 elsewhere, reminding us 
of that extraordinary, triple tree, planted by the Pa- 
triarch Abraham, and existing until the death of Christ, 
{about nineteen hundred years), according to a Greek 
manuscript preserved in the library of Augsburg, and 
quoted by, Jacobus Gretser, in -his work 6 Sancta 
*“Cruce,” (Lib. 1). ۱ 


We thus find, that in various countries, a divine or 
illustrious origin was assigned to many trees of considerable. 
antiquity, and that some were respected as memorials of 
distinguished personages or remarkable events. In Greece, 
the Troezenians shewed a wild-olive, which had taken 
root and grown from the club of Hercules; it still ex- 
isted in the second century, when Pausanias composed 
his delightful account of Greece(*). This writer enumerates 
many other memorable trees remaining in his own time, 
besides that large and beautiful plane, called Menelais, 
having been planted (at Caphya) by Menelaus, when’ 
engaged in military preparations for the siege of Troy(”), 


(7) See the MS. Shéhnémah, (Hist. of King GusuTasp) ; and the MS. Nozhat al 
Cola, (Geogr. section, chap. xvi. in the account of Tarshéz De 


(*) Kai corey o xérivos wépuxiss ert. Paus. Corinth. cap. 31. 
(®) HAéravoe peyeAn cai everdjo wéguxe, تمه‎ $2 aury Mevehaida. Paus. Arcad. 


e. 23. He immediately after mentions four trees of greater age; yet between the 
Siege of Troy and the time of Pausanias, thirteen centuries must have elapsed. 
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or by his brother Agamemnon, “the king of men,” if 
we prefer the tradition noticed in Pliny’s natural his- 
tory(®), where several trees of immense age are celebrated; 
such as the two oaks planted by Hercules, in Pontus: 
three holly-trees, planted by Tiburtus at Tibur, before the 
Trojan war; and the wild-olive at Olympia, which fur- 
nished the first crown for Hercules; this tree was preserved 
with religious care in the days of Pliny(*). 


مصصص مر( _ »_ " > >" ۲« مج جر مج مممممممممممممممممممویده 


(®) “ According to which Agamemnon planted both this and the Delphick plane ; 
* Sunt authores et Delphicam platanum Agamemnonis manu satam ; et alteram in 
« Caphyis Arcadia luco.” (Lib. xvi. ¢. 44). 1 must here remark a fact, recorded 
by Pliny (as above quoted) and resembling that imputed to Xerxesas an absurdity. 
The consut Passienus Crispus so loved a certain tree, that he was accustomed to kiss 
and embrace it, to lay himself down under it, and to besprinkle it with wine. The 
kisses and embraces might have authorized Hlian to give the Roman Consul a place 
in his chapter > on strange and ridiculous loves.” (Lib. ix. ی‎ 39). But to recline 
under the shade of a beautiful tree seems perfectly natural ; and perhaps we may 
discoverin the libation or affusion with wine, something of a religious ceremony ; for 
it appears that the tree stood in an ancient grove consecrated to Diana ; and we know 
that wine was sprinkled on trees in the early ages, as still in some parts of France. 
I shall quote on this subjecta distinguished female writer. ‘‘ L’usage d’arroser avec 
«du vin les arbres, est de toute antiquité; et j’ai vu cet usage subsister encore en 
«France dans l’'ancienne ceremonie de la plantation du Mai. Les Grees et les Romains, 
« dit M. de Bomare, faisoient tant de cas du Platane, qu’ils Varrosoient avec du vin; 
«on observoient la méme chose pour les arbres sacrés.” (See Madame Genlis’s 
« Chevaliers du Cygne, ou la cour de Charlemagne,” Tome 1. Note G), 


(*) “Olympiz oleaster ex quo primus Hercules coronatus est,et nunc custoditur 
“ religiosé.” (Plin. ibid). The apotheosis of Hercules is placed at teu years after 
his death, and fifteen before the capture of Troy, according to the ingenious M. Clavier; 
« Il recut Jes.honneurs. de I’ apothéose dix ans aprés sa mort, et quinze avant la prise 
“de Troie.” (Hist. des premiers temps de la Gréce. Tome f. p. 220. Paris 1809). 
Troy was taken, says Archbishop Usher, 1184 years before Christ. Larcher 
allows 1263 years; Clavier not much more than 1100, Pliny- died in the year 79 
after Christ. 
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Near Cairo, at a fountain wherein the Virgin Mary 
washed her infant’s clothes, ‘“‘a lamp was, three centuries ago, 
“kept burning to her honour in the hollow of an old 
“fig-tree, which had served them fora place of shelter,” 
according to the “ Itinerario de Antonio Tenreiro ;” (quoted 
in Mr. Southey’s “Chronicle of the Cid.” Notes, page 
432) ; and Maundrell, who travelled in 1697, saw between 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem, the famous turpentine-tree, in 
“the shade of which the Blessed Virgin is said to have 
“‘reposed, when she was carrying Christ in her arms 
&e(’). In the time of Hampattan Cazvi'n1 (the 
fourteenth century) a dry or withered tree (Cts (درختي‎ 
distinguished the grave of a holy man at Bastém (بسطام)‎ 5 
this tree had once been Monamm™rn’s staff; and 
was transmitted through many generations, until finally 
deposited in the grave of Apu’ asparuan ۲ 
داستاني)‎ ai osc (ابو‎ where it took root and put forth branches, 
like the club of Hercules to which I have above alluded. 
Those who injured this sacred tree perished on the same 
day; whether these miraculous circumstances: should be 
attributed to the prophet or the saint, I am not qua- 
lified to determine(®). In the time of Plutarch, an aged 
POSS مج مرجم و ممم مریم‎ SOOO وج و وج موم موی موم ممم و مج مم‎ 


(@) See ۸ Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem,” ۰ 87, (Oxf. 1721). Many other 
trees rendered objects of veneration by similar circumstances might be here mentioned 
on the authority of different travellers. 


MS. Nozhét al Colab. (Geogr. sect, Appendix).‏ رش 
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tree still bore the title of ‘““ Alexander’s oak”; and marked 
a spot rendered memorable by one of that hero’s exploits. 
It stood near the river Cephisus, and not far trom the 
burial-place of many valiant Macedonians(*). How old 
thfs tree may have been during Alexander’s youth, does 
not appear; but it grew near’Cheronea where he signa- 
lized himself in battle 337 years before Christ; and 
Plutarch died in the year 119 after Christ. It may, 
however, have existed to a much later period(®). 


۰ 


“Such a tree would claim veneration from an. anti- 
quary; but ۲ now treat, rather, of those: trees deemed 
sacred by the multitude; and several might be found, 
even at the present day, in most countries of the globe. 
I have before noticed some Banyan trees in India (See 
p- 76. 80). One of immense size, and traditionally said 
to be three thousand years old, still flourishes near the 
city of Baroach ; and, according to a well-written account, 
is probably the same “which Arrian describes when 
speaking of the gymnosophists in his book of Indian 
و منم و موم مج موم ممم مممو موم موه جوم موم مممممه مممممممیبه‎ 


(") Ere 88 cat caY pas eSeicvero wadala wap rov ونم موس هلاک‎ ۰ 
¢Plut. in Alex). 


The scene of king William Rufus’s death in the New Forest is still (or was‏ رم 
within a few years) ipdicated by a tree. On this subject Mr. Gilpin says, (in his‏ 
work on Forest Scenery) ; “They who think a tree insufficient to record a fact of‏ 
ancient a date, may be reminded that seven hundred years (and it is no more‏ 50« 
“since the death of Rutus), make no extraordinary period in the age of an oak,”‏ 
William was killed in the year 1100,‏ 
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“affairs’(*). Trees were among the chief divinities of 
India in former ages(”); and are now regarded with 
superstitious veneration by the people of that country, 


as numerous witnesses might be adduced to prove(*). 


The Bogaha, or “God-tree,” of Ceylon, has been 
noticed in p. 32. Every aged tree is regarded in the 
Phillipine islands as a kind of divinity, and those who 
should cut one down, would incur a charge of crimin- 
ality, as we learn from the ‘Relation des Phillipines, par 
“un Religieux,’ in Thevendt’s Collection. We find the 
veneration of trees under various forms among the 
Siamese and Japonese ; the Chinese and Tibetans; and’ 
this superstition prevails from the North-Eastern quarter 
of that mighty Asiatick Empire described by Strahlenberg,’ 


to its European frontiers, Westward(®). 





ام و همم موم ممو جمج مج و و ان مج نج ون مج او 

See the description of this surprising tree, (called at present the Cubeer Burr )‏ زگ 

quoted in Mr. Maurice's > Indian Antiquities,” (Vol. IIL. p. 166); it refers to Arrian’s 
“Hist. Ind.” cap. ۰ oa 


(*) “Deos putant quidquid colere cceperant, arbores maxime quas violare capital 
est.” (Quint, Curt. Lib. viti.c. 9). We find in the “Institutes of Menu,” (Chap. 
{1}, a form of salutation addressed to “ the Gods of large trees.” 


(*) Besides our early travellers and the “Asiatick Researches,” see Moor’s 
“Narrative of Capt. Little’s Detachment,” p. 212, and his “ Hindu Pantheon.” 
Lord Valentia’s Travels, (Vol. II. p. 119. 4to). The “Meghé Dita or Cloud- 
Messenger,” translated from the Sanscrit by Mr. Wilson, (note on verse 153). 
Dubois on the people of India, p. 453; and many others. 


(*) An ingenious writer having mentioned some Indian and Japonese symbols of 
- the Divinity adds, “arboris truncum in cujus summitate sedet Supremus Creator 


SE 
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In Africa the modern Muselmans and Pagans seem " 
equally inclined to distinguish particular trees as sacred 
objects. Every tribe-of the Galla nation in Abyssinia 
worships avowedly as a God, the Wanzey tree; (See 
Bruce’s Travels; Vol. I. p. 406. Dublin edit. 1791; and 
. other parts). This is confirmed by Mr. Salt, who says, 
“a sort of Paganism is still kept up among these 
“barbarians, and the Wanza tree is held by them as 
“sacred.” (Trav. in Abyssinia, p. 276). Mungo Park, 
(See his Travels in Africa, fifth edit. 8vo. Lond. 1807, 
p-. 65), speaks of the large tree called Neema Tuba, 


PPPS S SESS اج مج‎ SH SSSSSUVSHSOSSOSSOCSSSSOSOSOSOSHS 


«Deus. Aliud quiddam esset observatione dignum; sed ego truncum arboris 
« meditor,” &c.— At sive Japonenses, sive Indos, sive Tibetanos adeas, ubique 
“tibi occurret virentis arboris religio, ob symbola forsan creationis, et conser- 
> yationis rerum recepta, atque retenta.” (Georg. Alphab. Tibetan. p. 142). See 
the Pré si maha Pout, or “ excellent tree of the Great Pout;” in La Loubére’s 
« Relat. de Siam.” (Tome I). See also the smali boxes of wood, or basket-work, the 
painted or gilded pieces of paper, the Chinese inscriptions on slips of wood, hung upon 
the branches of certain trees, “and many other indications of their sacred destination. 
“Trees in fact appear to have been among the first temples that were consecrated 
“to the deities.” (Barrow’s “‘ Voyage to Cochinchina”. p. 328). The Jakuhti, a 
pagan nation of Eastern Siberia have their sacred trees on which they “hang allt 
“manner of nick-nacks,” and the Czeremissi or Scheremissi, bordering on the 
Wolga, pray “ near great trees to which they pay honour ;” hanging the hides and 
bones of cattle “ about these their holy-trees, to rot by way of sacrifice to the air.” 
(See Strahlenberg’s “ Deseript. of Northern and Eastern Europe and Asia, p. 381. 354) 
We find in the same work (p. 87), nine different kinds of things carried as offerings 
to the “Hayns or Idolatrous Groves,” and again (p. 289) the Holy Groves, of differ- 
ent Pagans under the Russian Government. See also Klaproth’s Travels in Cau- 
casus, &c, for the Galbaraktscha, “ more highly venerated than any other tree. It 
“is a tree of paradise, whose nature and fruits are accounted inestimable, incor- 
* ruptible, and divine,” (p. 104. Engl. edition). 
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“decorated with innumerable rags or scraps of cloth ;” 
and which “nobody now presumed to pass without 
“hanging up something.” On the coasts of Southern 
Guinea, the inhabitants make offerings and pray to trees, 
more especially in time of sickness ; from an expectation 
of thereby recovering their health, as Barbot informs us ; 
(See Churchill’s Collection of Voyages, &c. Vol. V. p. 
344, ed. 1732). In a very different region of Africa, 
(near Mogadore), Colonel Keatinge perceived a resemblance 
or rather identity, between the Argali (wild-olive) and the 
Arayel or sacred tree .of the Hindés; and he noticed 
the offerings strung upon those Argali ; “ rags, potsherds, 
“‘and the like trash.” Why such things are offered, or the 
origin of such a custom, no person attempts to explain ; 
but, as the Colonel very truly observes, a “traveller 
“will see precisely the like in the West of Ireland, 
“and will receive an equally satisfactory account upon 
“the subject.” (Travels in Europe and Africa, p. 186). 
This leads us immediately into Europe; although for 
the African as for the Asiatick veneration of trees, I 


might have added numerous authorities. 


A multiplicity of extracts might, also, be here quoted 
to prove how long this superstition lingered among various 
nations of Europe, besides the Irish. I need scarcely 
premise that it was widely diffused in Pagan times 


throughout those nations. We have already seen it 
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among the Greeks and Romans. It flourished among 
the aneient Germans, as Tacitus and Agathias inform 
us; among the Scandinavians also, and different tribes 
of the North, according to their Edda, and other works. 
The Druids of the Celts, Gauls and Britons, it is unne- 
cessary to mention. But after the introduction of 
Christianity, we find the worship of trees condemned, 
as a practice still existing, by the councils of Auxerre, 
of Nantes, and of Tours. It was also strongly forbidden 
by the laws of Canute(™). Many anecdotes are recorded 
of holy men who exerted themselves in efforts to abolish 
the superstition. Thus we read in the History of Saint 
Valeri, that this pious Abbot, having discovered the 
trunk of a large tree which the rusticks zealously wor- 
shipped with Pagan devotion, immediately directed that 
it should be destroyed(™). Notwithstanding such laudable 
exertions, we learn from Ditmar, an author of the eleventh 
century, that in ‘his time the people of Ridegast, in 
Mecklembourg, revered a certain gloomy forest, and were 
afraid to touch the trees of which it was composed(®). 


اج ربمم مممممی VPPSCOSSHOSO1‏ 


“Ne quis adoret—alicujus generis arborum ligna,” (See Wilkins’s “ Leg.‏ رن 
Angl. Sax.” 134).‏ “ 


Hine in vita 5۰ Walerici Abbatis ; ad ripam autem fluminis truncus erat gran-‏ ی 
dis eumque rustici superstitione gentili impense venerabantur. Ubi id conspectus vir‏ 
sanctus, &¢. Voss. de [dololatria. p. 772. Amst. 1700.‏ 


(y “Une sombre forét réverée par les habitans qui n’osent point toucher aux 
“arbres qui la composent.” See the extract from Ditmar of Mersebourg, as given by 


Count Potocki in his “ Voyage dans qnelques parties de la Basse Saxe,” p.2.(Hamb. 
3795). ۷ 
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Leonard Rubenus, late in the sixteenth century, found 
Livonia still infected with the idolatrous veneration of 
trees; for, passing through the- sacred woods of the 
Esthonians, he perceived an immense pine, which the 
neighbouring people adored, loading its branches with 
pieces of old cloth, and expecting that any injury offered 
to it would be attended with some miraculous punish- 
ment. Rubenus, however, tells us that he cut on_ this 
pine the figure of a cross, and, lest the superstition should 
be thereby augmented, he afterwards marked on it the 
form of a gibbet, in -contempt for the tree, regarded 
by those rusticks as their God; (See his work ۵ 
“ Tdololatria,” Cap. XVIII. p. 66, which I quote on the 
authority of Bayle’s “ Dict. Histor.” &c. art. Rubenus). 


At a much later period this kind of idolatry existed 
among the same people. Abel Burja who ‘visited them 
in 1777, mentions their sacred trees, and relates an 
anecdote which he heard at Petersburgh, from a Priest 
of Finland, whose father had likewise exercised the sacerdo- 
tal office in that country, where his parishoners, had long 
honoured a certain tree with religious homage. This 
worthy Pastor, having excited the good-humour of those 
peasants whom he treated with brandy, exhorted them 
to cut down the object of their superstitious worship; 
but they refused to touch it; fearmg that on the first 
application of an axe they should be destroyed by a 
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thunder-bolt. Their pastor, however, struck it with im- 
punity ; encouraged by the brandy, they followed his 
example, and soon prostrated the ancient tree(’’). 


I am inclined to regard as monuments of this super- 
stition in our own country, those trees, generally very 
old and often in a state of decay, under which the 
country-péople still suppose that Fairies hold their 
nocturnal assemblies. Of such trees I have myself seen 
many, besides the venerable “Fairy Oak,” at Downing 
in North-Wales, the seat of Mr. Pennant, by whom 
an engraved. representation of it has been published(™). 
Such also, we may believe, was the “ Tree of the Fairies,” 
at Donremy in France, (on the borders of Lorraine); 
a beech of considerable size, near which that unfortunate 
heroine, Joan ‘of Arc, impiously paid homage to those 
imaginary creatures, according to her absurd accusers. In 
هجو و وم ویو موم وم مج مو ور موو مه و وم وم وم موم ممژمممره‎ ee 


les traita avec del’ eau de vie.‏ از “Le pasteur leur donna un jour une féte ou‏ رتق 
“Lorsqu’ illes vit de bonne humeur, il les exhorta 4 renoncer 4 leur superstition, et 4‏ 
“abattre l’'arbre sacré. Ils protestcrent qu’ils n’osoient y toucher, craignant quils‏ 
ne fussent foudroyés au premier coup de hache. Le pasteur leur promit de porter le‏ « 
“premier coup; il prit une hache ; les mena vers T'arbre, et frappa le premier; les‏ 
paysans voyant qu’il n’arrivoit aucun mat 4 leur pasteur, et eau de vie leur ayaut‏ “ 
achauffe le courage, alvattirent arbre qui avoit bravé la faulx du temps.” See‏ « 
Observations d’uu Voyageur sur la Russie, la Finlande,” &c. p. 3. and p. 80.‏ “ 
(Maestr. 1787). ~‏ 


) See his > History of the Parishes of Whiteford and Holywell.” p. 7, wherein he 
mentions the popular superstition respecting this tree, as the supposed resort of fairies. 
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the history of this remarkable tree, we find a strange 
association of Angels, Fairies and Christian Saints(®), 


Various countries of Europe exhibit, even at this 
day, rags and other offerings hung on trees and bushes 
growing close to fountains of water, celebrated either 
for their fancied or real efficacy in curing diseases, and 
generally bearing the name of some tutelary saint. 
But those trees do not come within the range of my 
present observations, since they derive a sacred character 
merely from their proximity to certain fountains(*), 


| ج همممموممممه مه موم موم نم مم ممم مممو هوجو WPCC‏ 


() One charge against the Maid of Orleans (when tried in 1431 for witchcraft and 
heresy), was her declaration that Saint Margaret and Saint Catharine had revealed 
themselves and spoken to her near the great tree, which, as was commonly reported, 
the Fairies frequented. « Quodque dicte Sancte Margarita et Catharina aliquando 
و‎ allocute ad fontem quemdam juxta arborem magnum appellatum communiter 
«Varbre des fées,” de quibus fonte et arbore fama divulgata est quod Satales domine 
“ibidem frequentant,” &e. (See her Trial in the “Extraits et Notices des MSS.” &c. 
Tome III. p. 58). Joan acknowiedged that she had gone with other girls who 
amused themselves innocently singing and dancing near the beech called « handsome 
*« May” of * Fairy Tree,” formerly haunted, as old people said, by the fairies ; but she 
employed herself there in making nose-gays for the holy Virgin of Donremy ; she 
had seen Angels and the two Saints above-mentioned, not eaactly at the Fairy Tree, 
but at the fountain near it. « Hest vrai,” said she, « quily aa Donremy, comme vous 
“le dites, un hetre qu'on appelle le beau mai ou arbre des fees Des anciens du 
“pays disent que les fées venoient autrefois & cet arbre, &c. Mais depuis Tage de 
“ discretion et depuis que j’ai vues les. anges et les deux Saintes,” &c. (Extr. et Not. 
۱۱۲۰ 38), and we further read (p. 300), that on Ascension eve, the Curate of Douremy 
usually performed a religious ceremony at this tree, to keep the fairies at a distanee ; 
“il etuit méme d’usage que la veille de Yascension le curé allaty chanter un evangile’&c, 





(*) On the subject of holy wells, and rags suspended from the adjoining trees or 
bushes, in our own islands, see 3rand on Popular Superstitions ; the letiers of Colum. 
banus, quoted in Roberts’s Cambrian Popular Antiquities ; and many other Works. 
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Here this article must be closed; for although much 
has been suppressed, it already exceeds by many pages 
the limits originally prescribed. I shall merely remark 
that trees appear, ‘on some occasions, not only consecra- 
ted to particular divinities or supernatural beings, but 
often identified with them(”) : and concerning inviolability, 
that, in a country where wood is so scarce as in Persia, 
(especially its Southern provinces), and where very slight 
circumstances serve to constitute the dirakht-i-fazel, (See p. 
$84), a few old rags can hardly be supposed capable of 
saving all those trees from the fatal axe. It is, indeed, rather 
surprising, that so many should have been allowed to 
decay with age. JI have noticed, however, a great 
number protected, at least from cattle, by rude stone 
walls or fences; and the destruction of two beautiful 
cypresses near Shiraz, which had been objects of religibus 
veneration during five or six centuries, excited many 
imprecations against the perpetrator of that deed, regarded 
as an evil omen, by persons with whom I conversed, and 
who had often seen and admired those trees(™). 


SOCOSOSESSTUSSSRSSHSOSODOSOOSSOS PSOE GOS نج وم موم‎ 


(*) Baxter (in his Gloss. Antiq. verb. arbor ) says— Primis mortalibus maximus 
« erat honos arboribus ; nam et pro Deorum imaginibus, imo magis pro ipsis diis 
««colebantur,” &c. 


() The same, ۲ have reason to believe, that Francklin (in 1786) thus describes, “ two 
“very large cypress trees of an extraordinary height, which the Persians affirm to 
“fave stood the amazing length of six-hundred years; they are called Adshuk 
« Madshika ; or the Lover and his Mistress; and are hed by the people in great 
# veneration.” (“ four from Bengal to Persia,” p. 26. Calcutta, 1788). 
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The length of this article might almost induce some 
readers to suspect that its author was infected with 
the superstition of which it treats; two branches now on 
my table, and bearing many votive offerings, (the rags 
so often mentioned) would tend to confirm their sus- 
picions. It was not, indeed, without certain scruples 
and much hesitation, that I tore these branches from the 
parent tree; but my desire of bringing to England 
some specimen of a dirakht-i-fdzel was very strong; and 
this tree appeared, to me at least, peculiarly interesting from 
its situation; for it grew in a crevice of the rocky moun- 
tain immediately above Darius’s Palace, or the Throne of 
Jemshid at Persepolis ; and close to the entrance of a 
sepulchre which once contained the bodies of ancient 
Persian kings(”). 
مه وممه موم وم موم موم وم موم موم منم موم وم و ممم موم ممممیه‎ 


(”) This was the first Tomb on the left hand, at Takht i Jemshid. 1 entered it 
on the thirteenth of July (18 11) through an opening recently made, (not much above 
twenty inches in height or width ;) and found that it contained, even at that season 
of excessive heat and drought, some stagnant water which probably contributed 
fo nourish two or three small trees growing near its entrance. These trees, however, 
did not seem to thrive luxuriantly ; respecting their species two Persians differed in 
opinion ; to me one seemed of the numerous bid (بید)‎ or willow kind ; another was 
said to be a wild nér (li) or pomegranate, The Royal Tombs at Persepolis, I 
shall have occasion to notice hereafter. 
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No. ۰ 
Miscellaneous Plate, (XXIII). 


No. 1 N the first compartment, this plate represents 
0. 1. 

a piece of Ceylonese wood, described in p. 32, 
where a reference is made to the engraving. 


No. 2. A sword with its scabbard; and a shield, of 
the Arabian Pirates called Jéasmes, mentioned in p. 
166. The sword-blade is of well tempered steel, extremely 
sharp at both edges; and, being very thin in proportion 
to its length, is neither heavy nor unwieldy. The blade 
itself is two feet nine inches long; and in the broadest 
part. one inch, three quarters. The handle is eight 
inches long; and, except the iron knob, wholly covered 
with a thong of leather, wrapped closely round it. 
The scabbard is of black leather, ornamented and strength- 
ened at the mouth with an indented rim of brass; 
and, lower down, two rims of lead or pewter admit rings’ 
of brass, to which are fastened the ends of a leather 
strap. Another strap slides between the two pewter 
rims on. a loop. of leather. The shield, represented under 
two points of view, is ten inches in diameter. It was 
made, as some Arabs who had -used shields of this 
kind, informed me, “from the skin of a great fish.” 
This substance is hard as any wood, about one quarter 
of an inch thick, and of a buff or cream colour. It 
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transmits the light im some places, like a common 
piece of horn, and appears on the outside as if turned 
in a lathe; inside, the skin retains. its original roughness, 
and across the hollow formed by the boss, is a slip 
of the same tough skin; the hollow is filled by _the 
hand, grasping this bar, of which the brass ‘rivets are 
seen outside in the center of the four-pointed ornaments, 
also of brass, and spotted with a red substance hke 
sealing-wax. To one of the rivets, inside, is attached 
a leather strap, by which the shield may be suspended 
from the neck or slung over the shoulders. Both the 
sword and shield are in my own collection. 


No. 3. A Locust. In the fifth chapter some pages have 
been devoted to an account of this destructive creature, 
mentioning (See page 198), the supposed Chaldaick or 
Arabick letters (p. 199), appearing on its wings. The 
engraving represents it of the natural size. I made the 
original coloured drawing at Béshehr from a living locust, 
and, for the sake of greater accuracy, have placed its real 
wing before the engraver. Subjoined are the Arabick 
words written, according to Espn Omar, on the Locust’s 
wings ;-of those words a translation is given in p. 198, 
and in the ‘Persian Miscellanies,” p. 176. 

نع جنه all‏ الکبر لنا تسعة و تسعون بيضة و لو تمت لنا BU‏ لا WS‏ 
(pal‏ بما نیا ۱ 
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No. 4. The Meshek (مشک)‎ or tanned skin containing 
water, and suspended between sticks. See pages 207. 246. 


No. 5. Sepulchral urns found near Bushehr and des- 
cribed in Chapter V. (See pp. 218. 219). Several pieces of 
these urns: and the skull which one of them contained, are 
now in my collection. 


No. 6. The Amulet or ornament of pure gold, found 
among the spoils of Rds al Kheimah, on the Arabian 
coast, when that piratical settlement was destroyed by 
our troops in November, (809. (See the third article of 
this Appendix): a reference is’ made to the engraving 
in p. 237; where I have explained the Arabick inscrip- 
tion appearing on one side of this amulet; the other 
exhibits characters, probably talismanical, between which 
and various letters scattered through Espn ۵ 
extraordinary work on“ Ancient Alphabets,” a resemblance, 
or perhaps identity, may be discovered ; (See the next 
article of this Appendix). ۲ 


No. 7. Mauamumep Cara’sa‘cut, playing on the Ke- 
mdncheh, See p. 238. 


No. 8. The Kamdncheh (ass generally pronounced Ka- 
mooncheh), a kind of three-stringed violin. See p. 238. 


No. 9: The mouth-piece of the Nei-ambdnah انبانه)‎ i) 
or bag-pipe, generally pronounced ambooneh, (See p. 242). 
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No’s. 10 and 11. Chanter of the Nei-ambdnah : See p. 242. 


No. 12. The Matérah (متاره)‎ or Matahrah (cys), a water- 
bottle made of Russia-leather, and described in p- 247. 


‘No. 13. TheEwer, called aftdbah (ail) standing in the 
laggan (8) or basin, (See p. 247). This is written lakkan 
(لقی)‎ by the Arabs. Exactly of the same form as the 
laggan, but much smaller in size, were drinking cups 
used by my Persian and Turkish companions on our 
journies through different parts of Asia. I purchased two 
at Tokdt,,made of copper, tinned or whitened so as to 

resemble silver, and neatly ornamented with inscribed 
sentences. Such vessels reminded me of the Greek rdyevos 
0۲ Adynvosy (See Stephani Thes.) ; and I observe that Minshieu 
would fancy some resemblance between the Greek word 
and our old English fagon. (Dictionary of eleven languages). 


No. 14. The travelling-trunk, or box, yakhdan (یشدان)‎ 
generally pronounced yalhdoon, described in p. 248. 


No. 15. Two sorts of padlocks and keys, See p. 248. 
The keys may, perhaps, resemble those which the Greeks 


called Badavéypae 
No. 16. The Cajavah (5,18) or double vehicle; See p. 251. 


No. 17. The Takht-ravin رولن)‎ <'), another vehicle 


mentioned also in p. 251. 
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No. 18. Part of the Pahlavi inscription at Shdptir to 
which a reference is made in p. 284. 


No. 19. Different forms of the Chugdén (چوکان)‎ used in 
playing at the equestrian game so called. See p. 317; 
also the Appendix, No. VI. and Plate XXII. 


No. XL. 
Aacient Alphabets. 


N the article immediately preceding, (See page 404), ] al- , 

luded to an extraordinary collection of Ancient Alphabets ; 
and shall here notice that we are indebted to Mr. Hammer, 
an accomplished and most able Orientalist, for the Arabick 
text, and English translation of Esn Wansurn’s work(™) ; 
which in my opinion is not yet sufficiently known or duly 
valued by us. But the learned Jesuit Kircher, considered 
itas a singular providence of God, that he had found a copy 
among the Turkish spoils at Malta, and celebrates ABEN 
Vascura as a writer highly serviceable in the illustration of 
Hieroglyphicks(*'). Mr. Hammer procured at Cairo the 


> 





محصصه هه هه مص اه و و موی و مممممممممن 


(, Published (in small quarto, London, 1800,) under the title ۵۶ Hieroglyphic 
“ Characters explained ; with an account of the Egyptian Priests, their classes, initia- 
“tion and sacritices, kc. by AHMAD BIN ABUBEKR Bin WAHSHIH.” 


() See various passages from Kircher, quoted by Hammer in the preface to his 
‘e Ancient Alphabets,” p p. xvii. xviii. 
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« manuscript which he has translated ; aud, in his Pretuce, 
enumerates other books on different branches of Philosephy, 
composed by the same Arabian author, who finished this 
«« Explanation of Ancient Alphabets and Hierogly phicks,” 
in the year of Mohammed 241; or, of the Christian era, 
855. His principal works appear to bave been derived 
from treatises 4n the Nabathean ; a dialect of the ancient 
Chaldaick Janguage(*”) ; and to those enumerated by Mr. 
Hammer, we may add the Kitéb Tangalisha, which I find quo- 
ted in a rare MS. the Nozhat Namah Ellaiy, as an original 
composition of Bu’ Bexr Vausui1(); while some Persian 
commentator in a marginal note, declares that Esw Vau- 
81111۲ did not compose, but merely translated the Book of 
Tancatu’saa‘(™), a name respecting which there exists a 


وج ج وج وج ون و هوجو مموججممجم POSCSHSCCOSOOSCSCSCS4‏ 


(@) The learned Casiri in bis “ Biblioth. Arabico-Hispana Escurialens.” (Tom. 
1: ۵. 31), regards the Nabathean as not different from the Chaldaick, although in 
process of time some Arabick words became mixed with the Nabathean., ‘ Naba- 
معط‎ linguam non aliam a Chaldza, etsi,” &e. 


That which Bu BEKR ۷ ۸۲ Telates in the book entitled Tanga lishé.”‏ « عم 
The reader will perceive that in this and‏ انک بو بگروحشي در کتاب تنکلوشا کوید 
which‏ معط another passage extracted from the same MS. VAusHt's name wants‏ 
terminates it in the notes subjoined, and in Mr. Hammer's work.‏ 


Of two marginal notes, the longer informs us that “ Tarxgalishd is the name‏ شک 

“of a philosopher, and not the title of a book 3 but it would appear that En Vau- 
“ SHIH translated a work of Tancazu’sua’.” , 

تنگلوشا اسم حکیمیست. نه اسم کناب pe‏ انست که کتاب اورا oth‏ وحشیه 

ترجمه کرده ات 

From. the short note, however, we learn that “the hook Tungalisha is a compo- 


sition of EBN Vausnin.” Cowal کناب تعکلوشا تالیف ابن وحشیه‎ 
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degree of confusion, even in the best dictionaries(?”). That 
he was a voluminous writer, I learn from the MS. Nozhat 
Némah Ellaiy above-mentioned, which celebrates among 
various eminent philosophers, “Anu Brrr Vausut, the 
“ author of several works”(?%). It alludes also, on another 
occasion, to Kuttub be zabini Nabti (کتب بزبان نبطي)‎ or “ Wri- 
tings in the Nabathean language,” on superstitious ceremo- 
nies, the preparation of certain. amulets or talismans, and 
similar matters, which seem to have much engaged the 
attention of روط‎ Vansuiu. He translated, however, an Es- 
say on the filéhet (im) or “ agriculture” of the Nabatheans, 
as Mr. Hammer.remarks ; (Pref. p. xvii), or of the Egyp- 
tians, according to Velschius(’”). But even in this, if we may 
believe Moses BEN Matmon,.a Rabbinical doctor, ۲ 


F06000000 0066S ۳ همم مهم همم س<-سس«-۳۳<‎ OOOH HOD 


See the Manuscript Dictionaries Jekéngiri and Berhén. Kattea, in the words‏ چم 
Tangalish and Lada Tangalishé, which are said to signify both a book, and‏ تنکلوش 
the philosopher who composed it. But the book, as some say, was properly called,‏ 
Lw’sr or Lig Lutsia’. (See these words also in the‏ لوش Tang, and the avthor‏ تنک 
Dictionaries above quoted.) Whichever was his name, this philosopher equalled the‏ 
celebrated Ma’n1 of Chin in painting; and his book was embellished with most‏ 
admirable pictures; “ according to some” as we read in the MS. Berhén Kattea,‏ 
“he was a Rimi (or native of Rim Asiatick Turkey, including Syria, and some-‏ 
times Greege); but others describe him as a Bébeli, or Babylonian.”‏ « 


حكيمي است رومي و بعضی کوبند بابلي بوده 


aes ae 106 
و ابو بکر وحشر نیز که صاحب تصنیغات بسیار ست‎ (7%) 
MS. Nozhat Namah Ellaiy. (Sect. xii). 
ره‎ “Ebn Vaschiauus in Filaha, sive libro de agricultura Zgypti, Hermetem sive. 


« Edrisum 365 annos vixisse contestatus,” &c. Comment, in Ruzname Naurus, &c. 
p. 129. Aug. Vindel. 1676. 
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- VausHin contrived to iptroduce his favourite subjects(‘*), 
These may have appeared absurd, or perhaps impious, to 
that learned Jew(!) ; but every antiquary of the present day, 
would probably regard as a literary object of considerable 
importance, the recovery of Esn Vausurn’s works. Indeed 
all his writings, and especially his translations from Naba- 
thean books, were long since indicated by an eminent person, 
as worthy of minute research at Ispahdn. This we learn 
from the ingenious Hottinger, who styles Kan Vausuri “a 
“ Chaldean or Sabian, avery celebrated Magian”("). That 


POSSESS SOO O99 0000S 0000000000 000O7006000SSSCS6O OOOO 


“The same Maimonides cites many other books of the Sab@ang, translated‏ رس 
“into Arabick ; of which the chiefest is entituled “ Of the Agriculture of the Naba-‏ 
“teans,” translated by ABEN Vascucuisan; full of idotolatrical extravagancies ;‏ 
“it treats of the making of Tisilmenaias (talismans); of the descent of Familiar‏ 
“Spirits ; of conjuratious of Demons; of Devils; of such as dwell in Desarts‏ 
“(as Satyrs were thought to do); many other things it contained very ridiculous,‏ 
‘by which nevertheless they conceived that they could confute the-manifest mira-‏ 
“cles (of Moses and the prophets).” Stanley's “History of the Chaldaick Philosophy.”‏ 
Part, ۰ chap. 3.‏ 


Ww or MAITEMON, commonly‏ دز ۱۵ Rappt Moses Ben Maron‏ ره 
styled by our writers, Maimonides, and often by the Jews, Rambam (from the initials‏ 
of his title), flourished in the twelfth century, and composed various works both‏ 
Hebrew aud Arabick. Some of these have been published and translated by Vors-‏ 
tius, Ed. Pococke, D. Vossius and others. But that in which he notices EBN‏ 
VaAusHiH, is the 0۱392۲ FD; of this, Buxtorf has given a latin version, and the title‏ 
of Moreh Nevochim, (as we generally quote it), signifies the ‘Guide of those who‏ 
‘are perplexed or entangled.” R, Moses is sometimes entitled BAR (43) MAIMon,‏ 
in the same sense as BEN, “ the son” of MAIMON.‏ 


Magno studio hia magno quodam viro quzrebantur libri in ipsa Persia; dato‏ # رفن 
mandato, ut opera Moula Isphahane anquireretur:‏ « 


ما نقله اب وحشیه الي Py)‏ ي من کتب bull‏ فی المداهب و العلوم النبطیه 
Quiequid ۳22 Jon Vaschschia in linguam‏ « و ما sep‏ من تالیفه 


Q 


oG 
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the was by birth or descent Nabathean, appears from a pas- 
sage in his printed work(*"); and it would be easy to prove, 
that, in the words of an-excellent old English author : “ the 
>» Sabeans or Zabii, Chaldeans, Nabatheans, and Charaneans, 
> were as to rites, ceremonies, and al superstitious worship 
> the same”("*) ; and that they agreed in most respects with 
the Persian Mugi(). It is not, therefore, unreasonable to ex- 
pect that books translated from the Nabathean dialect almost 
a thousand years ago, should afford much interesting infor- 
mation respecting the religion and philosophy, the arts and 
sciences of the ancient Sabians and Chaldeans; Arabs and 
Persians ; we may add, Egyptians ; for the Nabatheans oc- 
cupied that part of Arabia, which from their capital Petra 
has been called Petrea, bordering on Egypt at the extre- 
mity of the Red Sea. We find, accordingly, that much of 
Esn Vausuin’s printed work relates to the antiquities of 
Egypt. Itis generally supposed that his countrymen de- 
rived the appellation of Nabatheans from Ishmael’s first- 


OOOO 0 FF SCSSSSSOSSOSESSSSSOSSSOSOESSOSSESPOUVSOS ONG SD 


« Arabicam ex scriptis Nabathzorum; et quicquid scriptorum ejus reperiri posset.’ 
(Hotting. Bibliotheca Orient. p. 103. Heidelb. 1658). “ Zin Vashschija Chaldaus 
seu Sabaus, celebris valde Magus.” (Hotting. Hist. Orient. Lib. 1. cap. 8. p. 169. 
Tiguri 1651). 


See Mr. Hammer's “Ancient Alphabets,” &c, p. 91, of the Arabick text;‏ رم 
“which we have translated from our own tongue,‏ الذيي ترجمته من ull Wold‏ 
the Nabathean.”‏ 


(2) Gale’s. “Court of the Gentiles” Book I. Part. 11. chap. 4. (1676). 


See Stiliingfleet, Hottinger, Sealiger, Stanley, Vossius, Gale, Huet, Hyde, &c.‏ هنم 
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born son Nesatoru("*); and they are mentioned by several 
classick writers. But concerning them and the Sabians, 
my present limits will not allow enquiry; the subject de- 
serves, and the materials which I have collected would fur- 
nish, a distinct Essay. As there is reason to believe that 
certain books of the Sabians still exist, so it is possible 
that all vestiges of the Nabathean literature may not have 
disappeared. Fragments of it, at least, might be recovered 
through. the medium of Esn Vausu1n’s Arabick versions, 
which probably lurk in some Eastern library, though my 
researches after them were unsuccessful among the booksellers 
of Shiraz and Ispahdn. The reader will undoubtedly coin- 
cide with me in wishing, that, whenever found, they may be 
placed in the hands of such a translator as Mr. Hammer. — 


There is now before me a Volume of thirty pages, exhi- 
biting sixty alphabets; these I transcribed several years ago 
by Lord Teignmouth’s permission, from a Manuscript which 
he procured in India. The characters are described in 
black ink, immediately under the corresponding Arabick 
letters, in red; but the titles of many alphabets are given in 
the Persian language; notwithstanding this circumstance, 
and although examples of conformity but rarely occur, Iam 


مج جح وج و من رن موم جوم و OSCE‏ موم موه مممممو ون Sees‏ 


In Genesis, chap. xxv. v.13. ۲۱22۰ In Isaiah, ch. 1۰۷۰۱۲۰ ۳۱۳۵۵ But some‏ رم 
refer this name rather to the country than to Ishmael’s first-born. After the Hebrew,‏ 
Josephus writes NaBarSys. (Antiq. Lib. 1 cap. 13). Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, and‏ 
other Greek writers mention the 0‏ 
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induced to think that Esy Vansuin’s “Alphabets” (perhaps 
inaccurately written) served as a model for these; among 
which, however, are inserted some not found in that Arabian 
author’s work, such as فرنگي)‎ (li) Calm Franghy, “European let- 
ters” and Calm-i-Zardushtién dtish Perest (قلم زردشتیان انش پرست)‎ 
or “ Alphabet of the Fire-worshipping Zoroastrians.” In 
this we may discover the elementary character, (arrow-head- 
ed or nail-headed) of the Persepolitan inscriptions; a copy 
of the alphabet, which I made from Lord Teignmouth’s 
Manuscript, may be seen engraved in the “Oriental Collec- 
tions.” (Vol. II. No. 1. p. 57). 








XII. 


Sabians. 


y,ROM several anecdotes respecting the Sabians, which 
T have collected among Manuscripts, it appears neces- 
sary that one should be here given, in confirmation of my 
opinion above expressed (See p- 411) on the probability that 
some of their writings still exist. The other anecdotes, too 
numerous for insertion in this Appendix, and some conjec- 
tures arising from them, I shall offer on a more convenient 
occasion; the conjectures (at least) with extreme diffidence; 
for, concerning the Sabian worship, even Sir William Jones 


acknowledged the difficulty of obtaining any, satisfactory 
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information(**). It is well known that the Catholick Missi- 
onaries have converted many of the Sabians, or as they are 
often entitled, ‘‘ Christians of Saint John” at Basruh. Ta- 
ther Angelo mentions an extyaordinary seal, of which the 
device was apparently magical, impressed on the clay. of a 
Sabian’s grave in that city(); and Petis de la Croix, about 
the same time (1674) estimated at above 10,000, the persons 
of that ancient sect residing there. He had collected in his 
Memoirs or > Grand Journal” (unfortunately not yet pub- 
lished), various particulars on the subject of their faith and 
manners; and from SHerku Yauura, the Sabian priest, 
obtained ‘the Book of their Religion and of their History,” 
which, probably, he brought to France; although some: 
magical figures given to him by that Sheikh “ he did not 
fail to cast into the sea("”). But fifty years after, as I find 


OOSCCSCOSSOLVSSOOSOSOOOSOe 





هم نونمم موم ممممو Se‏ 


("5) «We learn from the Dubistén, that the popular worship of the Iréntans, under 
> Hashang, was purely Sabian ; a word of which I cannot offer any certain etymo- 
“logy; but which has been deduced by Grammarians from Saba “an host,” and par- 
ticularly the host of heaven, or the celestial bodies, in the adoration of which the 
> Sabian ritual is believed to have consisted.” Sir Wm. Jones’s Disc. on the Persians. 
‘‘Itis generally asserted that the old religion of the Arabs was entirely Sabian ; but 
> [ can offer so little accurate information concerning the Sabian faith, or even the 
“ meaning of the word, that I dare not yet speak on the subject with confidence, 
« This at least, is certain; that the people of Yemen very soon fell into the common, 


«but fatal errour of adoring the sun and the firmament.” 
Sir Wm. Jones’s Disc. on the Arabs, 


(8) See the “Gazophylacium Lingue Persarum,” p. 386. The seal was bordered 
with the figure of a serpent; and the middle exhibited a scorpion and a wasp. 


Je ne pus Vavoir (le livre de leur religion et de leur histoire), qu’au jour de‏ « رم 
Seanoan déenart ane le Checvkh Vahina (eect le nom du cure des Sahby ). me vint voir et‏ 
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by the manuscript memoirs of a Persian Traveller, the Sa~ 
bians of districts bordering on Basrah, still retained the faith 
of their ancestors, and. at least one of their Sacred Volumes 
The ingenious Monammes Arr ۲3۸27 (عمد علي حزین)‎ 
having gone from Sanad (منع)‎ the capital of Yemen in Ara- 
bia, to Mocha (\&* or as he writes, Mukhd (موخا‎ and thence to 
Basrah, proceeded for the benefit of his health, into the pro- 
vince of Khtizistdn or Susiana. ‘“ Here,” says he“ at Havizah 
“ (sym), Shushter (شوشتر)‎ and Diz-i- Fil فرل)‎ fo) are established 
“the Sabians; and in these three places alone, can any 
»» traces of that sect be at present discovered. As far as my 
« yesearches extended, I could not find that any person 
“of eminent learning remained among them; and they 
“ seemed a mean and abject race. The Sabians are disci- 
“ples of Sa’s (ماب)‎ the son of Eprr's آدریس)‎ or Enoch), on 
«« whom be the blessing of God! And the authors of some 
“chronicles have regarded Sa’B as a prophet; whilst others 
“reckon him among the Philosophers. ApaM, on whom 
« be the peace of God, was the first prophet, and Sa’s the 
» Jast, according to those Sabians; who have a certain book 
“ divided into one hundred and twenty chapters, or sections ; and 
“this book they call > Zeau’R-1-AVVEL,” or the “ First Psal- 


PD ODO HOO OLDS‏ مج موم مممم موم مور ممم موم موم ممممممممومه 


«me V'apporta aprés m’avoir fait faire des sermens que ce livre etoit pour l’Empereur 
« de France; il me donna plusieurs figures de magie pour joindre au livre, de peur 
> qu'il ne Lui arrivat quelque malheor durant mon voyage; et je ne manquois pas de 
«es jeter dans la mer.” کت‎ Extrait du Jonrnal du Sieur Petis, Fils.” p. 110. pub- 
lished after the “ Relation de Dourry Effendy,” Paris, 1810. 
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>» ررقم درم‎ and it is their belief, that the Creator of this world 
۶ made the celestial spheres and stars; and committed to 
“them the regulation of mundane affairs; and they worship 
“ the stars; and having assigned. to each a determined form, 
“‘they make representations of them accordingly, saying 
“ this is the form of such or of sucha star;” and to each they 
“pay ceremonious and humble respect. Their wise-men 
“ however declare that they neither worship the stars, nor 
“those representations of them, but that both serve merel ۳7 
“as a kablah or visible object on which they may fix their 
“eyes during prayer. But many of this sect believe in the 
“influence of heavenly bodies, and of forms representing 
“inferior things, such as sculptured or painted figures, and 
“images ; and in former times there were among the Sadians, 
“many illustroius philosophers and learned men, eminently 
“‘versed in the occult sciences.” 


This passage is extracted from Att Hazt’n’s Memoirs, 
comprised in a thin octavo volume, of which I had prepar- 
ed several years ago an English translation, to be* printed 


with the Persian text. But having learned that a very inge- 
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)18( و ایشانرا کنابیست مشتمل بریکصد و بیست سوره و ol‏ را زبور اول خوانند 
M3. Memoirs of Aut Hazi’n. It may be remarked that our Muselman writer here‏ 
dignifies the divisions of this Sabian Book, by entitling them Surah, a namé, according‏ 
to some commentators, almost peculiarly bestowed on the various portions of the‏ 
وفصل Kordn, whilst the chapters or sections of common works are expressed by fast‏ 
bib wth, kysm 5, and other terms. The Psalter of David is called Zebir,‏ 
and the Sabian Volume, Zebiir i awwel (or avvel as the Persians often pronounce‏ 
that word), the “ first psalter,” denoting, probably, its greater antiquity.‏ 
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nious orientalist at Calcutta was employed on the same task 
I relinquished my design. Since the death, however, of that 
gentleman, it appears that he had never actually commen- 
ced although he had meditated the work. My translation, 
therefore, may yet be offered to the publick, at some future 
period of leisure. A short account of Arr Hazr’n was 
given in the Oriental Collections (Vol.-IL. p. 37), noticing 
the variety of personal and historical anecdote’ that diversi- 
fy his Memoirs; his excellent observations on men and man- 
ners; the interesting narrative of his travels in Persia, Arabia, 
and Hind&stan; besides his remarks. on many rare literary 
works, and the specimens of several which he has given ; 
I further observed that he was himself a very voluminous 
writer both in prose and verse; and so free from prejudice 
either national or religious, that he willingly bestowed praise 
on meritorious persons of whatever sect or country; even on 
some Gabrs or Fire-worshipers whom he found to be learn- 
ed and amiabley oftadny hundred Muselmén authors, whose 
works I have perused, he is one of the few (five or perhaps 
six) entitled in this respect, to the epithet “ liberal.” I 
shall here only add, that Mouammep Aur Hazi’n was 
born at Lspahdn, in 1691; that he was a man of high rank 
and eminent for erudition ; but to avoid persecution under 
the tyrant Na’p erSua‘H, he fled from Persia and took refuge 
in India, where he died (at Benéres) admired and esteemed 
by the Muselmdn, Hindé, and English inhabitants. One 
account which I have seen, states that “ he had attained to 
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“a very advanced age;” another, more particular,.dates his 
death in the year 1779. 


No. XIII. 
Ancient Bricks, Gems, Medals, &c. 


LL the antiques delineated in PlateXX, and of which it 

is scarcely possible that any engravings can hitherto 
have appeared, form part of my own collection, except three 
(numbered 7, 14, and 15); of these, also, I believe, no re- 
presentations have until now been published; and they are 
here given for the sake of present comparison and future 
reference. The other articles were mostly procured while 
our Embassy resided in the South of Persia; and I have 
slightly alluded to them in pp. 117, 213, 238, 316, and 
other parts of this volume. 


At the head are five Babylonian bricks, to which, how- 
ever, the first places have not been assigned from any fixed 
opinion of their superior antiquity; for other articles which 
the same plate exhibits, may equal or exceed them in that 
respect. But their extraordinary inscriptions render them 
in the highest degree interesting; and the very circumstance 
of being found at Hillah(.i=), where Babylon once stood, 
must powerfully recommend them to every antiquary. From 
that place, Captain Lockett (in December, 1811), sent to 
me, (then at Tehran) a brick of which No. 1. a, shows 

3H 
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the inscription in its full size; and No. 1. 6, the general 
appearance reduced. This brick is of well-baked clay, 
thirteen inches square, and about three inches thick. The 
inscription appears to have been impressed at once on the 
soft clay, by means of a stamp, perhaps a block of hard 
wood. 


No. 2, shows (in its real dimensions) the surface of a brick, 
which is above an inch in thickness, and rough at the back. 
Nos. 3, 4, and 5, (also of the real size) represent inscribed 
pieces of baked clay; each seems to have been regularly 
moulded; being thicker in the middle than at the edges or 
ends; and exhibiting characters, on both faces and some 
even on the sides or edges. These three, we may therefore 
conclude, were not designed for any architectural uses to 
which the others, (Nos. 1, and 2, particularly 1), might have 
been applied. No. 3, appears in some places polished as 
if by frequent handling; it was perhaps worn as a pocket 
amulet. Of inseribed Babylonian britks, (chiefly such as 
resemble No. 1, in size), our European collections, both 
private and publick, contain many. From some preserved 
in the Bibliotheque du Rot at Paris, M. Millin not only sent 
plaster impressions to various learned men; but with his 
wonted liberality and zeal for the promotion of antiquarian 
research, published engravings in the ““Monumens Antiques 
۶ Inedits,” (Tome II. p. 264); thereby enabling persons of 
every country to exert their efforts towards the explanation of 
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those Babylonian inscriptions, which otherwise so few could 
enjoy an opportunity of studying. It must undoubtedly, 
have been with such a laudable desire for the attainment 
of this object, that engravings, it is said; were made from 
several Babylonian bricks, deposited within a few years, 
at the East-India House in London; but it has not been 


in my power to obtain impressions of those plates. 


The contrariety of opinions entertained by eminent orien- 
talists on the subject, has not deterred me from devoting at 
different times, much attention to the characters formed of 
those nail-headed or arrow-headed elements which equally 
constitute, though with a difference easily perceived by those 
who endeavour to decipher them, the inscriptions found 
on marbles at Persepolis and on bricks at Babylon. But I 
have latterly discontinued my own researches into these 
mysterious characters, hoping or rather confidently expecting 
from his well known ingenuity, that Mr. Grotefend, who is 
now employed on them, will solve all their difficulties, and 
soon gratify the curiosity which they have so strongly 
excited('"). With No. 1, I received from Captain Lockett 
‘the bronze bull No. 6, found also by that Gentleman at 























Besides the slight notices given by a multitude of travellers who had visited‏ رن 
the East, many learned Orientalists and Antiquaries have at home offered various 7‏ 
conjectures and opinions, scattered throughout numerous works, respecting those‏ 
characters; such as Cuper, Lacroze, Hyde, Caylus, Court de Gebelin, Wahl, Jones‏ 
de Bock, Forster, Heeren, Herder, Kleuker, Mannert, de Murr, Witte, De Sacy,‏ 
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Babylon, where he procured another of the same size and 
form, which is now in his own collection. 


No. 7, represents the device on.a very remarkable stone. 
When at Jravaén (in July, 1812), on my way through Arme- 
nia, I copied this device by Captain Monteith’s permission, 
from the original sketch which he had made (three years 
before) among the ruins of ancient Susa, in Khizistén, or 
the province of Susiana( ). The stone, as he described it, 
was twenty-two inches long, and twelve broad; and con- 
tained on one side, an inscription in the arrow-headed or 
nail-headed characters above mentioned, of which, we may 
regret, he had not made a copy. This precious remnant of 
antiquity (although regarded with superstitious respect), 
might have been, at that time, purchased on moderate terms; 





a 




















Klaproth, Hager, Henley, Mongez, Henin, Langlés, Millin Maurice, &c. A distinct 
Essay “De Cuneatis Inscriptionibus Persepolitanis,” was published in 1798, by the 
late Professor Tychsen of Rostoch ; another entitled “ Undersogelser om de Persepoli- 
taniske Inscriptioner,” in 1800, by the celebrated Danish Professor (now Bishop) 
Miinter; and in 1803 appeared the Tentamen Palawographiea Assyrio-Persicw,” of 
Lichtenstein, with comparative alphabets, and his explanations of the Persepolitan, 
and Babylonian characters. 


The stone was preserved near an edifice called the “Tomb of Daniel” .‏ رم 
amidst ruins covering, as Captain Monteith informed me, a space of sixteen or eigh-‏ 
teen miles. These vestiges indicate a celebrated city; that of which the name is‏ 
generally written Shish( gd) in Persian works, and sometimes St8( ow ) “after‏ 
the Arabian manner,” as SapeK Israua’n1 observes in his MS. 10/2/40 al‏ 
aardb. Respecting Susiana, less known yet more interesting to the geographer‏ 
and antiquary than almost any other Persian province, I shall, on a future occasion,‏ 
offer some remarks (See p. 148); only stating here my opiniony that Shieh or‏ 
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but particular circumstances, (not caused by any actual op- 
position from the people) rendered its removal inconvenient 
م1‎ Captain Monteith and his companion, Captain Macdonald 
Kinneir, however desirous, both, of possessing it. When the 
Hon. Mr. Gordon, a member of our Embassy, visited Susa, 
in 1811, he found the stone more highly estimated; and in 
1812 its reputation was so established throughout the coun- 
try asa talisman powerful against the plague, hostile invasion, 
and other evils, that a person sent by him expressly to pur- 
chase it, (and authorized for that purpose by Monammep 
Aut Mirza, Prince of Kirmanshah), although he had placed 
it in a boat (on the Eulus or “the river of Ulai,” Daniel, viii. 
2). was compelled to relinquish his prize by the inhabitants 
of Shishter, Diz i fal and other places adjacent to Susa. 
Having afterwards among themselves, collected two thousand 
tumans (a sum not much less than sixteen hundred pounds) 
they presented them with two fine Arab horses, to the Prince, 

















Stis represents the Zoica or Susa of Greek and Roman authors: that imperial city 
entitled ‘‘Shushan the palace” (metropolis or castle) TVII WW in the Book - of 
Esther (1. 2.) and of Daniel (VIII. 2); the very scene of this prophet’s vision. I am 
aware that D’Herbelét and others have confounded Shtsh with Shishter; the ancient 
and deserted, with the modern and peopled capital. But while in the opinion 
above expressed, I may seem to have rashly dissented from D’Herbelét, D’Anville, 
and Vincent; it affords me satisfaction to coincide with Rennell and Barbié du 
Bocage. These two distinguished living geographers reserve their arguments for fu- 
ture works; but we may suppose that ‘besides printed authorities accessible to all, 
they have availed themselves of original unpublished communications; I too, am 
indebted for assistance in my researches on Susiana, to private information, by 
which their judgments cannot have been influenced; and to one Persian Manuscript 
at least, which D’Herbelét himself cannot have seen. 
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and it was decreed by his Royal Highness that the stone should 
not be removed from Susa; there, most probably, it still 
remains, guarded by a fakir or dervish who shows the tomb 
of Daniel("). In some figures of the device it resembles 
that extraordinary sculptured stone deposited in the Biblio- 
théque du Roi at Paris, and described by M. Millin as a “ Mo- 
“ nument Persepolitain,” since it exhibits long inscriptions in 
the arrow-headed or Persepolitan character. His account of 
it (given in the “Monumens Antiques Inedits,” Tome I. p. 
58), is illustrated with two engravings; and he informs us 
that it was found by M. Michaux within a day’s journey below 
Baghdad, M. Michaux, in the ““Magaz. Encycl.” (An. VI. 


Ne 























121) The earliest notice of Daniel’s Tomb, published in Europe, seems to have 
been given by Benjamin of Tudela, who visited Asia between the years 1160 and 
1178. The account of his Travels (first printed in Hebrew, 1543) has gone through 
several editions, and translations into different languages. The Tomb of Daniel is 
also mentioned by another Jewish traveller, whose Hebrew work with a latin version 
by Hottinger, appeared at Heidelburg in 1659, under the title of ‘‘ Cippi Hebraici.” 
But in these notices we find a confusion of the Tigris with the Euphrates ; of Baby- 
lon with Susa; and I remark that in 1707, the Sieur Paul Lucas, when at Tarsus, a 
very distant part of Asia, saw the mosque wherein Daniel was entombed, as some 
Turks assured him; (“Voyage,” &c. Tome I. p. 273. Amst. 1714). Notwithstand- 
ing these contradictory statements, the local tradition which places Daniel’s Tomb 
at Susa, ( Shushan by the river Uai) appears to me worthy of investigation. Through 
the more modern authors of some Oriental works, mostly geographical, I have pur- 
sued the tradition to Hampatuan Cazvi'ni (of the fourteenth century) and from him 
(through Rabbi Benjamin above named) to Esn Haugan, who travelled in the 
tenth. (See his Orient. Georg. 76.) This is probably the oldest authority that printed 
books furnish on the subject; but a venerable historian, Aastm of Cufah, who pre- 
ceeded Esn Havxau by two hundred years (for he died in 735), mentions the dis- 
covery of Daniel's coffin at Sis in a passage which on a future occasion I shall 
extract from his Manuscript Chronicle. 
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Tome 3, p. 86), observes that, as Babylonia is an argillaceous 
soil without any stony substances, this basalt (or marble as 
M. Millin considers it), although found near the river Tigris, . 
was probably brought from the interior of Persia. Captain 
Monteith informed me that the sculptured monument at Susa 
above noticed, was of a stone perfectly different from any 
which that place or the country surrounding it naturally 
yields. He added that not very long before his expedition 
to Susa, the peasants had discovered near Daniel’s Tomb, a 
trough or basin of fine white marble, handsomely carved, 
and exhibiting the figures of two lions and a man, recumbent 
or fallen supinely, on whose head their paws were placed, 
but not as if with a design to injure him; this trough was 
one foot in breadth and nearly two in length, a slab of 
marble, more than five feet square, had also been found at 
the same place; it was covered with figures and inscriptions, 
as the people reported; but it had been sold for a trifle, re- 
moved to Diz-i-fél and there applied, most probably in a 
broken state, to some common purposes of architecture. 
Among the sketches made by Mr. Gordon at Susa, was (if 
my memory has not deceived me) a delineation of the marble 


trough above-mentioned. 


No 8. a, represents the device (enlarged), of an ancient 
Cylinder, which in No. 8. رز‎ appears of the real size. It is 
a hematite, perforated longitudinally, like many other 
cylinders of different materials and devices, but all belong- 
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ing to that class of antiques which have been usually entitled 
Persian, although some we must suppose of Babylonian, and 
a few are, perhaps, of Egyptian workmanship. This device 
seems to indicate the preparations for a sacrifice; and exhibits, 
what I could not discover among the sculptures at Perse- 
polis, a female figure; the face of this is injured; but such 
femala forms may be seen on various cylindrical gems, and 
easily distinguished, not only by the absence of a beard, but 
by the horizontal plaits or flounces of the lower garment, 
and (in general) by the uplifted hands(’"). 


No. 9. a, shows the real size, and No. 9. b, the enlarged 
device on a pale-red Carnelion Cylinder, which was found at 
Babylon, and brought to England by Captain Lockett, who 
obligingly gratified me with the choice of one from his nume- 
rous and admirable collection. As some of his gems con- 
tain legends in Persepolitan or Babylonian characters, 
besides very extraordinary figures both human and mon- 
strous, it may be doubted whether in the selection of 
this carnelion all antiquaries would have accorded with me. 
I do not venture, by any means to pronounce it the most 


valuable; but an opportunity of estimating its comparative 











nen 


(”) From original rudeness of workmanship, or from accidental injury, the heads 
of these figures on many cylindrical gems, are ambiguously expressed, and I strongly 
suspect that in drawings, or engravings made from them, the female face, has through 
mistake, been sometimes furnished with a beard ; this suspicion may perhaps fall even 
on a cylinder, delineated by the ingenious Raspe; (Tassie’s Gems, Plate 1X. 2. 
No. 15095). 
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worth will soon, probably, be offered to the publick; as Cap- 
tain Lockett’s promised observations on Babylon are now, 
we may reasonably hope, far advanced in their progress 
towards publication, and will be illustrated, as I have reason 
to know, with most accurate engravings of those gems. 
Until their appearance I shall hazard but few conjectures 
on cylindrical antiques, a subject which has already (though 
in a slight degree) attracted the notice of many ingenious 
writers, and most. recently, of that able antiquary Mr. 
Landseer(***), 


How far, in a’ sense strictly local, Mr. Raspe (see his 
Catalogue of Tassie’s Gems) and others are authorized 
to pronounce those cylinders ‘ Persepolitan” rather than 
> Babylonian,” ۲ shall not, at present inquire; since the 
publication of Raspe’s Catalogue, in 1791, such numbers . 
have been found on the very site of ancient Babylon, as 
would perfectly justify a change of denomination. For my 
PPPOE PO OOPS OOOOCOSPOCOSESESEVOVESCEOSSOOOOSSCOCUS 


(1) See “ Observations on Engraved Gems” &e. communicated (in March 1817) 
to the Society of Antiquaries, by John Landseer, Esq. F. S. A. and published 
in the Archeologia, Vol. XVIII. On the eve of his departure from England, Cap- 
tain Lockett consigued these Babylonian treasures to the care of Mr. Landseer, who 
has undertaken to conduet through the press his absent friend's long-expected work 
on the venerable City of Nimrod or Belus, of Ninus and Semiramis ; and of his 
most interesting researches on the plain of Shinaar. Much may be expected from 
the author's qualifications ; his knowledge of Eastern languages ; his general erudi- 
tion, and his indefatigable spirit of inquiry. J shall here express my wish, that Mr, 
Landseer may soon extend his own short Meniir, now part of a miscellaneous 
work, to a Volume which, coming from his pen, cannot be too long ; and whieh, in 
a distinct form, may be better adapted to publick circulation, 
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part, Iam willing to believe that long before Cyrus had made 
Babylon his residence during the greater part of every year’ 
(as we learn from Xenophon, Athenus, Zonaras, &c), a 
considerable intercourse must have subsisted between the 
neighbouring countries, Persia and Chaldza, and that the 
religious ceremonies and the language of their respective 
inhabitants, were nearly the same(**). After it had fallen 
under the dominion of Cyrus, (537 years before Christ), 
we find Babylon styled, politically, a“ Persian city,” ora 
“city of the Persians”(**); and geographically enumera- 
ted, by Eastern writers, among the territories that once 
constituted the empire of Irdn or Persia('**). And they 


POSSCSOCOSOSSOSSOSOSSSSSSOSSSEOSSSOOCSOSSSSSSOEOOO DE و‎ 


It is probable that the Medes, Persians and Babylonians spoke but different‏ ره 
dialects of one ancient tongue; and Lichtenstein declares that they used in their,‏ 
inscriptions the same elementary form of characters, arrow-headed or cuneiform.‏ 
(Tentam. Palwogr. Assyrio—Pers. p. 74). This is confirmed by the more recent‏ 
inquiries of Mr. Grotefend, who derives the cuneiform letters of Babylon from Persia ;‏ 
and regards the Median Zend as holding the first place among those kinds of writing‏ 
used by the Persians, All languages in which cuneiform charactérs were employed,‏ 
appear to him as cognate; for the Babylonian dialect was not, in his opinion, that‏ 
now called Chaldaick, but a more ancient tongue of the Chaldzans or Assyrians ;‏ 
from which the Pahlavi of Persia seems to have proceeded ; and he thinks it proba-‏ 
ble that the Babylonians of Nebuchadnezar’s time conversed in a certain Persian‏ 
dialect. “ Babylonia quidem cuneiformis scripture a Perside originem duxit; inter‏ 
Persicas vero scripturas quantum nos quidem invenimus, Zendica Mediz lingua‏ * 
“primum locum obtinet. Linguas tamen omnes cuneate scripture inter se cognatas‏ 
Mines de I Orient,” Tome V. pp. 227, 228, See also p. 225.‏ کسویک puto,‏ 


Persarum statuit Babylona, Semiramis urbem.” See Propertius Lib. III.‏ “ رقم 
el, 11. v. 21; and Stephanus Byzantius describes BaSudwy as Hepou) ۳۵(۰‏ 


Babel) was the chief glory of Irée “in former times.” See‏ باپل) Babylon,‏ ,رن 
beginning his account of‏ وه EBN HAUKAL’s, Or. Geogr. p. 3. HAMDALLAB‏ 
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affirm that during a long succession of Persian Monarchs 
who bequeathed to. their descendant, our Ahasuerus, the 
dominion extending “from India even unto Ethiopia, over . 
“an hundred and seven and twenty provinces” (EstherI. 1), 
Babylon was, equally with Persepolis and other great cities, 
occasionally one of the royal residences. According to the 
venerable father of Asiatick history, those Kings who go- 
verned Babylonia, and who reigned independently of each 
other in various regions between the Red Sea and the Indi- 
an or Scythian frontiers, (in the time when Moses flourished, 
fifteen centuries before Christ,) were all but vassals, or tribu- 
tary to the great Minu’curnr, Sovereign paramount of 
Irn.) It is unnecessary to quote the more modern his 


PPOCSLORSSSOROSOSSOSSECSCCCOESOSOCSCOCOIOCCCCCCCCSOS 


Jrén, informs us that “ according to the work entitled Mesélek al Memilck, the 
‘sprovince of Irak Arab (Chaldza or Babylonia) was called “ the heart of the land 
“of Irén.” da} عرب ,\ دل ایران زمین خوانده‎ ale در مسالک الممالک امده که‎ 
MS. 2۵۰۸۵ al Coliid. 


The historian Tasry, in his account of MIN’UCHERR says that “the Aafems‏ ره 
or ancient heathen Persians, had always a king; and the prophets who came forth‏ 
in Syria and the West flourished in the time of those kings, whose residence was in‏ 
the region of Babel, and inthe land of Irék, where Baghdéd, Ahwéz, (in Susiana),‏ 
Céfah and Basrah, are wow situate ; and one race of those kings established them-‏ 
selves in Pars; and some of them ruled even over the Arabians, the Syrians and‏ 
people of Yemen; but there were others whose dominion did not extend beyond the‏ 
Euphrates and Tigris on that side; and this MINU'CHEHR was a mighty king‏ 
among those Aajems, and to him belonged the sovereignty of Syria, Yemen, and‏ 
Maghreb or the Western countries, and Moses the prophet on whom be the peace of‏ 
God, came forth in his time.”‏ 


و همیشه مر جم را ملكي بود که این پیغمبران که بزمین شام بیرون آمدند و بزسیی 
مغرب بوقت ایشان Gye‏ امدند و جاي ملرک pal pat‏ بابل برد و بزسین عرق 
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torians after whom M. D’Herbelét offers a conjecture, that 
those rulers of Babylon regarded by the Greeks and Jews as 
absolute and independent Monarchs, were only Vice-regal 
representatives of other Kings reigning farther in the interior 
of Asia.("*) 


However this may be, Sir William Jones relying on evi- 
dence which to him appears unexceptionable, declares that 
“the Irdnian Monarchy must have been the oldest in the 
* world,” as a powerful dynasty,(the Mahabddian ) had existed 
for ages in Irén previous to the accession of CavumERs; 
whose reign he dates almost nine hundred years before 
Christ, (Discourse on the Persians), and wha has hitherto 
by Eastern writers been generally regarded as the first post- 
diluvian King of Persia. 


But letus, for a moment, suppose the cylindrical gems 
(wherever found) to be, as they are styled by many antiqua- 


مج ری SHOES DOPEOCOESEOOSOODE‏ عمجم موم موم مج و مم موم ممو POP‏ 


tet‏ که. امروز بغدادست و اهواز و کوفه و بصره و کروهي بزمین پارس نشستندي و 
ازین ملکان oS of‏ بود که عرب نیز بفرمان او بودندي و کس oy‏ از ملوک عجم 
که پادناهي او از رود فرات و deo‏ از آن سو ESS‏ و این منوچهر ملگي بود از 
Ae at‏ بزرکب واو پادشاهي شام ویمن و مغرب داشتي-سدو موسي پیغمبر 
عم بروزکاراو ad‏ آمد See the MS. Térikh i Tabri.‏ 
The historian adds that MiNU‘CHEHR’S power was not acknowledged by the Amale-‏ 
Pharaohs of Egypt who reigned independently,‏ عمالیق kite‏ 


—«d’ou Von pourrojt conjecturer que ees Princes, qui out passé pour Mon-‏ ره 
arques absolus et independants chez les Grecs ct chez les Juifs, n’etvient que des‏ “ 
Lieutenans d'autres Roys qui regnoient plus avant dans }’Asie.” (Bibl. Or. in Babel.)‏ * 
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tics, Persepolitan ; we may naturally seek an explanation of 
them in the religion, the mythology or allegory, and bistory 
o/ ancient Persia, not only through the medium of Grecian, 
Roman and Jewish authors, but jn the oldest writings that 
remain among the Gabrs or Fire-worshipers of that country, 
and their brethern the Parsts ofIndia ; even the Pahlavi tra- 
ditions which Frroavst has preserved among a thousand 
fables in his Shéhndémah, may not be unworthy of our exa- 
mination. If we trace the cylinders in this line back ta 
the remotest ages, we must recollect those Persian Image- 
Temples, or Temples of the Luminaries described in that learned 
work (asSir William Jones entitles it): the Dabistén; tem- 
ples, consecrated to the Sabian worship, or adoration of the 
celestial bodies, and replete with sculptured forms not 
surpassed by any devices on our cylindrical gems, in mon- 
strous combinations(!”). 


If we attribute these gems to the disciples of Zera‘tusut 
-or Zoroaster, the various figures of Amshaspands and Izeds, of 
the Planets, of Ormuzd, Mithra, Bahram, Tashter, Ashmoug, 
A hriman, the Ferouersand other spirits good and evil, and their 
frequent combats, will present themselves to our imaginati- 


هه و و ممم موم وج موم ممم موم موم و مج مم من مموم 0000 PP CCPOCSSCELO SOC‏ 


() See the Persian text of the Dabistén, printed at Calcutta; and the chapter 
of that work which relates to the Persians, published with an English translation, by 
Mr. Gladwin, in his Asiatick Miscellany, Vol. I. Calcutta 1789. Saturn had a 
human body, au apes head, and a hog’s tail; he held-a snake in one hand ء‎ Jupiter 
had a vulture’s head. ‘The sun had a haman body, two heads, and a dragon’s tail ; 
Mercury ha: a fish’s body and tail, the face of a hog and two arms, ۰ 
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on as described in the “ Zendavesta”(™). And an ingenious 
writer has undertaken to illustrate from the Shéhnémah many 
particulars respecting those Persepolitan remains which are 
now called the ‘ Throne of Jemshid,” where we find heroes 
and monsters as on the cylinders and other gems ascribed to 
Persian artists(**‘), 


But supposing these antiques to be in the strict sense Ba- 
bylonian, and consulting the oldest fragments of Chaldean 
mythology, we shall perhaps be induced to fancy that: the 
monsters represented on them, are imitations of certain 
painted, or sculptured forms which existed at Babylon, 
in the Temple of Belus, where Berosus officiated as a priest. 


موم موم نج مج مج ون نم وم من من 0 نم من 


(™) 'Translatedinto French by Anquetil du Perron, and from French into German 
by Kleuker, (in three volumes, 4to), containing, it is said, many valuable illustra, 
tions. Sir William Jones’s criticism and Richardson's feeble attack on Anquetil have 
been already noticed, (p. 145): but Sir William Jones in his more mature judgment, 
could allow due praise to the learned Frenchman's literary merit, while he censured. 
his virulence. of temper, and an intimate acquaintance during three years with a well- 
informed disciple of Zerdtusht, enabled the President of ghe Asiatick Society to pro- 
nounce authentick those vocabularies of the ancient franien dialects preserved in the 
Zendavesta ; (Joues’s Disc. on the Pers), Yet Anquetil’s Zend and Pahlavi were 
subjects on which Richardson had been particularly severe! (Dissert. prefixed to his 
Dict.) From the result of a comparison which has been mentioned in page 379, 
(note 66), I am persuaded that every examination of the Manuscripts, which Anquetil 
brought to France, and that future inquiries among the Gabrs and Parsis will evince 
his accuracy as a translator, 2nd the importance of his work. Those MSS. though 
probably net compiled until the third century, may, nevertheless, be depositories of 
old fragments and traditions. Their utility in philological and antiquarian research~ 
es will best appear from the references made to them by such men as Jones. 
D’ ‘Hancarville, De Sacy, Herder, Heeren, Munter, Hageman, and others. 


See Hageman’s ** Monumenti Persepolitaui e Ferdasio Lllustratio. Gottingz, 1801.‏ رش 
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From Berosus himself, who flourished in the fourth century 
before Christ, we learn what those forms were; men with 
two or four wings, or having the horns and legs of goats, the 
heads or limbs of horses, or the tails of fishes ; horses with 
the heads of dogs, also bulls with the heads of men, besides 
monsters combining the shapes of fishes, serpents, and other 
animals ; all of which, in the beginning, had inhabited ‘ the 
dark watery abyss, but were destroyed by Belus(**). 


According to the explanation of this allegory, as given by 
the ancient author who relates it, we discover the supposed 
generation of monstrous animals in the moisture and dark- 
ness of primitive nature; and their disappearance when 
affected by the heat and splendour of Belus, the Lord or 
King, the Divinity, or, in one word the Sun(*). On many 
POOP LOPE OPCS OU CE OCC CCC CE O0O009 0000000000000 0 موه وم‎ 


(™) See the fragments of Berosus, preserved by Eusebius (Chronic.) and Syncellus 
(Chronogr.) Different articles of the Plate (XXD), exhibit forms sufficiently resem- 
bling some described as above by Berosus; and the bulls with human heads, also half 
meu half bulls, and various kinds of Sphinxes, may be found on cylinders in many 
collections, (See Tassie’s Gems, PI. IX. 2. X. &e). ; 


Of Baal and Belus, names common to various Gods; the Chaldean or Ba-‏ هم 
bylonian ‘5 Bel, the Phenician Baal, both from the Hebrew bys Baal 0۰۲ Lord”‏ 
(utramque ab Ebraeo Baal, id est, Dominus), see Selden, de Dis Syris ; Synt. 0‏ 
e.1, See also the transition of Baal into ByA and Bados, in Perizonius’s work,‏ 
“Origines Babylonice et Egyptiace Tome if. cap. ۷۰ p.58; and p. 60, where he‏ 
remarks that almost every Eastern uation had their Belus, or God. “Belum in‏ 
Oriente significasse generatim Deum et singulas pene Gentes istic suum habuisse Be-‏ 
lum, &e.” and he proves that the Babylonians, particularly, called the supreme Deity‏ 
Belus from a passage of Diodorus. Avs ov xadovely “ot BaBvdoveoe Bydov. (Lib. ۰‏ 
p. 97. edit. Rhodom. 1604 ;) and that this Deity was the sun, appears from Servius‏ 
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cylinders and other monuments of Babylonian or Persian 
sculpture, a human figure, often crowned as a king, appears 
holding in his powerful grasp, (as on the gem No. 9), or 
combating, and always victoriously, some monstrous crea~ 
ture of imagination. From the Mithraick globe and other 
indications of solarity, this regal personage might, by a fan~ 
ciful antiquary, be supposed to represent the great Belus. 
himself. It is even possible that the Carnelion (No. 9), 
might suggest a momentary idea, (for it could scarcely be 
more) of those beings, half-fishes, half-men, the Oannes, 
Annedotus, or others of similar form, who came up from the 
sea into Babylonia, and instructed rude mortals in arts and 
sciences. The picture or image of Oannes was still preser- 
ved at Babylon in the time of Berosus(™). 


POP SOF 00005000 OP SOO FOSSSSSPSSOSSOHOSCOHOSOSO FOSS SONG 


(in Virg. En, Lv. 738). “Lingua Punica Bal Deus dicitur, apud Assyrios autem Bel 
«dicitue quadam sacrorum ratione et Saturnus et Sol;” and froni Vossius who re- 
marks, after the best authorities, that the Babylonians called the sun Belus appo- 
sitely in the sense of “ Lord” as the Mozbites called it MoLocH or “ King.” Assyriis, ۱ 
ac Chaldzis sive Babyloniis, sol dicebatur Belus. Apposité verd soti dederunt 
nomen Beli uti Moabite Moloch; nam uti hoe regem, ita Baal et Beel, Bal et Bel 
domiuum significant.” (De Idoiolatria, Lib I. cap. 6). 


C4) Tav Se excéva avrov, ere xar vy dragvddecerSar. (Eusebii Chronic. p. 6, 
See alse: Syncelli Chronegr.) ‘The tradition respecting Oannes, Annedotus aud other 
personages, hulf inen, half fishes, who had come up from the sea to instruct and 
civilize men, is noticed also by Abydenus, Alexander Polyhistor, and Apoliodorus, 
ail of whom derived their information from Berosus, and are quoted by Eusebius. 
One of those marine monsters, according to Apolloderus, was named Odakon, Oda- 
kw», whom our learned Selden regards as the Fish-God, Dagon. (De Dis Svris, 4, 
11 ¢. برچ‎ See aiso Vosius De Idololatria. It was the opinion of some ancients that 

Oannes (er Ges), seemed only of a double nature, being really a man who wore the 
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I shall defer any inquiry whether there be not yet a third 
point of view in which we might regard these gems ; an op- 
portunity will soon occur, when the subject may, if neces- 
sary, be resumed ; but it is not improbable that before this 
page shall issue from the press, all my conjectures may be 
rendered nugatory by the more successful Tesearches of 


others. 


7 


let us now examine a different class of gems, which 
may be denominated seals, without much risk of errour, 
being perfectly adapted for making impressions on clay, 
wax, or similar substances ; all of this class that I have hither- 
to seen, are agates horizontally perforated in the upper part. 
Their most general form is expressed by No. 10. a, which 
represents, in its full size, a fine agate of that kind called 
Mocha stone; few, however, are so large as this(™),. Aly 
though they do not offer such an ample volume of subject as 


those cylindrical gems above-mentioned, yet some. agate 
نج همم موم موم وم موم مج مممممموممم مج موم جرج نج ی‎ 


skin of a fish ; (Helladius, in Photii Biblioth. Cod. 279); and Oannes appears to be 
thre Euhadnes, who according to Hyginus (Feb. 274), came out of the sea and instruct- 
ed the Chaldzans in Astrology. Sir Isaac Newton regards Oannes as a commander 
of the Edomites, who fled to the Persian Gulf above a thousand years before 
Christ; (Chronol. p, 12. ed. 1728); Vussius, Gale and Bryant suppose him to be Noab, 
while Jackson (Chronol. 1. 209), thinks it evident that he appeared almost twelve 
centuries before the Deluge ! 


(*) The Mocha stones are not so named from Mocha or Mokha on the Red Sea, 
but from the word mock which is used by the Saxon miners to express those spots 
resembling moss, that distinguish agates of this kind, as we learn from Millin’ رو‎ * Dice 
tionaire des Beaux Arts,” (in Agathe). 


3K 
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seals are, we may suspect, not inferior to them in antiquity, 
nor less interesting from their extraordinary sculptures. More 
simple in device than .many others and in execution more 
rude, Nos. 16, 11 and L2, invite, nevertheless, our attention 
by various particulars which, whenever thoroughly under- 
stood, may, perhaps, entitle these seals to a place among 
the most ancienti**). Besides No. 12,I do not recollect any 
gem of this description that exhibits arrow-headed or nail- 
headed characters, for such seem to be those strokes behind 


‘the man. But No. 13, will probably recommend itself 


more strongly to certain antiquaries, by its figure of a 
Magian who appears consulting as an oracle, or addressing 
as a superior being, the venerable personage, placed ina 
crescent, which rests upon the mystical lotos; that symbol so 
frequent on monuments of Egyptian and Indian mythology, 
yet not restricted to them, as notes and sketches made at 
Persepolis will hereafter evince(’*’). 


POSS SSS SOS SSHOSSHSOSS SOSSOSSSOSSSOSOSS SOSOHEOOSOOOCOUNSD 


The devices of some gems have been enlarged in the plate, that they may ap-‏ رفن 
pear the more distinctly; but lines placed under them mark the extreme length and‏ 
breadth of each. The others are represented of their real dimensions; all the‏ 
gems being delineated as their waxen impressions show them. i‏ 


(37) The Lotos may be considered as a symbol of humid nature, or of creation from 
water, and its elegant farm was imitated in some of the ancient Greek vases; “ thus 
the perfect flower of the plant was the model for the bell-shaped vase; the full or 
« over-blown flower is represented by the fazza ;” 1 borrow this remark from a very 
eminent antiquary, Mr. Christie; See p 45, of his “ Disquisition upon Etruscan vases 
«<<displaviug their probable connection with the shows at Eleusis ;" Lond. 1806, 
folio; a splendid, beautiful, and learned work, distributed only in presents by the 
author. 
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Although their dates have not yet been exactly ascertained, 
we are enabled by a fortunate circumstance to make consi= 
derable progress in tracing back those agate seals into ages 
long past; I allude to the discovery of two, lately found on 
the plain of Marathon, where we may reasonably believe 
them to have remained since the memorable battle in which 
such multitudes of Persians fell, almost five hundyed. years 
before the Christian era. To some of those Persians they 
most probably belonged, and at Marathon they were pur- 
chased by Sir William Gell, in whose collection. I inspected 
them, and through whose kindness i impressions now lic before 
une, and have been copied in Nos. 14 and 15. These and 
Nos. 10, 11, 12 and 13, are of that class which the ingeni- 
ous antiquary Raspe, without hesitation stiles “ Persepolitan” 
in his “ Catalogue of Tassie’s Engraved Gems,’ wherein 
(Plate XI) he has delineated several ; among others Nos. 656 
and 657 in many respects agree with mine, numbered 10, 
11, andi2. The human figure on gems of this class, he 
supposes to represent a Persian Priest or Magus; and his 
description of No. 656 appears so generally applicable to 
oue of Sir William Gell’s seals, (which I have marked as 
No. 14), that it may be here quoted ; “A Priest or King 
“witha long beard; in.atiaraand lon g robe; before an altar, 
“upon which are a hind and lance.” Mr. Raspe might 
have added that, in the highest part of this device isa Mi- 
thraick or winged circle; but we perceive a crescent occupy- 
ing the same situation in Sir W. Gell’s seal, which also exhi- 
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its distinctly something of an extraordinary form, placed ۱ 
beside the altar and not expressed in Tassie’s Gem. It 
appears however in mipe (No. 11), and here we find the 
winged circle, while Nos. 10 and 12 have crescents. I 
suspect that a seal which Pococke found in Egypt, (See his 
Travels, pl. LXV. p. 215), was executed by, or perhaps, for 
the Persians ; such was Caylus’s opinion respecting some 
cylindrical gems discovered in Egypt. Pococke thinks 
that his seal may represent an astronomer, and he describes 
itas of very bad workmanship ;” the European engraver has 
not, probably, rendered its device more clear; but the 
bearded personage I would suppose a Magian ; above him 
the Mithraick symbol, and opposite to him one of those ex- 
traordinary objects (already noticed on Nos. 11 and 14), which 
Raspe, explaining a gem of this kind in Tassie’s Catalogue, 
(No. 657), styles a chandelier; perhaps we may dignify it 
with the title of a portable Fire-altar. Cylinders and agate 
seals like those now under consideration, are frequently dug | 
out of the ground in Egypt, and Syria; many were lately 
brought from those countries by an enterprising and accom- 
plished young traveller, William E. R. Boughton, Esq. F.R.S; 
and the celebrated Denon found in Egypt a fine blueish 
agate seal which he regarded as a monument of the Persians 
under Cambyses; this. he obligingly showed tu me with the 
other articles of his magnificent collection in Paris (1816); 
it exhibits on the flat part which should properly be applied 
to wax or clay, the Fish-god, or Man-fish, as on my cylinder 
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(No. 9); but a human figure unequivocally Egyptian is 
strangely sculptured on the side. Many gems bearing de- 
vices seemingly Persian are marked with Phoenician char- 
acters; the seals, however, at present before us, may be 
supposed originally of Persian or Babylonian workmanship. 
I must here remark that on some of those agates, the Ma- 


gian looks from right to left. 


No. 16 is an agate seal, resembling in form those above 
described, and found in Persia ; yet possibly the work of a 
Phoenician artist. This may also be said of No. 17, a flat 
agate seal. Under the form of No. 18, رم‎ seldom larger but 
generally smaller, and more or less widely perforated, nu- 
merous engraved gems present themselves to the antiquarian 
collector in Persia, and may be found also, like the cylinders 
and agate seals above mentioned, in Babylonia, Syria, other 
parts of Asia, and Egypt. No. 18. 6, is the device on 2 
Sardonyx delineated (of the real size) in No. 18, a. That 
this head placed between two wings may be considered as 
a representation of Mithra, it would, I think, be easy to 
demonstrate; a seal of the same form, device and substance, 


was brought from Egypt by Lord Valentia. 


No. 19; a Chalcedony seal of the same class, with a 
strange device of rude execution, yet once, apparently in 
much esteem ; for it appears on a seal found in Syria by Mr. 
Boughton, and on one found at Babylon by Captain Lockett, 
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-both resembling, in almost every stroke of the graver, this 
which I procured at Shirdz; Captain Lockett’s, however, 
and mine, want a certain appendage to the figure visible on 


Mr. Boughton’s seal. 


20. A Chalcedony seal; the Scorpion (we may suppose 


Zodiacal) is a common device on gems of this class, 


Nos. 21 and 22, (Agates) and 23 (a hematite) are seals 
of the same form as No. 18, a. Nos. 24 (a Carnelion) 25 
and 26, (Arabian Sardonyxes of the kind denominated 
Niccolo by Italians), are flat seals. These six gems, and 
at least twenty others which I have seen, exhibit combi- 
nations in which perhaps may be fancied a resemblance to 
the planetary symbols of Astronomers, or those marks used 
by Chymists in designating metals. On some we find. wings 
not improbably Mithraick. 


No. 27, a flat Carnelion seal. I possess some other an- 
cient gems representing the Lion and Sun. This device, as 
the armorial ensign of Persia, must be a subject of future in- 
quiry. No. 28,a Lion conquering aBull; on many gems found 
in Persia, the same device occurs. It may allude to the 
vernal equinox or nauréz (j,5) which from very early: ages 
the Persians have celebrated with much solemnity and rejoic- 
ing ; for, according to D’Hancarville, the lion represents the 
diurnal sun, and the bull the nocturnal; and this device 
would signify the triumph or asendancy of the diurnal sun 
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at the first equinoctial season. (“ Recherches,” &e. Supplem. 
Tome II. p. 144). No. 28, is a Carnelion. 


Nos. 29 and 30 (Carnelions) 31, (Crystal), and 32 (Carne- 
lion,) exhibit monstrous forms, such as have been mentioned 
above; many might be added from other gems in my own col- 
lection. No.33. Carnelion. This device, ridiculous as it is, 
and always most rudely executed though often on good mate- 
rials, I have seen the subject of ten or twelve seals besides my 
own five. No. 34, Chalcedony, about half as high as No. 18, 
a, and perforated, but not widely. Devices of the same kind, 
or nearly similar, appear on many stones found in Persia‘ 
I possess four and have examined several others. The 
stones are generally full of blemishes, imperfectly shaped, 
and may be regarded as the rudest specimens of sigillary 
sculpture, if indeed the lines faintly marked on them were 
intended for the purpose of impression. Their claim 
to antiquity is, also, doubtful; yet No. 34 was found with 
a Sassanian medal and two or three gems certainly not 


less ancient. 


To the silver medals, Nos. 35 and 36 a reference has 
been made (in pp. 117, 286); I would ascribe them to those 
Arsacidan or Parthian kings who-reigncd, nearly from the 
year 300 before Christ, during a space of about five centu- 
ries. Their medals with Greek inscriptions are numerous, 


and well kaown from Vaillant’s “ Arsacidarum Imperium,” 
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&c, an useful work, although not without its share of errours. ۱ 
But that those Monarchs coined money particularly for the 
use of their native subjects, we are authorized to believe ; 
and perhaps the characters on Nos. 35 and 36, and other 
pieces of this class, are the oldest Persian found on medals; 
for I know not that any Daricks exhibit legends in cunei- 
form or arrow-headed writing. These Arsacidan medals are, 
likewise, the first that offer to our notice the sacred Fire- 
altar, guarded by a personage whom we may suppose the 
king(™), ” 


I should have devoted one plate of this volume and an 
article of the Appendix, to numisunatical antiquities, had not 
an unforeseen difficulty retarded the execution of moveable 
types, representing the pure Pahlavi characters of medals 
and gems; also the Zend and Pahlavi used during many 
centuries by the Fire-worshippers of Persia and India. 
Wanting such types at present, I reserve for a future part 
of this work, observations on many Persian medals and 
lettered gems; but for the sake of references concerning 
Fire-altars, perpendicular inscriptions found on them, the 
wings decorating some royal crowns, and other objects ap- 
pearing on Sassanian coins, to which allusions have been or 
DOOD SOSSOSSOSOSOSOSSOSOSO SOOO OOOO PSOUSDOPGOPOSSOSDSOOD 


Ina work of which only two hundred copies were ever published, “ Observa- ۱‏ رهم 
“tions on some Medals and Gems bearing inscriptions in the Pahlavi or Ancient‏ 
Persick character,” (Lond. 1801. 4to) ; 1 endeavoured to explain two bronze medals‏ « 
of a Parthian king, probably Bolagases or Vologeses the third.‏ 
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“may be made, Nos. 37, 38 and 39 are now given. Res- 
pecting the legend on No. 37, I shall here only remark that 
two words sufficieatly indicate the king ‘whose image it 
bears; Varanes, the son of Hormisdas, or, as these names 
may, for the present, be expressed in Hebrew letters, equi- 
valent to the Pahlavi, toons wom Varaura’n -AvUHOR- 
mizp1(). This Varanezs, or Varanranss, the first Sas- 
sanian Monarch so called, began to reign about the year 
274; a gold and silver coin deciphered in my former work 
(Observ. on med. arid gems, &c. ۴۰ 7), are probably of this 
king ; although I have thought it possible that they belong- 
ed to Varanes the Fifth, or Baura’m surnamed Gu’'r ; (See 
this Volume p. 139; and Vol. IT. p. 47). Amore convenient 
Opportunity will hereafter occur for illustrating from various 
other medals, the subject of royal crowns and the wings 
attached to some. That the globe and wings which chiefly 
constitute the crown, (as on No. 37) were designed to repre- 
sent the Sun, might be proved by a multiplicity of quota- 
tions. Such a crown viewed in front must remind us of the 
winged Mithraick circle ; and in the human head placed on 
a Fire-altar, we may discover Onmuazp or the Divinity, exist 


ing amidst flames. Respecting No. 38, I shall only observe 
SOPOT OCOCOL OSC LOSCCODEDSETECC CCC; CC CONS SCOR SCCCCCe 


In a preceding part of this Volume (p. 117,) as in a former work (Observ. on‏ رش 
Adv. p. iv. and P- 2) I noticed our obligations to-M. de‏ ویک some medals and gems,‏ 
Sacy, who first enabled us to decipher Sassanian inscriptions, by his Pahlavi‏ 
alphabet, explained in Hebrew letters. (See ۰ Memoires sur div. Antiq. dela Perse,”‏ 


PI. ۲۱۱۰ Par, 1798). 
: 3 بآ‎ 
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that it exhibits as a legend (of which one word, probably ده‎ 
beh, or excellent, has been by accidental injury almost 
obliterated), aba pedo ۲۳۳۵۵ ۱۵ 
Mazdiesn ( ر‎ Shahpihri Maikén Malk (a.) 

“The (excellent) worshipper of Onmuzp, Suavur, king 
“of kings.” Three Persian Monarchs were entitled Sua’pu‘'R; 
and on several coins bearing this name, we see crowns very 
different from that of No. 38. 7 ۱ 


We do not find on their medals any two Sassanian kings 
wearing crowns exactly alike(*®); each probably distinguish- 
ed himself by choosing one of a particular fashion, whilst, 
(as we read in manuscripts now on my shelves, and to be 
hereafler quoted) the state crown of Persia, which descend- 
ed through many generations, from its unwieldy form and 
excessive weight was worn only on solemn occasions ; and 
even then, suspended over the royal throne by chains of 
gold(). 
مومممممممممم‎ SSO SoSSSOSOOOOOOS مج مج و جممممن ومممممممممن‎ 


Their predecessors of the Parthian dynasty seem to have indulged in the same‏ من 
variety of crowns, as Vaillant remarks; ‘‘eas scilicet non eadem semper ration‏ 
confectas atque ornatas ; sed ad Regis cujusque libitum varie fuisse decoratas.”‏ 
(Ansacid. Imp. p. 388, Paris. 1728 (۰‏ 


(") According to some, it had been used by the Caianians, those who reigned 
during the three centuries immediately before Alexander ; from others we might infer 
that it had been first adopted by ARDEsH!’R, founder of the Sassénian dynasty, 
early in the third century after Christ. We learn that it was ornamented witha device 
representing the Sun, and in the time of Kuusravu (or Chosroes) surnamed NusHi- 
pava’N,the golden chains which supported this heavy crown over that Monarch’s 
head, were so contrived as, at alittle distance, to be imperceptible. 
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The bird’s head and wings (on No. 37), the globe, the 
crescent, the very disposition of the jewels, and other cir- 
cumstances remarkable in Persian crowns, afford subject 
for ample discussion; but I hasten to close this article of 
Antiques, first observing that on most Sassanian coins, the 
great monarch, as one supporter of the Fire-altar, is distin- 
guished by his own peculiar crown; thus in No. 37. The 
other supporter generally wears a crown, or coronet, also, 
but ofa different form; such, we may suppose, was the tddge 
(zt), accorded to some governors of provinces, and illus- 
trious chiefs, besides seven privileged families, with the title 
of malké or shah, signifying “king,” whence their sovereign 
styled himself, not without reason, the “ king of kings”(**), 
No. 39, shows the Fire-altar inscribed with characters, on 
the reverse of a Sassanian medal ; the obverse shall be بل‎ 
lineated and explained on a future oceasion. 


Having now examined each article comprised in P]. X XI, 
I think it necessary to observe, that those Persians who find or 


In the Manuscript works of 'TABR1 and of FIRDAus!, we frequently meet‏ رک 
and Shéhén ( wis) “kings,” and‏ (ملکان) those nobiles under the title of Malkan‏ 
“possessors of crowns.” The seven chiefs hereditarily‏ (تاجداران) tadje dérén‏ 
entitled under the Sassanian dynasty to golden crowns, (but smaller than the Mou-‏ 
arch’s) must be nuticed in another place ; they may remind a classick reader of the‏ 
seven families distinguished among earlier Persians by the privilege of wearing the‏ 
Tiara ina Particular manner, (nearly as the kiag wore his), ia commemoration of the‏ 
Magophonia or staughter of the Magian usurpers, by their ancestors. Tos 54 zovs‏ 


Méyous aveXovew éxra Thpeac, ۰ (Plutarch. Politic. in Oper. Tom. Il. ۰ 820. 
ed. Xylanu, 1620, Francof). 
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scll the ancient gems, seem perfectly regardless of their réla- 
tive beauty, their devices, or style of execution ; the best are 
sold with the worst; and all, in general, at such low prices 
(whatever may be at first demanded) as would not indemnify 
the meanest :modern artist for his labour even in fashioning 
the stones; I have purchased ten or twelve together at.a 
rate not much exceeding one penny each; and have traced 
some to the very spots where they had been taken out of 
the ground. The discovery of gold or silver is necessarily 
attended with much mystery, and even danger ; for > har 
> ganje mali Shah” (ss کنر مال‎ ») “every treasure is the king’s 
> property ;” and the bastinado has been sometimes applied 
to those who, having found and paid into the royal coffers, 
several pieces of old coin, were nevertheless suspected of 
retaining a few. But to ancient engraved gems, however 
extraordinary their devices, no value is attached ; and many 
are defaced by the seal-cutters that they may receive the 
Arabian or Persian characters of modern names. 


Notwithstanding the conformity above noticed (p. 426), 

I do not affirm that among the early Persians as among the 
Babylonians or Assyrians (Zgpnyida 5: exaoros exes Herodot. 1.195), 
every man had a signet or seal. Many of the oldest writers 
mention seals belonging to Persian kings. It does not ap- 

" pear whether the nyny of Ahasuerus (Esth. 111. 12. VILL. 2. 
10), which: the. Septuagint render مضه‎ “a finger-ring,” 


was wholly of metal, or contained a gem.- We know that 
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several of the ancients used metal seals without gems('*), 
But I think it most probable that the word Ygpay (OF Zppnyes, 
Ionicé) by which Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Poly- 
snus, and others describe the royal Persian signet, implies 
a gem set in metal(**). Seal-rings must have become nu- 
merous among the Persians, in course of time ; for Chosroes 
(Kuusrav Parvi’z who reigned from the year 590 to 627), 
had collected six thousand in his treasury, according. to a 
Manuscript work of high respectability, the Tartkh Guztdah. 
The Romans had their Dactyliothecas, or collections of gems, 


as Pliny informs us(**). 


That the royal Persian signets exhibited various devices 
we Jearn from the account of that with which Xerxes sealed 
a letter mentioned by Thucydides (Lib. I. c. 129); for the 
Scholiast of this Historian says that according to different 
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Multi nullas admittunt gemmas, auroque ipso signant.” (Plin, Nat. Hist.‏ © رفن 
xxxiii, 1). “Imprimebatur autem sculptura materia annuli, sive ex ferro, sive ex‏ 
“auro foret.” (Macrob. VII. 13). 1 purchased in Persia, for its weight of current‏ 
coin, a silver seal probably very old, resembling in form No. 18, a, but not so‏ 
large; it is perforated and bears the figure ofa quadruped rudely engraved.‏ 


Such was the celebrated. sgpnyis xpvooderos of Polycrates; an emerald set in‏ هم 
gold, according to Herodotus (IE 41): or, as Pliny relates, a ring (anulus) of which‏ 
the gem was.asardonyx. (Nat. Hist. xxxvii. 1).‏ 


“Gemmas plures, quod peregrino appellant nomine , dactyliothecam”, &c.‏ هم 
(Nat. Hist. XXXVII. 1). About the time of Seueca and Martial the Romans wore‏ 
rings (with or without gems), some om every finger; and even on every joint, as‏ 
Kirchmann (De Annulis, cap. xvii) has abundantly proved. ‘Their descendants in‏ 
modern Italy seem to have inherited the taste for rings, as that excellent writer, the‏ 
Jate Mr. Forsyth has observed, (See Remarks on Antiquities, &c. p. 264, ed. 1813.‏ 
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reports, it bore the sculptured image of the king himself; or — 
of the great Cyrus, or of the horse that contributed to obtain 
the crown for Darius. Another seal of the Persian Monarchs 
we find described by Polyzenus, (Lib. VIID, as displaying 
the portrait of Rhodogune with dishevelled hair ; in which 
state she had, on a sudden alarm, mounted her charger, 
attacked and subdued the enemy (évarerupénqv vas rpiyas PoSoyoveny). 
That the ancient kings of Persia used also golden seals in- 
scribed with their own names, would appear from some 
Eastern writers ; and others quote whole sentences, philo- 
sophical or moral, said to have been the legends on those 
royal seals, whether comprising gems or wholly of gold. 


Many of the flat engraved gems found in Persia, and 
some of the same form as No. 18. a, I would refer to the 
Sassanian ages ; but agate seals shaped like No. 10. a, and 
cylinders like Nos. 8 and 9, were executed, most probably, 
before Alexander became master of Persepolis or of Baby- 
jon. What the nail-headed or arrow-headed characters on 
many of those cylindrical gems and Babylonian bricks may 
signify, we shall soon, I trust, be enabled to ascertain, (See 
p. 419); Court de Gebelin was inclined to regard the in- 
scriptions at Persepolis, as designed talismanically, or astro- 
logically, for the preservation of the Persian empire(“); but 
+ مه مممجم موی وموم موم ممممر وم مم مه همم موم مهم منم موم موم ممممو‎ 


méme a presumer que dans une contrée aussi adonnée a ۱ Astronomie‏ امه “IL‏ رقم 
que Ja Perse, les inseriplions a eloux de Persepolis etoient destinées a fixer le sulut‏ * 
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۱ Grotefend has declared that while most of the Persepolitan 
inscriptions refer to some king, the Babylonian are neither 
historical nor astronomical; but relate to sacred or super- 
Stitious objects, or contain magical powers efficacious against 


evil spirits(‘”). 


A confidence in the virtue of talismans, whether for the 
protection of persons, treasures, or cities, may be traced up to 
the earliest ages when so many LKastern nations were of the 
Sabian faith, and adored the “ host of heaven,” or the celes- 
tial bodies ; (See a passage concerning this ancient worship 
quoted in p. 413, from Sir William Jones); and notwith- 
standing the change of religion and the prohibition of ma- 
gick, even Muhammedans can reconcile to their consciences 


م و همجمج موم مممممممم وم مممج VOSS‏ جوم جوم و موم POSH PHOS‏ 


() Mines de l'Orient, Tome ۷۰ p. 227. Yet we might with reason hope that 
something historically important is the subject of an inscription which almost covers 
a stone found among the remains of Babylon, and sent by Sir Harford Jones to 
Londoza, where it is now deposited in the East India House. This stone may be con- 
sidered as an inestimable monument of Babylonian antiquity; its inseription, (pro- 
bably the longest and most beautiful specimen of cuneiform writing yet discovered) 
has been accurately copied (of the original size), and engraved in ten columus, on. 
a copper plate of which it nearly occupies a space equal to three feet nine inches 
by above two feet. Impressions of this valuable plate cannot be purchased in the 
publick shops; for that which I now possess, my thanks are due to Mr. Christie, 
the learned antiquary above mentioned, (p. 434), who obligingly presented to me 
a copy thrown by accident into his hands. In whole words or sentences of its 
inscription, this admirable stone perfectly agrees with most of the large Babylonian 
bricks; thus on mine (P1, XXI. No. 1), the second line is the same with the second on 
this stone and the characters which compose it occur in the same order elsewhere. 
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the preparation of certain amulets after rules transmitted 
through books of the Chaldzeans or Nabathzeans, as I shall 
prove in another place,. from manuscripts equally rare as 
authentick(**). 


So far was written when, a few hours since, Mr. Rich’s 
» Second Memoir on Babylon,” (with some other newly 
published works) reached my Cambrian retreat ; and.a hasty 
inspection enables me to add, on the authority of that inge- 
nious writer (p. 57), “that a Babylonian cylinder was not 
“Jong ago found in digging in the field of Marathon and is 
“ now in the possession of M. Fauvel of Athens.” This and 
the agate seals No. 14 and 15, (Pl. XXI), are indisputable 
monuments of those who fought under the Persian banners, 
and probably fell, on that memorable field, in the year 490 
before Christ. A cylinder of Mr. Rich’s collection, (See his 
plate ITE. No. 11), exhibits what the sculptures at Persepolis 
did not offer to my view; the form of a man on horseback(*”). 
I have already observed that women are represented on some 
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Under the head of * Chaldaick Philosophy,” our learned Stanley explains the‏ رهم 
Sabaan, Zabian or Sabian doctrines, and the Zoroastrian institutions of the Persians,‏ 
as far as could be kuowa from books priuted before the eighteenth century ; and‏ 
many other eminent writers have regarded the Chaldzans, Babylonians, or Assyrians,‏ 
the Nabathzans, and Persian Magi as nearly or altogether agreeing in the Subian‏ 
worship of the heavenly bodies. (See Scaliger, Stillingfleet, Hottinger, Gale, Huet, &c.‏ 


The horseman on Mr. Rich’s cylinder (No. 11) wields a whip exactly like that‏ رهم 
which the modern Persians use, and almost universally call by the Turkish name,‏ 
۰(تازانه) orTazdnah‏ (تازیانه) Kamchi (se): their own proper term being Tazianah‏ 


Similar whips occur on many Egyptian monuments. 
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۱ cylinders (p. 424) and that female figures have not yet been 
‘ discovered, at least to my knowledge, among the marbles 
at Persepolis. Both women and horsemen appear on many 
sculptured rocks in Persia; but all that I have seen are only 
of the Sassanian ages ; though some may be found (as at 
Naksh i Rustam) carved under or close to monuments by 
several hundred years more ancient, and in style of execu- 


tion truly Persepolitan. 


Medals, gems bearing legends, and other antiques, are 
reserved for future delineation ; and here, reverting to the 
first figure represented in PI. X XI, I shall observe that, on 
a comparison of many Babylonian and Persepolitan inscrip- 
tions, the arrow-headed or cuneitorm letters, (although some 
learned writers have entertained a different notion), appear 
evidently proceeding, as in our European writings, from 
left to right. Reading in this direction, we shall find on the 
Babylonian bricks of Mr. Rich’s collection, (« Sec. Mem.” 
Pi. ILL), the same series of characters contained in one line 
(as on Nos. 8 and 9); or regularly divided into two, (See 
No. 7), and continued as in French or English. I have 
already mentioned (p. 447), the identity of a line on my 
Babylonian brick (Pl. XXI. No. 1), with one on the great 
stone preserved in the East-India house. It may be here 
added, that the second, third, fourth and fifth, of the five 
characters comprised in the second line of that brick, form 
a sentence or word, perhaps a proper name, which recurs 


above thirty times on the stone, in different columns. 
3M : 
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No. XIV. 


۰ 


Additional remarks, Corrections of errours, Omissions supplied, &c. 


AGE 13. It has been suggested by a person well 

acquainted with Rio de Janeiro, that he who struck the 
slave might have been stationed expressly to prevent crowds 
from assembling near the Ambassador’s residence ; but this 
arguinent was not urged in extenuation of that outrage by 
the Portuguese gentleman who witnessed it. I may add, on 
good authority that slaves at Rio de Janeiro, belonging to 
religious establishments or whose private owners are Ecclesi- 
asticks, expericnce, almost invariably, much huinanity and 


indulgence. 


Page 34, note 40. The Memoir on Ceylon, which Dr. 
Vincent ascribed to Major Moor, was written by Mr. Join- 
ville, (Sce Asiat. Res. Vol. VII. p. 397. oct. Lond. 1809). 


Page 100. note 42. From the MS. Bundehesh, 1 should 
have given here a specimen of the Pahlavi characters used du- 
ring many centuries by the Gabrs and Parsés, also of the 
ancient Pahlavi as it appears on medals, gems and sculp- 
tured marbles; but a difficulty respecting the moveable ty pes 
(See p. 440), obliges me to reserve such specimens ۶ 


another portion of my work. 
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Page 216. That Mallows, (the plant called Tédah توله‎ in 
Persian) was dedicated tu the sun, was worshipped in times 
of extreme danger, and was deposited in the temples as a 
sucred gift, we learn from Vossius (De Idololatria, p. 674, 
Anst. 1700) who closes his account with the opinion of 
Pythagoras ; cpararov evar ro rns paddxys gorrov: “that the leaf of 


““imatlows was most holy.” 


Page 217. Mr. Bruce, through whose assistance I found 
at Bashehr the three sepulchral urns delineated in Plate 
XXIII. No. 5), sent two of the same kind soun atter to Mr. 
Erskine, who has very accurately described them in the 
‘Bombay Literary Transactions, Vol. I. art. xiv. This 
ingenious antiquary (p. 197) declares his opinion that “ the 
“urns in question contained the bones of Persians whose 
> bodies were deposited in them while the usages described 
‘by Herodotus, aud the commentator on the Desatér were 
“in force; before the whole of Persia was reduced to a 
“strict observance of the religion of Zertusht. In such 
> inquiries, however, there is always considerable uncertain- 
ue particularly when the inquiry relates to a country in 

w hich there were so many obscure heresies, as there ap- 

“pear to have been in Persia at various eras of its history.” 
Tue Desatér (or دساتیر‎ Desdtir) an extraordinary coilection 
of ancient Persian writings, having been illustrated with a 
commentary and glossary by the learned Parsi Fr’nu’z, (men- 


tioned in p. 98), and translated into English, is in the press, 
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(according to an advertisement of December 1818) and will 
form two Quarto Volumes. 


Page 255. 277. Siice my departure from Persia the 
royal anger has fallen heavily on Nes رد تاک‎ and reduced 
to equal ruin that guilty Yazér and many innocent members 
of his family. 


Page 261. I have just found in a pocket-book the name 
‘of Mailé thus written, j., by some Persian fellow-traveller. 


Page 338. The Theodosian or Peutingerian Table, Segm. 
VI. (in Bertius’s Theatr. Geogr. Vet. agrees with our Persian 
Map in the position of Clysma or Clisma, (Al Culzum و(القلزم‎ 
the مینز‎ of Ptolemy. 


Page 382. Respecting the sweet meat called Gazangabin, 
and the manna or honey of which it is composed, Captain 
Frederick has offered much curious information in the Bom- 
bay Literary Transactions ۷۵۱۰۱1 art. xvi). Manna or angabin 
is not only found on the gaz (کر)‎ or tamarisk, but on other 
trees and shrubs. Capt. Frederick mentions one, the gavan ; 
and in the MS. Nuzhat al Culéb (Part. I), I find it described 
as a dewy substance that settles on the leaves of the gaz or 
tamarisk tree, برک درشت § +( نشیند)‎ »)and acquiring sweetness 
and consistency becomes gazangabin ۰(گزانگبین)‎ This, adds 
the MS. chiefly abounds in Kurdestén; when the manna falls 
on the balét (4,4) or oak tree, it contributes to the sweet 
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 eomposition called déishdb (دوشاب)‎ ; and about Hamadan it 
settles on the did (sy) or willow; and in the territory of 
Khawér (خوار)‎ it falls on the thorn, khdr ر(خار)‎ and is thence 
called Khdérangabin ; some also in autumn is found on the 
“surface of the sand,” (5) ۰(بر روي‎ 


Page 391. To the trees of miraculous celebrity may be 
added that “ arbre fameux” which Tournefort saw at Smyr- 
na in 1702, (Voyage du Levant. Tome IT. p. 503). It had 
grown up (“les Grecs pretendent”) from the staff of Saint 
Polycarp ; this was the holy personage who had been a dis- 
ciple of Saint John the Evangelist, not the Baptist as Tour- 
nefort (p. 505) inadvertently says ; and (about 167) suffered 
martyrdom at Smyrna when nearly a hundred years of age. 
I have already mentioned (p. 392) an immense Indian tree 
called Cubeer (or Kubeer) Bur, supposed to be three thousand 
years old. It appears that, ‘a man of great sanctity, 
“named Kubeer having cleaned his teeth, as practised in 
“India with a piece of stick, stuck it into the ground ; that it 
> teok root, and become what it now is.” See Mr. Copland’s 
“Account of the Cornelian Mines near Baroach ;” in the 
Bombay Literary Transactions, (Vol. I. p. 289). 


The romantick story of Sunra’s, (See p. 99), extracted 
from the Shdhndmah, translated into English verse, and illus- 
trated with numerous and instructive notes, by Mr. Atkin- 
son, was published at Calcutta in 1814, (octavo). 
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Besides Captain Lockett’s promised work on Babylon, 
(See p. 425), Mr. Rich in the 34th page of his Second 
Memoir, gives us reason to expect that Mr. Buckingham, 
an intelligent traveller, will soon make publick his observa- 
tions on the same interesting subject. Captain Edward 
Frederick has already given an “Account of the present 
es compared with the ancient state of Babylon,” from his 
own survey made in 1811. This account forms the ninth 
article in the Bombay Literary Transactions,” Vol. I. On 
Babylon, also, the Rev. Mr. Maurice has lately published 
“ Observations,” in two parts, quarto (1816, 1818), replete, 
like all his former works, with ingenuity and erudition. 


From the “ Bombay Literary Transactions,” which have. 
commenced so auspiciously under the patronage of Sir 
James Mackintosh, we may anticipate much entertainment 
and valuable information. ‘To this work I shall refer my 
reader (from p. 77) for Mr. Salt’s account and his excellent 
delineations of the caves and sculptures at Sadetie. The 
subject, also, of Elephanta, which I have but slightly touched 
in p. 81, is ably handled, by Mr. Erskine, (Bomb. Trans. 
art. xv), who has illustrated his Memoir with Plates alter 
accurate and beautiful drawings made by Mrs. Ashburner 
of Bombay. From Mr. Erskine’s account it appears that 
part of the sculptured Elephant (which 1 noticed, p. 32), 
had fallen in September lul4, and that tue remainder was 


in a tottering staie. 
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The View of Elephanta is not reduced (p. 892 (۰ Kudm was some~ 
times pronounced and perhaps more correctly, Kavdm, (p. 316). 
In p. 122, (line 2) insert “in” after “put.” In p. 136 
(line 8), for “in” read “after.” p. 145, for PAsRY’ read ۸ 
Pp. 160 (line 6) for “word” read “world.” p. 195 (last line but 
one), for “were” read “where.” p. 313 for “acent” read “ascent.” 
p. 373, (line 7) for “form” read “from.” In the beginning 
of this Volume, the accents denoting long 4, é and مک‎ in Asiatick 
words, have not been so regularly observed as was the author's 
antention. ۱ 


END OF VOL I. 
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